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BENEATH THE PINES. 


BY DANSKE DANDRIDGE. 








IF there be solace for the unquiet mind 
In fragrant beds beneath the healing pines, 
Curtained by waving canopy of vines, 
Where one may rest apart from all his kind 
And hear no converse but the moving wind, 
Gossip of birds and insect minstrelsy, 
And not one murmur from that restless sea 
Of vexing human uproar left behind— 
Here let me rest upon the rugged floor 
And dreaming watch the heavenly argosy 
Making for port upon some unknown shore 
That noiseless scuds across the tranquil sky ;— 
Here let me rest, until I pine again 
For human sounds to bring me joy and pain. 
DELAWARE WATER Gap. 
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LOVE'S IMAGE. 


BY DORA READ GOODALE, 











HE whom I love, of all mankind 
Is the sole pattern to my mind. 


No one is handsome and none wise 
Save him, who makes my Paradise. 


The thought of him for months and years 
Has been a refuge from all fears ; 


For months and years, tho far removed, 
His love has made all good beloved. 


The virtues of heroic youth, 
As honor, forethought, strength, and truth, 


Justice and grace, in him combined, 
Form the sole pattern to my mind. 


If such thy image is to me, 
What will thy hourly presence be? 
AMBERST, Mass. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT BULGARIA. 


BY ONE WHO KNOWS IT. 











THE situation in Bulgaria is so complicated, and so 
many conflicting interests are involved, that it is proba- 
bly impossible to make the truth perfectly clear to those 
not well acquainted with the Bulgarian people and the 
inner history of the country since the war. 

There are some points, however, which the friends of 
Bulgaria in America ought to understand. First as to 
M. Stambuloff. He was, undoubtedly, the strongest 
man that Bulgaria has produced, and his foreign policy 
was unexceptionable. He cultivated the friendship of 
Turkey and Austria, without yielding anything of the 
rights of Bulgaria, and he steadily resisted all the in- 
trigues of Russia. He hung and shot the revolutionists 
and assassins sent into the country by the Slavic societies 
without mercy, and spared no one who plotted against 
the freedom of Bulgaria. He had the highest reputa- 
tion inall the courts of Europe. Even atSt. Petersburg, 
and until Prince Ferdinand turned against him, his 
power was unshaken. But as a man he was uneducated, 
corrupt and grossly immoral. In his internal adminis- 
tration of the country he was an unmitigated despot and 
ruled by fear through agents, many of whom were of 
the lowest character. The elections were never free, and 
the courts obeyed his orders. The great majority of the 
people hated him and rejoiced at his fall ; they did not 
realize that they owed to him more than to any one else 
the independence of their country. The friends of Bul- 
garia who did realize this, and who knew that the peo- 
ple were not ready for self government, were inclined to 
tolerate and excuse his despotism on the ground that he 
was a patriot, and that his arm was the only one strong 
enough to defend the country against Russia. We did 
not approve, but we used whatever influence we had to 


induce him to modify his system. In spite of his faults 
we regretted his fall, as we now still more regret his 
death. -M. Stoiloff isa man of totally different charac- 
ter. After graduating at Robert College he took the 
highest honors at Heidelberg and Leipzig, and is the 
best educated man in Bulgaria. He was the most 
intimate friend and trusted counselor of Prince 
Alexander, and is personally known and respected 
at all the courts of Europe, as a statesman 
and a gentleman. In quiet times he would be an ideal 
Prime Minister. He is a firm believer in Constitutional 
government, the most eloquent speaker in the country, 
thoroughly honest, and a devoted patriot. He has 
several times sacrificed his personal interests and 
opinions to become a Minister under M. Stambuloff, 
when he felt that the interest of the country demanded 
it; and there is not the slightest reason to believe that 
he had anything to do with the murder of M. Stambu- 
loff. On the contrary, he did all in his power to get him 
out of the country, when he asked: permission to go. 
But he is not the masterful man that M. Stambu- 
loff was, to override all legal and illegal opposition to his 
plans and rule by force. 

His political position is also weak. He has not been a 
politician under Prince Ferdinand and has but a small 
personal following. When called upon to form a minis- 
try after the fall of M. Stambuloff, he was forced to form 
a coalition ministry, and half the members of it are 
almost as much opposed to him as they were to M. 
Stambuloff. This was what Prince Ferdinand desired, 
as it increased his personal influence ; and most of the 
blunders committed of late have been due tohim. His 
one desire has been to secure the official recognition of 
his position by Russia. This wasof no particular advan- 
tage to Bulgaria, but the Prince was not contented with 
his anomalous position in Europe. He could not endure 
to be officially ignored, so, as soon as he had rid himself 
of M. Stambuloff, he set about making friends with the 
philo-Russians in Bulgaria and intriguing at St. Peters- 
burg. A general amnesty was granted to all political 
offenders, and Sofia was soon overrun with revolution- 
ists and assassins who had escaped the justice of M. 
Stambuloff. 

Unquestionably they came there with the purpose of 
assassinating M. Stambuloff and, perhaps, Prince Ferdi- 
nand also, The Russian Government, under the late 
Czar formally approved of his assassination as a usurp- 
er, as published documents prove. Many European 
newspapers claim that Prince Ferdinand compromised 
with these assassins and agreed to the murder of M. 
Stambuloff. Idoubt it. He may be, to a certain extent, 
morally responsible. He knew that the attempt would 
be made. He refused to allow M. Stambuloff to go to 
Carlsbad. He went away himself. He made it clear 
that he regarded M. Stambuloff as his chief enemy, 
and thus encouraged the assassins to believe that they 
would be allowed to escape ; but there is no evidence of 
any further complicity in the crime, 

Prince Ferdinand is a weak man anda very vain man ; 
but I do not believe that he is such a fool as to suppose 
that he could have any part in the murder of M. Stam- 
buloff without the fact being made known to the world 
to his own destruction, Whether he will return to Bul- 
garia remains to be seen; but my impression is that he 
will, unless the Great Powers intervene to prevent it, 
which is not now probable. He has no hold on the Bul- 
garian people, however. But for M. Stambuloff they 
would have turned him adrift long ago. There was an 
inclination at St. Petersburg a month ago to recognize 
him, on certain conditions; but this assassination has 
apparently put an end to this negotiation. 

If we ask who is really responsible for the murder 
of M. Stambuloff, there is no one answer to the ques- 
tion. Toa certain extent he was responsible himself ; to 
a certain extent the Prince was responsible, and more 
directly some of his ministers. The Bulgarian people 
as a whole has its share of the responsibility ; but the 
weight of it falls upon Russia. I do not believe that the 
present Czar had any knowledge of this assassination ; 
but the men who did the act have long been paid agents 
of the Russian Government, have assassinated other Bul- 
garian officials under orders, and been protected by the 
Russian Embassy at Constantinople after so doing. 

It was the Russians who taught the Bulgarians this 
method of political action, and who paid Bulgarians to 
carry on a war of assassination against their rulers, who 


kidnapped Prince Alexander, and have never ceased; 
from that day to this, to send one band of emmissaries 
after another to stir up treason in the army and murder 
those who stood in the way. It was M. Stambuloff who 
brought back Prince Alexander, discovered one plot after 
another, hung and shot the traitors and assassins ; and 
he has at last fallen a victim himself to this barbarous 
Russian propaganda, which has possibly overshot the 
mark ; for of late the Russian Government has been in- 
clined to try and make friends with M. Stambuloff. 

Bulgarian affairs are still further complicated by the 
revolutionary movements in Macedonia, The refusal of 
the Turks to do justice to the Armenians and the con- 
flict with the Powers which intervened in their behalf, 
naturally led the Macedonians to improve the opportu- 
nity to call the attention of Europe to their wrongs. This 
movement was not encouraged by the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment, but there are 50,000 men from Macedonia in Bul- 
garia, and many of the the officers in the army are from 
that Province. The whole nation sympathizes with their 
brethren across the mountains, and hopes some day to 
be united with them under a free government. The re- 
sult is that, in spite of the Government, they are doing 
what they can to help the Macedonians, This brings 
them into conflict not only with Turkey, but with Aus- 
tria. Austrian statesmen are determined to take the 
greater part of Macedonia for themselves and make Sa- 
lonica an Austrian port. They are not ready totake it 
now, through fear of a conflict with Russia; and, con- 
sequently, they encourage the Turks to put down the re- 
bellion. 

But no one can foresee just now what course events 
will take ; all depends upon Lord Salisbury, He has in- 
timated that Europe might be forced to take up the 
Eastern question ; but it remains to be seen whether he 
is ready for it, or whether the Turks will be willing to 
grant his demands, if he makes them, for genuine re- 
forms in Armenia and Macedonia, 

My impression is that he will make demands in such a 
way that the Sultan will yield, and that before winter 
things will settle down again into a semblance of peace 
and quiet, both in Macedonia and Armenia; but no one 
need be surprised if exactly the opposite happens, and 
the long-expected European war grows out of these 
troubles, 

This is not a very satisfactory conclusion ;. but I know 
that the leading statesmen in Europe are in as much 
doubt about it as I am. 

New York Ciry. 
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THE POLICE AND THE SALOONS, 
BY CHARLES H, PARKHURST, D,D. 











EVEN in this remote little Swiss village there are reach- 
ing us echees of the splendid warfare which the Police 
Commissioners of New York City are waging against the 
violators of excise. Weare not writing this article for 
the purpose of approving or condemning the liquor laws 
now in force in our State. Whether those laws are the 
best that could be enacted or the worst is not the point 
immediately at issue. Whether the best or the worst 
they are at present the expression of the sovereign will 
of the State, and will have to be considered as such till 
that same sovereign will expresses itself otherwise, either 
by their amendment or repeal. The issue is sufficiently 
distinct, and no man with an honest intent can fail to 
appreciate it. 

It appears that a considerable percentage of our citi- 
zens, dissatisfied with the restrictions legislatively placed 
upon the sals of liquor, have been attempting to thwart 
legislative intention by cajoling or intimidating the exec- 
utive officials whose sworn duty it is to carry that inten- 
tion into effect. Such a move is baldly revolutionary. 
It is an attempt to wrest from Legislature the authority 
that belongs to it and to transfer that authority to a de- 
partment of the city government that has properly no 
more legislative voice in the matter than have the recal- 
citrants themselves who are trying to make usurpers of 
the Mayor and the Police Commissioners. These are prin- 
ciples that require to be stated distinctly and emphat- 
ically. It is true we Americans boast of our liberties and 
righteously pride ourselves upon our wide margin of in- 
dividual and political autonomy ; but even liberty de- 
pends for its support and maintenance upon rigid adher- 
ence to strict lines of legality, and the greater the liberty 
the snugger must be the adherence, if the liberty is to be 
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at its best, A law, so long as it remains such, unquali- 
fied and uncanceled, is serious matter and not to be 
played with. To treat law as tho it were not law, or to 
urge executives to remissness in the enforcement of law, 
is to cut into the very vitals of government, and is in its 
essence subversive and treasonable. 

In this, let it be repeated, we are not arguing for or 
against the particular statutes around which the present 
controversy is being waged. It is easy to understand 
that German sentiment touching excise restrictions is 
quite different from that of those born and bred in New 
England. The writer of this has himself lived in Ger- 
many long and intimately enough to be able to survey 
the beer question with sometbing of the eye of a native 
of Berlin, Leipzig or Munich. But that, just now, is not 
the immediate point ; and we are never going to make 
great headway in solving our municipal problemssave as 
we keep issues unmixed, and dispose of our difficulties 
one at a time. 

It appears from the newspapers that even the Police 
Commissioners question the wisdom or the justice of cer- 
tain of the excise laws now upon the statute book. 
There is certainly noinconsiderable element, even among 
those who reckon themselves as temperance people, 
who would not only assent to, but would support more 
liberal excise measures than those which are now in 
force. But the thing has got to be done in the right 
way. There is a legal way of undoing a law, and there 
is a criminal way of undoing it. It is impossible for me 
to suppose that the language used in a recent hearing 
before the Mayor, report of which has just reached me, 
was correctly quoted, or, if correctly quoted, that in any 
fairness it expresses the genuine sentiments of .the law- 
abiding German element in our city. I do not believe 
that even Mr. Kempner, who, in the Jast campaign, 
had the courage of his convictions and fought valiantly 
for the overthrow of Tammany, believes that it is sound 
politics or good citizenship to try to induce the Mayor to 
do what we all know it is none of his business to do, or 
to try to constrain the Police Commissioners to play fast 
and loose with laws that they are pledged before God and 
the city to do their utmost to enforce impartially. The 
German-American Union co-operated magnificently in 
defeating Tammany last autumn, and there is no class 
of people in New York to whom we have more right to 
look in entire confidence to help make that defeat a per- 
manent fact in the history of our city ; but the policy 
urged before the Mayor of taking the law in his own 
hands and deciding how much of it he would execute and 
how much he would not—keeping up the show of exe- 
cution with no sincere insistence upon the reality, was 
precisely the essential iniquity of Tammany Hall; it was 
the very iniquity on account of which the Germans took 
hold and helped drive Tammany out of power. 

Almost four years ago we commenced sending letters 
to the police, complaining that statutes of one kind and 
another were being flagrantly violated, specifying details 
as to time and place. Of course, the officials that we 
then had to deal with were a lying lot, and our charges 
were indignantly denied ; but as they were ricbly aware 
that everybody knew they were lying, they used to ac- 
company their denials with fine philosophical phrasing 
about the impossibility of executing the law, and the 
undesirability of pushing matters beyond a certain point 
of tension. In other words, Martin, Byrnes and the 
whole of that crowd, instead of executing the laws that 
Legislature put in their hands to execute, went about to 
screen those laws through the meshes of their own un- 
authorized convenience and preference. Practically, 
they moved the Statehouse from Albany down to City 
Halland Mulberry Street;and when the entire lawlessness 
of the procedure had become sufficiently demonstrated, 
and had sunk far enough into the general conscience, the 
public bestirred themselves, turned out the old Police 
Commissioners, and the new Commissioners sent Byrnes 
kiting to Red Bank—by which I mean that they accept- 
ed his resignation. Now what the old administration 
was turned out for doing, Mr. Kempner and his fellow- 
petitioners have just been asking the new administration 
todo. Mr. Kempner did splendid service in helping to 
punish Tammany for befriending its backers, regardless 
of the law, and then goes straight before the Mayor and 
pleads with him to befriend his backers, regardless of 
the law. Now that is not consistent. It does not look 
well. Itis hard not to suppose that even those Germans, 
who are most fond of their Sunday beer, experience a 
tacit admiration for the serene obstinacy with which Mr, 
Strong stood by what he and they both knew to be his 
duty as chief magistrate. It is reported that the advo- 
cates of open Sunday saloons were offended by the in- 
temperate language of their spokesman. Quite likely, 
Yet we are prepared to apologize even for their in- 
temperateness. It is a new and bewildering experience 
for citizens of New York to gotoCity Hall or to 300 Mul- 
berry Street and to be met there and incorrigibly con- 
fronted by men whose moral principles are of that com- 
pact order that will not succumb to pleading, to money, 
or to intimidation, Itis an ethical innovation. It will 
take a little time to get used toit. Mr. Kempner does not 
in his heart—for he bas a generous one—conceive that the 
policy of the Mayorand Police Commissioners is an “ asi- 
nine” one. He does not genuinely imagine that it is 
‘* bigotry ” to enforce the law ; the law may be bigoted, 
but so far from its being bigotry on Mr. Strorg’s part to 
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enforce it, he would be a great deal worse than bigoted 
not to enforce it, especially seeing that he has sworn to 
enforce it, and knew before he swore what he was 
swearing to. But as already said, the language reported 
to have been used in that hearing was not the just ex- 
pression of the candid judgment of those who protested, 
or of those in whose bebalf the protest was made. When 
@ man runs against a stone wall in the dark and uses 
language that is not severely evangelical, it is not due to 
anger with the wall, but to the suddenness of the bewil- 
derment incident to the collision. That is presumably 
the true explanation of certain pungent terms employed 
before the Mayor and Mr. Roosevelt on the occasion re- 
ferred to. If one kicks at an object in the road, suppos- 
ing it to be an inflated bladder, but learns presently 
through the agency of his toes and pretty nearly all the 
rest of his corporeal belongings that what he took to be 
a wind-sack is a spheroidal pavirg-stone, whatever 
expletive he may have been surprised into, once the 
numbness is out bis extremities, he goes away with afar 
higber respect for bowlders than for bladders. That 
illustrates the meaning of some of the features of the 
occasion just mentioned. Citizens of New York on go- 
ing to City Hall or to Mulberry Street have had to deal 
with puffballs so long that getting into pedal contact 
with the kind of geology that the puffballs have been 
latterly replaced by is easily upsetting. But we are all 
going to like it when we get used toit. It isan epoch- 
making event in the history of our municipality to have 
a prominent official declare that he would rather die ‘‘a 
hundred political deaths” than fail in the discharge of 
his swornduty. Itisone of the most lamentable legacies 
left by a lying, thieving, perjured and filthy Tammany, 
that the general mind has flatted so far below the key of 
those strenuous and Spartan words just quoted from 
Mayor Strong. Butif the popular conscience has lost 
its tone it is certainly recovering it again. However 
many ups and downs there may be in the future of our 
municipal history, there are depths of political degrada- 
tion to which it will not be possible for our city again to 
descend. In the meantime, then, let us stand by the 
laws and by those who have pledged themselves to their 
honest maintenance, never debarred thereby, however, 
from seeking in any honorable way, through legislative 
action, either the narrowing or the liberalizing of such 
laws as seem to us unsuited to the situation they were 
originally intended to meet. 
V&vaY, SWITZERLAND, 
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IN THE VIKING COUNTRY. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 





THE Land of the Vikings is a land of paradoxer. 
Roughness and smoothness sit there side by side, sub- 
limity and tenderness clasp hands, beauty and terror 
kiss one another. Where the precipices are steepest and 
the terrible peaks tower highest into ice needles against 
the sky, there at their foot is sure to be some spot of 
exquisite green starred with flowers, a river curve, the 
dip of a flashing rapid, or a little house nestled among 
birch thickets, to supply the counterbalance, and relieve 
the dread splendor of the frowning hights with a sense 
of homelike peacefulness and grace. 

To reach the west coast of Norway—incomparably the 
finest part of Scandinavia—one naturally crosses the 
North Sea ; and it is impossible to do so without added re- 
spect for the Vikings, who, to get at their neighbors—and 
those neighbors’ goods—crossed it sooften. They cannot 
all have been good sailors, and they must have felt the 
strange submarine tremor which, even on days appar- 
ently smooth, makes the passage afflicting to modern 
voyagers ; yet year by year and century after century, 
they pushed undauntedly out, bound for England or 
Holland, to harry the coasts of Brittany and Normandy, 
to dart up the Seine to the terror of Paris and the 
wealthy towns along its banks, or venture boldly forth 
into the Atlantic in search of further worlds to conquer. 
A stanch, tierce, indomitable race, with nothing indi- 
rect about them; going frankly to their point with no 
misgivings or hesitations, and with an instinctive prefer- 
ence for their own wild country above any other. Their 
descendants are like them, barring the fierceness and the 
turn for piracy. A stedfast, hardy, straightforward 
people who love their land, and suit it as it suits them, 
exactly and always. 

It was from the quaint city of Bergen that in early 
July we made our start for the North Cape. Its red 
roofsand conical towers were bright with sunshine as we 
left them, but it is said to be one of the wettest places 
on the continent ; and a tale is told of a manufacturer of 
waterproofs and goloshes, who having failed in Glas- 
gow, his native place, and being desirous to establish 
his trade elsewhere, consulted the ‘‘Rain Map” of 
Europe, and finding Bergen set down as the place of 
largest precipitation, transferred his wares thither, and 
in a short time made afortune. We found it hard to 
believe this story, for on repeated visits we have always 
seen Bergen in a blaze of sunshine ; and what a traveler 
sees makes more impression than what he hears. 

I shall never forget the exquisite beauty of the long 
twilight through which the steamer glided that first 
evening on her northward way. It was nine o'clock 
when we went on board, but bright as noon; and from 
then on till midnight we watched the pink glow of the 
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sunset pale imperceptibly into a soft pearliness, which was 
never darkness, never hid the shores or made it difficult 
to read the pages of a book, and then, as imperceptibly, 
give place to paly gold, herald of the dawn. The dawn 
deepened into sunrise about two 4.M., and there had 
been no real dark at all, only an interval during which 
“ The lights of sunset and of sunrise mixed 
In that brief night.” 

It was magical, yet we were four days distant from the 
arctic circle and the sun which shines at midnight. 

The voyage to the North Cape properly opens at: 
Trondbjem. The thirty-six hours’ sail from Bergen thither 
is, s0 to speak, a prelude only ; but as preludes often 
foreshadow the full charni of the later music, so this ; 
for it is one of the most delightful portions of the jour- 
ney. The route lies in quiet waters, between chains of 
rocky islands and a mountainousshore, and in two places 
only does the vessel encounter for a brief space the 
movement of the open sea. The swift, smooth motion, 
the exquisite variety of the shore were supplemented by 
the beauty of the weather, which night and day con- 
tinued the same for the whole time of our voyage; 
a wonderful good fortune, for Norwegian summers 
usually are vexed by many rains, and the Arctic Ocean 
turns a seamy side to most travelers, and is one of the 
most uncertain and moody of seas. 

The second morning brought us to Trondhjem, most 
northerly of the large towns of Europe, lying as it does, 
in latitute 63° 30’, on a line with the south coast of Ice- 
land. Here is the famous old Cathedral in which the 
kings of Norway and Sweden are crowned. It dates 
back to the tenth century and the dim days of paganism, 
and shows in its carvings and ornamentations the strug- 
gle between the old superstitions and the new belief, the 
dragons and serpents of Odin and Thor clasping and en- 
circling the just-learned Christian emblems, St. Olaf on 
one boss, a troll on another, and something like a mer- 
maid on a third; while the gargoyles exhibit fabulous 
creatures which protrude scaly necks from what seems 
to be the prows of Viking ships, and gaze down strangely 
into the churchyard beneath, where children play 
among cross-crowned graves, carefully tended, and 
planted with flowers. 

Beyond Trondhjem the real North begins, A cannon 
shot on the second day announces that the ship has en- 
tered the arctic circle, and still later the tree line is 
passed. The masses of bare rock are relieved only by 
mosses, lichens and wild flowers. The progress of the 
steamer is calculated with nicety and exactitude to af- 
ford the greatest possible variety, and to bring the trav- 
eler to noteworthy points at the best possible moment for 
seeing them. Butall points in the North Cape voyage 
are noteworthy. Nothing can be imagined in the way 
of scenery finer than that higli west coast. All the pe- 
culiarities of the different Alpine regions—the Swiss, the 
Dolomite, the Tyrolese seem repeated, peaks, passes, 
stones, cliffs, waterfalls, and all with the added charm 
of the close neighborhood of the sea. And such a sea! 
of the intense iridescent blue-green only seen in the 
deep, cold waters of the far North, jewel-like hues, as if 
tinged and stained by the jyst melted ice. In favorable 
weather the steamer holds her course close to the shore, 
so that no detail is lost, and every hour brings a fresh 
surprise, @ new wonder. 

Now it was a mountain-island through which a nat- 
ural tunnel, several hundreds of feet in length, makes a 
shining window. Now a great glacier, whose crystal 
blocks, blue as sapphire and green as emerald, swept 
from the top of a mountain to the water’s edge like a 
vast solidified waterfall. Now the Loffoden Islands, 
craggy shapes of wonderful hight towering from the sea. 
Now a great establishment for trying out blubber and 
whalebone, with sixteen dead whales moored at the dock 
waiting to be cut up. It wasaseries of vivid little pic- 
tures ; and of three, which live most distinctly in mem- 
ory, I should like to make a replica in words, if it were 
possible in some measure to repeat the brilliancy and 
distinctness which they retain for me. 

First. The quaint town of Tromsoe, distinctly a fishing 
center, with many vessels lying in its harbor. Behind 
the city a circle of snow peaks, below them the green 
hills on which was built the funeral pyre of Afraja, the 
old Lapp Wizard, the hero of Migge’s novel. A proces- 
sion of wagons and carioles driving along the edge of 
a valley running inland from the fiord, and watered by 
a rushing glacial stream. An encampment of Lapps ; 
two or three gammes, circular huts of earth, with a sin- 
gle opening for entrance, and a hole in the roof for 
light; bare, unfurnished, dirty; a huddle of women, 
babies and curly puppies sitting on the ground inside. 
Without, queer little figures in pointed caps and fur- 
trimmed leather coats, offering for sale skins, horns and 
articles of carved bone. A corral of reindeer, small, 
slender animals, not larger than a half-grown fawn, 
hundreds of them, huddled tightly together, in fear of 
the strangers, stamping their hoofs with an odd clicking 
sound, while those on the outside of the circle ran nerv- 
ously and swiftly round and round, restrained by their 
keepers from breaking away altogether. Then, at a sig- 
nal, the larger reindeer, leader of the herd, who wore a 
bell round his neck, was led forth and released; the 
others instantly followed ; and swiftly and noiselessly as 
a troop of brown shadows they ran across the field and 
up the hillside to hide themselves in the fresh birch 
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copses toward which they had looked longingly during 
the time of their detention. 

Second. A tiny opening just wide enough for passage, 
thrcugh which the steamer slowly and carefully sidles 
with a fairy sheet of water within known as ‘ The 
Trollen Fiord,” the trolds being the dwarf people, or 
kobolds, of the Norse mythology. On one side of this 
exquisite and seldom-visited fiord a vast, steep precipice, 
some two thousand feet in hight, with rock rift cut slant- 
wise in which grow thick wreaths of pink willow herb, 
like a garland twined about the crags. On the other 
side a mass of high broken cliffs, among them scattered 
birch trees. At the head a lofty glacier from which two 
foaming streams descended to mix with the waters of 
the fiord, which, hundreds of feet in depth, gleamed 
with jewel-like luster, and in which shone myriads of 
jellyfish, crimson, red, pale-rose in color, like many 
petaled floating chrysanthemums. Slowly, slowly, the 
steamer sidles round till her bow points toward the inlet 
by which she entered while ‘the bravest held his 
breath.” The least blow of wind would send her against 
the rocks, so narrow is the space ; it is a wonderful bit 
of steering. But the wind does not blow, and softly, 
carefully, out we glide inch by inch into the width of 
the fiord, leaving the fairy home of the kobolds behind 
us, . 
Third. Animmense cliff, with ledges and fissures and 
cave like openings which seem to be a perpendicular gar- 
den, for long lines appear of what are apparently white 
blossoms planted in rows thickly together. Butthey are 
not blossoms, they are unfledged birds, each sitting in 
its own little nest. And this is the famous ‘ Bird-cliff,” 
the chosen breeding place of all the seagulls and sea- 
mews in Northern Norway. The steamer sends off a 
rocket whose roar is multiplied by deafening echoes, and 
instantly a cloud of startled birds rise in air and hover, 
screaming, above the cliff, darkening the day with their 
crowding wings. The blossom-like birdlings in the nests 
cannot fly, they only palpitate and flutter where they sit, 
and give the effect of flowers blown by the wind. The 
roar of the echo subsides, and immediately each mother 
flies straight to her own individual nest to comfort her 
fledge ling and perhaps explain that this phenomenon has 
happened before, and that the earthquake, or whatever 
it is, will presently withdraw and leave the cliff-dwell- 
ers unmolested and at peace. 

The Bird cliff is but a few hours distant from the North 
Cape, terminus of the voyage, a strange, rocky promon- 
tory rising sharply from the water, with a top as exactly 
smooth as if sliced off with a knife. Here we saw the 
midnight sun for the third time out of a possible four. 
On the first it hung suspended over the ocean, the prog- 
ress of the steamer being cleverly retarded to bring us to 
this point exactly at midnight. The second time it was 
poised behind a mountain islet, whose substance seemed 
to melt in the intense glow till it shone in the sea like an 
immense translucent jewel. Aud now the sun, “stayed 
on its fleet course” as by some magical spell, hovered 
over the loneliness of the Polar Sea, stretching illimitably 
beyond the Cape, the northernmost point of Europe. 
Only a hundred miles distant from us lay the ice floes, 
and beyond those the mysterious and untrodden regions 
upon whose portals, as before some strange altar of sacri- 
fice, so many lives have been laid down. The sea was 
tranquil as a mountain tarn, the air mild and hushed. 
The summit of the cliff blossomed thickly with wild 
flower:—heather, wild roses, harebells large and deeply 
blue, and masses of yellow ranunculus. And just above 
the low horizon, which was tinged with a strange color 
neither rose nor red, a color which Southern sunsets do 
not know, hung the sun, an immense ball of soft, glowing 
crimson, moveless, wonderful. The sea was a turquoise 
blue, shot through with threads and gleams of gold. The 
light, intense and luminous as it was, had a cool quality. 
One o'clock, two ; still the sun changed not in its position 
except to glide imperceptibly a little eastward. Then 
suddenly, as we looked, afraid to look away, we became 
aware that the quality of the light had altered, and 
whereas it had been sunset it was now distinctly sunrise. 
And then little by little the sun floated upward like a 
bubble borne by the wind, the old day melted into the 
new, and reluctantly we crept down to secure as best we 
might, while the broad beams poured through the port- 
holes, the brief and fitful slumber which is all that North 
Cape travelers can hope for. 

Nothing that we had been told had prepared us for the 
singular beauty of color which attends the midnight sun, 
No other is like it. It is a light that never shone on sea 
or shore except in those high latitudes and during those 
few weeks, when the laws of the morning and the even- 
ing are set at naught and the King of Day becomes the 
King of Night as well, and rules with undisputed sway. 

For all its bloom and verdure, Norway is compounded 
pretty equally of ice, rock and soil. To an eagle or an 
angel flying high over its surface, it must look, I sup- 
pose, like an almost solid sand crust, broken with deep 
blue rifts. These rifts are the fiords, exquisite sea chan- 
nels cut through the mountains for from fifty to a hun- 
dred and fifty miles inland. The high watersheds which 
separate them are traversed by admirably made and kept 
roads ; and nothing can be imagined in the way of a 
driving tour more delightful than to come, as we did, 
overland from Molde back to Bergen, visiting on the way 
the finest points of the Norwegian scenery, the Roms- 
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dahl, which is perhaps the most picturesque of the many 
picturesque valleys, the Gieranger, ranking, perhaps, as 
first among the three most famous fiords, the glacier 
lakes at Loen and Olden, the splendid Sogne Fiord and 
the wonderful Naero-Dahl, which lies between Gutwan- 
gen and Stahlheim. 

I think there can be no loneliness in the world more 
complete than that of some of the isolated farmsteads 
in Norway. Built as they often are above the deep 
waters of the fiords, on cliff ledges with sheer precipice 
below and a rocky mountain slope above, the only way 
out and down is over trails so steep as to be absolutely 
perilous to any but the surest-footed and experienced 
climbers. Life in these homes must present from the 
cradle to the grave aseries of the gravest problems. Your 
next neighbor may be just out of sight, round a buttress 
of the mountain, and to get to him involves a round of 
difficult and dangerous miles. In someof the peasant 
huts high up above the Geiranger, babies are tethered to 
the doorstep to keep them from falling over the preci- 
pice. Brides, brought to their new homes with extreme 
difficulty, have seen their children grow up into men and 
women without once leaving the precincts of the tiny 
farm. When sickness comes, and death, the embarrass- 
ments are frightful. Medicines, physicians, nurses are 
as unattainable as on a desert island. The dead are 
sometimes lowered by ropes to boats in the fiord below ; 
and it is told of an elderly man wasted by long illness, 
that he had himself strapped on the back of a mountaia 
pony and bore the exhausting and terrible journey down 
to the sea level, because he felt that it would be so much 
easier for his family to have him there when he came to 
die. 

Floating on the enchanted waters below and looking 
up at the towering cliffs and the tumbling silver of the 
cascades, one catches glimpses of these lowly homes and 
wonders what th: life in them must be; with so much 
to dread and so little to enjoy; a year-long succession of 
hard toil, and the best hope when the long battle is end- 
ed, to be got somehow, without too much trouble to 
surviving friends, into your grave. 

I should be glad to think that any of us might live tosee 
roadmaking in America brought to the point of perfection 
which it has attained in Norway. The roads are built at 
the expense of Government, and are under Government 
supervision ; but they are kept in repair by the peasant 
proprietors, whose lands they cross, each man’s limits 
being indicated by a block of stone with a name or letter. 
Every year adds tothe number of these perfectly made 
highways, over which you can drive forten miles at a 
time without once being conscious of a jolt. They sur- 
mount lofty mountain passes, skirting the edges of the 
snowfields and glaciers,they zigzag down the sides of steep 
valleys and along thecourse of rushing rivers, and follow 
the curves of ice-fed lakes, built high on the cliffs, 
which wall them in on cornices supported by substantial 
masonry. Thecariole and the comfortable stolkjuren 
are no longer the only vehicles to be had, carriages of all 
degrees of comfort are obtainable, and the Norwegian 
horses, cob-shaped in build, cream and dun in color, 
hog-maned and full of good-will and endurance, and so 
considered and well treated by their drivers, that the 
pleasure of the way is never marred by the sense that it 
is secured at the expense of a suffering animal. 

To roll all day over these admirable roads, through 
scenery of exquisite interest, and with air whose cool 
and fragrant zest builds up the nervous system like a 
sparkling wine, is the most perfect form of travel that 
can be devised. To worn-out people, weary with the 
strain of overtaxed lives, no cure could be recommended 
at once so effectual and so agreeable as a summer spent 
on wheels in Norway. The air is fullof renovation, and 
the little oddities and differences between Norwegian 
methods and our own are a perpetual amusement and 
interest. 

The flowers, for example. Many of those which we 
grow in gardens are indigenous to the soil in Norway. 
Among these are larkspurs, white pinks, forget-me-nots, 
foxgloves and pansies, of many varieties of color. 
Aravle land, so plentiful with us, is scarce in Norway, 
and so highly prized that the very blades of grass are 
counted, as it were, and collected wherever they happen 
to grow. You see haymakers at work at the top of 
mountain sides so lofty that their figures appear like 
black dots against the sky ; and as you look a whizzing 
sound startles the ear, and a great bundle of grass comes 
tumbling from above and lands at your feet, led along 
its course by an unnoticed wire some hundreds of feet 
in length, stretched between the upper patches of pas- 
ture and the lower. Ora peasant may be seen standing 
on a ladder and cutting the grass off a small sod roof 
with a sickle, or a series of vivid green patches between 
the windings of your road and the windings of the gla- 
cier river which it follows, shows where careful hus- 
bandry has seized the chance to secure a scant, im- 
periled harvest from the rocks and the inundations. 

These sod roofs are often a delight of color. Not only 
does grass grow upon them, but daisies as well, and 
‘butter and eggs,” orange and lemon stonecrop, se- 
dums, scarlet aconite, and the whole regiments of lilac and 
deep purple pansies, They are the gayest of little flower 
gardens lifted in air, and when, as sometimes happens, 
a green birch sapling waves from one end of the roof 
and from the other gable a “ bird sheaf,” with yellow 
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barley tied to a pole, and a great flutter of wings and 
chorus of twitters about it, the effect is indescribably 
charming. 

The Vikings, it is to be feared, did not often stop to 
biad bird sheaves ; but it is small wonder that they loved 
their land so passionately, or that their descendants 
should love it as well to-day—a land like this ! 
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SOME FROUDE LETTERS. 


BY THEODORE STANTON. 








THE following letters from James Anthony Froude 
were written to General Cluseret, the French revolu- 
tionist, who will be remembered in New York, where he 
resided for some time about the close of our Civil War. 
Cluseret’s agitated career began as a brilliant officer in 
the French army, from which he resigned in order to 
participate in the Garibaldian epopee, where he did such 
good service that he was admitted, when Victor Em- 
manuel was well started on the march to Rome, to an 
honorable position on the general staff of the Italian 
army. When the Rebellion broke out, he threw up his 
new commission, and, armed with flattering letters to 
friends of Lincoln from George P. Marsh, then United 
States Minister to Florence, he went to Washington, was 
soon found fighting on the Northern side, and later be- 
came an American citizen. Later he took part in the 
Fenian movement; afterward held for a few weeks the 
portfolio of War Minister in the short-lived Paris Com- 
mune ; escaped from France and death under the «gis of 
the United States Legation at Paris, and, having wan- 
dered in exile through Switzerland, Turkey and Belgium, 
finally, some seven or eight years ago, became a member 
of the French Chamber of Deputies, where, as a Social- 
ist, he still sits. The following letters contain occasional 
references to some of these kaleidoscopic phases of this 
curious life. 

A few months after the fall of the Commune, and in 
the midst of the shameful executions which were con- 
tinued at Versailles, then the seat of the regular Govern- 
ment, Froude wrote as follows to Cluseret, who was at 
that time in hiding outside of France: 


‘* For yourself, I congratulate you on being alive. The 
interest which L felt in you led me to make particular in- 
quiries as to your fate, and I supposed myself to have re- 
ceived authentic information that you had been killed. I 
am an old Republican. Tairty years ago I would msself 
have taken my place on a barricade had the chance fallen 
in my way. I wasa fool, like otber young men, and be- 
lieved that because existing institutions were wrong they 
would fall when they were attacked, and that something 
better would at once take their place. My present opinion 
is that altho the something better will come at last, we 
may wait for it a couple of hundred years, and that the In- 
ternational (so far asI know either its views or its re- 
sources) would not give us, if it succeeded, a permanent 
state of society better than what we now possess. 

“The men of ideas, however, are the only members of 
the human family that are interesting. You, as one of 
them, I shall continne to watch so long as you are above 
water. Whatever befalls you, your course will be a re- 
markable one, and you will coutribute your share to the 
smashing up of injustice and imposture.”’ 


Froude’s well-known dislike of Ireland and the Home 
Rule case shows itself frequently in thie budget of 
letters. Thus on March 11th, 1872, he wrote: 


‘‘Treland, if you will believe one who knows something 
of its history, is a broken reed which will run into the 
hand that bends upon it. Do not believe that you will ever 
make anything out of Fenianism. It is all talk, idle 
boasting and rodomontade. The revolution there and 
everywhere is played out. Modern society will fall in 
pieces, but by its own incoherence only, not by the vigor of 
any external assaults upon it.’’ 


And again, on April 10th, of the same year, occurred 
this passage in another letter : 


**You must know, as well as I do, that America will 
never help Ireland to make a revolution. If driveninto 
war with us, which is extremely unlikely, America may 
endeavor to embarrass us by encouraging disaffection 
there,and even to get rid of the Fenians she may allow 
them to fit out expeditions to Ireland from New York or 
some other port. But she will never send an army of her 
own to Ireland, and the only result to that unfortunate 
country will be a repetition of ineffectual insurrections 
which will be extinguished as such insurrections have 


always been extinguished before. You yourself must be - 


perfectly aware that the material for a successful rebellion 
does not exist in Ireland. If you will tell the Irish people 
so, you will be doing them a real kindness.”’ 


On May 16th, he returns to the charge in these words : 


“*T think of going to New York in the autumn to give 
lectures on thelIrish question. I mean to say that the 
political side of Irish agitation is folly and can end only 
(as it has always hitherto ended) in shame and national 
disgrace. If it succeeded, it would make the peasantry no 
better off than they are at present. There is no tyrant 
over the poor so cruel as an [Irish attorney or an Irish land 
jobber; and those are the men who would be elected to an 
Irish Parliament. I wish to see the whele force of Irish 
popular opinion united to that of the English people to 
overthrow landlordism and give the fruits of the soil to 
those who cultivate it. The Fenians, when they hear what 
I have to say about their false and bastard patriotism, will 
be inclined to break my head or put a bullet through me. 
I wish them, however, to hear me out to the end of my 
course of lectures, at any rate. A word from you to that 
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effect, if you have any friends among them in New York, 
might be useful to me. 

“The Fortnightly Review, about which you ask, is an ad- 
vanced radical publication. Many good men write in it. 
But it is too doctrinaire for my taste. The formulas of ad- 
vanced English politicians are as stiff and arrogant as the 
formulas of theology. Truth itself becomes distasteful to 
me when it comes in the shape of a proposition. Half the 
life is struck out of it in the process. The Review, how- 
ever, bas a high reputation. The chief contributors are 
Comtists (you know about M. Comte) and in their own way 
stand up for the poor against the rich.” 


June 11th, 1872, he writes : 


‘** A time will come when you will see that the leaders of 
our Reform League are as hollow and futile as the Fenians. 
Political reform both in Eugland and Ireland is an impos- 
ture. The wider the suffrage in England, the more com- 
pletely Parliament becomes a monopoly of the rich, and in 
consequence the more corrupt and useless. In Ireland, a 
Home Parliament will be equally returned by the priests ; 
and the power of the priests and the power of money are the 
two devils that we have to fight against. 

*‘' Tbe true leaders of the people in England are the mana- 
gers of the trades unions, who care nothing for politics or 
Parliaments, but fix their eyes steadily on the particular 
measures which will do them good and wrench them by 
superior skill and force out of the hands of the capitalists. 
The upper classes are wise in their generation and like 
nothing better than to tempt the masses away after politi- 
cal will-o’-the-wisps. So long as the hounds are on that 
scent, they know well that they have nothing to fear.” 

At this time Froude was editor of Fraser’s Magazine, 
and Cluseret contributed some articles, one or two of 
which attracted considerable notice in England, Three 
or four of the following letters were called forth by these 
papers. This one is dated ‘‘ London, July 3d, 1872”: 


“‘T think you do not understand England. Authority is 
childishly weak among us because ministers are afraid of 
Parliament and members of Parliament are afraid of the 
votes of their constituents. The people can get all they 
ought to have and a great deal more by agitating for it. 
The peaceful revolution isin full progress; but if there 
were an appeal to force, such as you contemplate as having 
been possible at the time of the Trafalgar Square meeting, 
it would be crushed with a violence of which you have no 
idea. Iam happy to think that there is no occasion for a 
violent revolution in England. The storm is already on 
the side of the hill and is moving so fast that nothing now 
can stop it. There can be no revolution because there is no 
political resistance. What the people agree to demand, 
the people will have. And yet, in the middle of all this, 
never was society more extravagant ; never were such 
enormous fortunes made by trade or spent on more abso- 
lute foolishness. And our rich men are wise in their gen- 
eration. Their best ally is in the increasing tendency to 
drunkenness in the working classes. So long as men get 
drunk they will not be politically dangerous. If the 
trades unions would make sobriety a condition of member- 
ship they might be absolute masters of England to- 
morrow.” 


This letter concerning Charles Bradlaugh shows 
Froude’s breadth of mind; but it also shows that Froude 
did not suspect the prominent station which the member 
for Northampton was to cccupy some fifteen years later : 


‘* LONDON, September 11th, 1872. 

‘You ask about Mr. Bradlaugh. I have never seen him, 
but I have heard much about him. He is one of those able, 
eloquent men who have large influence over the masses of 
thinking workingmen, but are particularly obnoxious to 
the upper classes of society, and, therefore, never succeed 
in making themselves a political force in the State. They 
start the ideas which in the end prevail. They agitate, 
they create the materials of a considerable movement. But 
as soon as the movement has attained dimensions enough 
to be important, the leadership is taken out of their hands 
by one or otherof the established partiesin Parliament 
and they are themselves thrust aside. Bradlaugh is re- 
ported to believe in the possibility of a violent revolution 
in England, which he can himself lead and control. 1 con- 
sider this to be the wildest illusion. The reverence for 
rich men is so great in England that universal suffrage 
and the ballot will only fill the House of Commons with 
millionaires. If trade failed and we had two or three mil- 
lions out of employ, with food at famine prices, we might 
have local disturbances, riots, and perhaps very great 
political changes ; but not even then such an alteration as 
would bring Bradlaugh to the front.” 


The reference toward the end of the following letter, 
dated ‘‘ Westcliff, September 18th, 1872,” is toa newspa- 
per which Cluseret thought of founding : 


“‘As to the International, I regard its beginnings like 
the beginnings of Christianity. It enunciates principles 
which in time will become the law of human society ; but 
centuries, I suppose, will elapse before those principles will 
have actively penetrated the mass of mankind, or indeed 
before they will have assumed a shape in which they can 
work beneficially. Till then it will be an uphill fight with 
persecution, just as it was with Christianity. 

“We witness now a convulsive revival of Catholicism, 
just as under the Roman emperors there was a revival of 
paganism, to meet the new ideas. All this shows that the 
conflict will be a long one; and I have more sympathy 
than you have with authoerity—i.c., the policeman ; proba- 
bly because in England we have too little of it instead of 
too much. Of course it is essential that the authority 
should be just and wise. There is the difficulty. But 
sooner or Jater you must come tothat. The most stable 
republics have been those in which the executive is vigor- 
ous while it lasts, but is liable to be called frequently to a 
strict and severe account for the use of its powers. In 
modern England our leading statesmen have little or no 
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responsibility. In Old England they had great power, but 
were liable to have their heads cut off if they abused it. 

‘Your journal will be very interesting and valuable. I 
am the more sorry that I cannot at present mention any 
one to you who will advance money on the terms which you 
propose. 

“T have little connection with our so-called radical poli- 
ticiansin England. They represent at bottom the interests 
merely of the money-makers. They do not care, they never 
have cared heartily for the people. Their symbol of faith is 
political economy, and political economy means that the 
weakest may go tothe wall. Political adventurers make 
themselves a name as patriots and declaim on the people’s 
wrongs. As soon as they have pushed themselves into 
prominence, the upper classes buy them, and they kick 
away the ladder by which they have risen. I have seen so 
much of this for so many years that I have ceased to inter- 
est myself in them or their proceedings. There are (or were) 
good Republicans in Manchester, Germans chiefly, who are 
men of wealth. ‘Your best chance would be among them. 
And if you have not found what you require when I return 
from America, I will make inquiries.” 


These two brief reflections on English and French 
politics are so characteristic of Froude’s mind : 


** LONDON, March 28th, 1873. 

“* We are on the edge, I think, of a Conservative reaction 
in England. I amnotsorry. The Liberal Party so far has 
been the party of men of money, who, to the poor, are 
worse tyrants than the men of birth. Both will go down 
in the future; but when all is said you cannot have equal- 
ity where Nature has made inequality. Wise and brave 
men must lead; fools must follow and submit to be led. 
How many centuries will have to pass before a new organ- 
ization takes the place of the old and the right men are in 
the right place ?” 

** LONDON, October 19th, 1873. 

“The accounts from France to-day show that the re- 
actionaires are bolder than you suppose. The Catholic 
priests, with the Pope at their head, are delirious with 
vanity. They have three quarters of the French women at 
their backs. They bave persuaded themselves that the 

Virgin Mary has taken to politics, and in this state of 
mind they may dare anything If, asis possible, they suc- 
ceed in once more kindling a conflagration in Europe, it 
will be the beginning of the end. The whole system will 
be torn up by the roots. For this consummation I devout- 
ly pray” 

Cluserét, who is not only in exile but in idleness, sees 
a chance for entering again into active life by taking 
part in the Ashantee war. Knowing, however, that he 
is not a persona grata in England, on account of his 
affiliation some years before with Fenianisw, be writes 
Froude to intercede for him with the English War Office, 
and receives this reply . 

**5 ONSLOW GARDENS, October 25th, 1873. 
“ My dear General Cluseret: 

“T regret to tell you that my application has failed. Our 
Government is called Radical. It is a Government of the 
bourgeoisie, and you know what that means. It gathers 
its inspirations from the shopkeepers; it regulates its ac- 
tions by what will please the shopkeepers. I could wish 
that some one else had made the proposition for you in- 
stead of myself; but from the tone of the answer I do not 
think that any one would have succeeded. Next tothe 
shopkeepers, the Cabinet desires most to please the Catholic 
priests. You are not in favor with either of those classes; 
nor will they risk the outcry which would be raised were it 
known that you had been employed. 

‘*For myself, as I have told you, I despair of any good 
coming from ‘the people’ in this country. The wider we 
make the suffrage the more entirely Parliament becomes 
filled with merely rich men. I prefer the Aristocracy to 
the Plutocrats. There will probably be a change of ad- 
ministration in the spring, and, altho I cannot, of course, 
do more than express my opinion, I should think (so far, at 
least, as your coming to England is concerned), that Mr. 
D’Israeli would be more likely to consent to it than Mr. 
Gladstone. Iam greatly vexed that I have no better news 
to communicate. 

“* As to your article on Swiss affairs, I have less belief in 
Pere Hyacinthe than yourself. But he has declared war 
against the Pope, and in the interest of the general cause I 
do not look too curiously at my allies. 

‘*T cannot expect you to share my respect for Bismarck.” 

The next year Cluseret feels a desire to serve England 
in India, and expresses his wish to Froude, which calls 
forth a letter that closes as follows : 


‘The political situation of England can scarcely be in- 
telligible to any one who is not himself an Englishman. 
Forty years ago we started with enthusiasm on th- career 
of Reform to make a new heaven anda new earth. We ex- 
pected that political reform would bring genius and intel- 
lect to the front and introduce a spirit of justice into the 
administration of the Empire. The result has been that an 
aristocracy of wealth has superseded the aristocracy of 
birth. The higher interests of the country have been sacri- 
ficed to the men of capital, the manufacturers, the traders, 
the shopkeepers. Instead of a science of politics, we have 
political economy, which leaves every one to take care of 
himself and the Devil of us all. Selfishness has taken the 
place of patriotism. We have less ability in Parliament 
instead of more. The energy of the country has drifted 
into an insane craving after money. Consequently, a 
general sense has come over us that Democracy instead of 
mending matters will, if we carry it further, make them 
worse than they are. And we have made a Conservative 
resolution. In despair of getting any real good from the 
Radicals, we have brought back into power the represent- 
atives of the institutions under which we grew to bea 
great country, with Mr. D’Israeli at their head, who, altho 
himself a man of the people, has always foreseen the true 
tendeneies of things and whom we now understand to have 
been right. 





August 8, 1895. 


‘* Whether these men will do any better than the others, 
time will show. For the present, the game of radicalism 
has been played out over Europe, Each shock of revolu- 
tion has been weaker since 1792. Castelar’s failure in Spain 
is the last effort which will be made in that direction for a 
long period. Such at least is my opinion. The prevailing 
passion among mankind is now love of money, and while 
that continues, the greater the power of the people, the 
greater will be the corruption—witness America. I was 
myself a Republican through the best years of my life. I 
have been most unwillingly awakened from my dream.” 


Three letters, written in 1876 and 1877, are chiefly de- 
voted to Turkish affairs. In August of the first year, he 
writes : 

“ Turkey is a falling cause. England will not again 
support the Crescent against the Russians unless with 
Germany at our side. Hereafter, perhaps, when the Turk- 
ish Empire dissolves there may be a quarrel over the 
spoils; but the time is not come. Russia will not begin 
and will not again run the risk of a war against a Euro- 
pean coalition.” 

In November of the same year, he says : 


* England is not France and cannot be. As long as two- 
thirds of our people are employed in trade and manufac- 
tures we shall never have a peasant proprietary. The land 
will be owned by the rich, and the only question is whether 
it shall be owned by rich men who wish and intend to 
make money out of it and will therefore grind the faces of 
the poor, or by our old families who are governed by other 
objects and other traditions. In this country and in 
yours, too (look even at Gambetta), the effect of the revolu- 
tion hitherto has only been to substitute a plutocracy of 
the middle classes fer an aristocracy of the higher ; and the 
latter is the better ofthe two. We have not virtue enough 
for a true Republic, and, if we cannot have a true Repub- 
lic, may the gods save us from a false one in which only 
money will rule. 

** As to foreign politics, the state of things among us is 
curious. The Democrats are now in favor of Russia, and 
the Whig and Tory politicians are in favor of Turkey. The 
Americans, Ifancy, are unanimous for Russia. You will 
be fighting against Fate if you take service under the 
Porte. If the present Ministry attempt to bring us into 
war with Russia, they will be out of office in six months, 
and Mr. Gladstone will come back and bring with him a 
Russian alliance. I am confident that I tell you the 
truth.” 

On the eve of the Turko-Russian war, in January, 
1877, he writes: 

“The plot thickens. What next ? The Conservatives 
are Turk in this country. The Liberals are Russian. The 
confusion of parties and principles beats anything that I 
can recollect. The cloud will break in a thunderstorm 
before ong. My own eyes are fixed on Bismarck who 
alone, I suppose, in Europe clearly knows his own mind. 
Many English officers will take service with the Turk ; but 
my own convictions remain unchanged that the Turk is a 
lost cause. Bismarck privately advises us to seize Egypt, 
which we shall not do. As a nation we shall do nothing, 
and by attempting to stand stillon slipping ice, we shall 
make a helpless exhibition of ourselves, Is France effaced 
that she has no word to speak at such a time ?”’ 

In one of Froude’s last works—‘‘ Life and Letters of 
Erasmus ”—he says that if one wishes to understand both 
a man and bis time, one cannot do better than to study 
his letters. Froude’s own letters will exemplify the 
truth of this statement, as the little budget of them 
given above fully proves, He probably never wrote even 
a note, however prosaic the cause which called it forth, 
that did not contain a bit of autobiography or afford a 
glimpse of some question of the hour. 
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RIGHTEOUS AND UNRIGHTEOUS ANGER. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 








‘* BE ye angry and sin not,” is found in the same chap- 
ter of Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians with the admonition, 
‘* Let all bitterness and wrath and anger and evil speaking 
be put away from you, with all malice.” Thismay puzzle 
some readers as if there were a contradiction ; but there 
is nothing of the sort. In the first text the Greek word 
employed is the same one which describes the feeling of 
Jesus Christ toward certain hard hearted and bigoted 
Jews. We are told that Christ ‘‘looked on them with 
anger, being grieved for the hardness of their hearts.’ 
He felt an intense displeasure at the conduct of these 
bigots, yet it was unalloyed with any malignity; for 
while he condemned their sin, he pitied them as sinners. 
Both these feelings were consistent with his divine holi- 
ness. 

Frequently in the Scriptures God is spoken of as being 
“angry” with evil-doers. His attributes compel this. 
God is a ‘‘ consuming fire ”’"—of love. Of love so ardent 
that in its flame no evil can abide; of love so holy that 
it consumes all iniquity.. And when that flame shoots 
up in terror to fright his sinning children from their 
sins, it is but another manifestation of that ineffable love 
which sent his only-begotten Son into this world to die 
for sinners. We cannot conceive of a perfectly holy God 
who should not frown with sternest displeasure upon 
everything unclean, everything unjust and everything 
unholy. Nor can we conceive of a pure and godty man 
who can steel his heart against the emotions of right- 
eous indignations which a wieked deed is calculated to 
inspire. It is not the bad side of him, but the best side 
of him that is on fire. The noblest instincts of young 
Abraham Lincoln’s heart were stirred when he saw the 
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poor slave girl on the auction-block in New Orleans, and 
exclaimed, “If the time ever comes that I can hit this 
thing, Pll hit. it hard.” Indignation at cruelty, injus- 
tice, ingratitude and kindred sins is a wholesome symp- 
tom ; and the more we feel it, the more are we approxi- 
mating that divine exemplar who abhorreth every species 
of iniquity. It is to the shame of us who profess and 
call ourselves Christians that we do not oftener flame 
up into holy indignations, 

It is related of that eminent Brooklyn pastor, the late 
Dr. I. S. Spencer, that one of his parishioners met him 
walking rapidly down the street, with his face flushed 
and a peculiar look in that keen, gray eye. When his 
friend stopped him with the inquiry, ‘‘ How are you to- 
day, Doctor?” his curt reply was, ‘“‘ZJ am mad.” He 
went on to say: ‘I have just found a widow standing by 
her goods thrown into the street. She could not pay 
her month’s rent, and her landlord turned her and her 
sick child out. That man isa member of the Church! 
I told her to take her things back again; I amon my 
way toseethat mar.” Ihave often thought that when 
Dr. Speacer got hold of that skinflint landlord, his talk 
was about as Calvinistic as his sermons, and was not ex- 
actly a dish of peaches and cream. 

If the expression of righteous indignation against 
wrongdoing be commendable—especially when it takes 
a‘practical form as in the case of the incensed Brooklyn 
pastor—yet there is another sort of anger that has more 
of the ‘‘old Adam” in it than of the new man in Christ 
Jesus. Look, for instance, at the conduct of that father 
or mother whose child has committed some act of care- 
lessness or, perhaps, of disobedience. The child has 
knocked over a beautiful piece of Parian and shattered 
it to fragments. Theenraged parent breaks into a tem- 
pest of passion and perhaps strikes a violent blow that 
savors not of wholesome discipline, but of revenge. 
Love is never tobe ‘‘ easily provoked”; love must never 
give the rod over into hands of vengeance. Better that 
every bit of rare porcelain in your house were smashed 
than to strike a malicious blow atyour own child. The 
moment that indignation sours into malice, and punish- 
ment savors of revenge, the parent sinks into the brute. 
No parent is fit to correct a child—however great the 
provocation—until anger has cooled off and love has 
assumed the throne. Love can listen to explanations, 
and weigh apologies and win honest penitential confes- 
sion, Malicious anger is deaf and blind and inexorable, 
and often is positively devilish. Love chastens and cor- 
rects a child—as our Heavenly Father chastens his chil- 
dren ‘for their profit”; but many a wayward boy has 
been made ten times more wayward by a passionate 
father’s angry, unreasoning brutality. If the Apostle 
commends a holy hatred of wrong, he earnestly exhorts 
that ‘‘all bitterness and wrath and evil speaking be put 
away from you, with all malice.” 

It isa very common thing that people, Christian peo- 
ple sometimes also, who make others unhappy by their 
violent ebullitions, excuse themselves on the ground 
that they have naturally a very ‘‘ high temper.” Asan 
excuse this is of no more value than that of the drunkard 
that he has a natural appetite for liquor, or of the libertine 
that he has strong animal propensities. A bad temper 
can be tamed if its possessor really wants to doit. One 
of the most courteous, calm, well-poised men I ever 
knew told me that in his youth his temper was fearfully 
violent; he set to work and broke it as he would break a 
vicious horse into harness. A bad temper is more than 
an infirmity; it is a sin, to be resisted and prayed 
against and fought down as much as any sin. . 

When our house takes fire the first impulse is to go 
after a bucket of water. Butif temper takes fire, the 
first impulse with many people is to throw on more fuel. 
Now the best water-bucket in most cases for an inflam- 
mable temper is resolute silence. If, whenever a pro- 
voking word were spoken to us, or an irritating act 
were done, or an injury struck us, we should firmly seal 
our lips for a few minutes, we would save ourselves 
many a quarrel, many a heartburn, many a mortifica- 
tion, and many a disgrace to our Christian profession. 
Hasty speech is often explosive and shattering. Silence 
is cooling. It cools us off, and cools other people also. 
‘‘If any man seem to be religious, and bridleth not his 
tongue, that man’s religion is vain.” Good old Matthew 
Henry tells us of a married couple who were both natu- 
rally passionate, but who lived very happily together by 
conscientiously observing the rule never to be both angry 
at the same time. 

If the holy indignation that is awakened in a poor 
heart against wrong is majestic and Godlike, then the 
anger that is born of selfishness is abominable and damna- 
ble. Some tempers flash up like powder, and it is over 
within a minute. Butthe anger on which the sun is 
allowed to go down—which stews and simmers on over 
the hot coals of malice, scorching and scalding every- 
thing it touches, is literally ‘‘ set on fire of hell.” There 
are people who have buried parents and buried children 
and buried schemes and hopes and projects, and yet the 
fetid remains of an old animosity (like an unburied 
corpse) are still haunting the caverns of the heart. The 
great Apostle as if he would be charitable toward those 
whose tempers are naturally excitable, puts in the gentle 

caution, “‘ Let not the sun go down on your paroxysm.” 
That is the literal meaning of the word which our Ver- 
sion renders ‘‘ wrath.” The man who conquers a violent 
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temper, and bridles a hasty tongue, andruleth his own 
spirit, and gives the soft answer that turneth away wrath, 
is to my mind quite as conspicuous an example of the 
grace of God as if he had delivered the most soul-con- 


verting sermon, or consecrated his money to any work 
of Christian benevolence. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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A FAMOUS RUSSIAN PRIEST. 








BY ISABEL F, HAPGOOD. 





FATHER JOHN, of Kronstadt, who prayed with the 
late Emperor of Russia on his deathbed and comforted 
his sorrowing family, is one of the most famous men in 
Russia, in a quiet and peculiar way. So famous is he 
that Otetz Joann—Father Joann, is no more likely to 
be mistaken for indicating any other Priest John out of 
the multitudes who bear that name, than is the man 
himself, after one sight of him, to be mistaken for any 
other priest. For the last ten years, at least, he has held 
a unique place in Russian society and Russian hearts. I 
had something of an experience with him precisely in one 
of the directions which have rendered him famous and 
beloved. I confess that I do not yet quite know whatto 
make of it. Oneday, inan Imperial summer resort about 
sixteen miles from St. Petersburg, I saw a large crowd 
assembled in front of a house and gazing with rapt eager- 
ness at the door and at a carriage drawn up before it. 
Crowds thus gazing are not usual in Russia, except 
when royalty is expected. But I knew that that house 
belonged to a merchant, and that royalty would hardly 
be calling there; moreover, the private equipage, tho 
handsome, did not bear the stamp of even the plainest 
imperial turnout. On inquiry, I found that ‘ Father 
Joann, of Kronstadt,” was visiting a sick person in the 
house, and that the people were patiently waiting for a 
glimpse of him. They were too eager to tell me more, 
and I was too busy to lie in wait for ‘“‘an ordinary 
priest,” as I put it to myself. However, I began to ask 
questions. I heard a very great deal, but was puzzled 
by the attempt to make evena small part of it fitin with 
the photographs of the man which I saw everywhere, 
and to which hitherto I had paid no attention. The 
pictures represented a man apparently about forty years 
of age, with long, smooth hair, and none of the waving 
locks, graceful beard or picturesqueness possessed by 
many Russian priests. His eyes arrested my attention ; 
they seemed to be light in color, and peculiar in expres- 
sion, That was all. 

What did I hear of him? What all did I not hear ! 
And from people of every rank and degree of intelli- 
gence. Princesses and countesses assured me that he 
performed miracles of healing, by a mere touch, that he 
read one’s past at a glance, and foretold the future. 
Princes and counts—I mention titles by way of labeling 
ranks and prejudices broadly—declared that he had a 
way of picking out skeptical and hardened young men 
in a large company, which he saw for the first time, and 
notonly winning their hearts with a few gentle words, 
but sending them home repentantand reformed. People 
in the artistic and literary class hesitated to condemn 
him, even when they believed in little else. Sisters 
of Charity, semi-religious, servants, peasants, all devout- 
ly believed in any power which might be ascribed tothe 
man; and many meibers of all these classes had per- 
sonal experiences with him to relate in confirmation of 
their beliefs, or cures, partial or complete, which they 
had witnessed, to allege in proof. It was regarded as an 
immense honor to be singled out in a company and ad- 
dressed by Father Joann ; and a friend of mine told me, 
in open triumph, that he had once walked up to her and 
kissed her with a holy kiss. It meant some sort of 
blessing, but precisely what she had not decided. Not 
another priest in Russia could have kissed a woman of 
the bighest society in company like that and escaped the 
natural consequences, much less have been thanked for 
such a flagrant breach of propriety in general, and 
in particular, of the propriety which regards the 
whole priestly class as inferior, a thing apart, not to be 
invited to dinner with one’s first-class friends and the 
like. 

The plain facts, as I eventually sifted them out, were 
these : Father Joann is a man about twenty years older 
than he looks. He is a parish priest in Kronstadt, the 
fortified island about twenty miles from St. Petersburg, 
where the river Neva enters the Gulf of Finland, and 
almost opposite the Imperial summer resort, Peterhoff. 
Whether his wife (all parish priests must be married be- 
fore they are ordained), weary of his eccentricities and 
carelessness of material interests, really separated from 
him, as rumor declared, Ido not know. His ways with 
money were—and probably are still—enough to vex a 
saint. Whatever any one gives him ‘‘in Christ’s name, 
for the poor,” he takes, and thrusts into his pocket with- 
out looking at it. Equally without looking at it, he 
hands over the whole, be it a fat roll of bankbills, or a 
few bits of silver, to the next person who begs of him ; 
and his owa little stipend goes in the same way. Result 
—an undeserving, plausible scamp may get a thousand 
rubles from Father Joann, and a worthy sufferer may 
get next to nothing. This is regarded by Father Joann’s 
admirers as saintly ; but a little mathematics and dis- 
crimination would not interfere with the essential qual- 
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ity of his nimbus, as I ventured to remark occasionaily, 
getting plenty of frowns for my hardness of heart. 

Several weeks after my first knowledge of Father 
Joann had prompted my interest, as I have described, I 
was driving from Oranienbaum palace to the wharf to 
take the steamer for Kronstadt, when I met a very or- 
dinary looking merchant’s wife in a carriage with a 
priest, also ordinary, I thought—until he looked at me. 
I was startled—why, I could not tell. I asked, on the 
steamer, if Father Joann had just come over, and found 
that the strange priest was really the man in search of 
whom my trip to Kronstadt in great part had been un- 
dertaken, as the forts are inaccessible to visitors, the 
docks are soon seen, and the town itself is uninter- 
esting. His absence was short, however, and I- 
went to early mass to see him officiate, That is 
considered a rare sight and privilege, and always at- 
tracts great crowds. He was very quiet, very 
impressive, very ‘‘intense.” His peculiar eyes, and 
manner of floating about rather than walking, would 
have riveted my attention had I never heard about him. 
The throngs which were waiting fora word with him, 
and his habit of slipping away to avoid people, suggested 
to me the advisability of seeking him at his hospital. It 
is due to Father Joann to say, that his Faith Cure hospital 
was established by his admirers, not by him, as he lays 
no claim to miraculous powers. At the hospital I was 
received by a young priest, who declared that there were 
no patients on hand; that Father Joann never came 
there unless some one needed him; but that he might 
happen to come in at any minute if I were ill, and that 
he was going to St. Petersburg by the next boat. Ihave 
omitted t» state that, altho nominally attached to the 
parish in Kronstadt, Father Joann is in such great de- 
mand that he is, on the whole, more rarely to be found 
there than elsewhere ; and that when his coming is ex- 
pected he can take his choice from among the aristocratic 
carriages whose owners throng to the wharf, in the hope 
that they may be thus honored. 

The young priest was decidedly uppish, and I was re- 
treating in great doubt and displeasure when a nun en- 
tered to beg for her convent. She was one of the lay 
sisters, with ‘‘ reform” petticoats nearly on a level with 
her knees, and stout, masculine boots meeting them, who 
swarm ‘all about churches, shops, markets and places 
where money abounds. The young priest made short 
work with her persuasive whine, and gave me a delicious 
glimpse of his character. 

‘See here, you,” said he; ‘‘ didn’t you come here beg- 
ging before? I know your face. Get out !” 

She whined on ; but he, cleaning his finger nails the 
while, raised his brows superciliously, and repeated : 

‘© Get out of here this moment, I tell you.” 

‘¢ And won’t you even give me your blessing?” 

He fairly flung a blessing at her, pushed his hand 
against her iips for the regulation kiss of gratitude, 
jerked it away, and went on with his nails. His behavior 
convinced me that Father Joann really was notin the 
house, or immediately expected, to witness such pro- 
ceedings; and I departed without reluctance, tho greatly 
disappointed. 

Isought Father Joann no more. It seemed hopeless. 
But many months later, I met him in a railway carriage 
quite unexpectedly, and recognized him at once. His 
clear, brilliant blue eyes were very searching, but gentle, 
and in nowise alarming seen thus at short range. He 
looked through me for a moment, then grasped one of my 
hands firmly in his, and softly patted me on the shoulder 
with the other, in an unconventional manner which must 
have aroused the envy of all the Russians who beheld 
the scene. After standing thus for what seemed to me a 
long time under the scrutiny of those eyes, he tightened 
his clasp on my hand and said : ‘‘ You will have strength; 
yes, you will have strength!” Then he blessed me—a 
voluntary blessing from him is regarded as an honor and 
prophetic of good fortune—gently refused the handkiss 
due him, and clasped both my hands instead. That is a 
fair and characteristic specimen of a favorable interview 
with Father Joann, and of his prophecies. Like the 
prophecies of the Delphic oracle, one has to live through 
the fate before it is possible to interpret it. Now, so far 
as my own case is concerned, I can believe that his 
prophecy has come true, if I choose so to believe. Events 
have taken place since in which I have required much 
strength, and in which I have, most unquestionably, had 
all that Father Joann or the Delphic oracle could have 
demanded. But, totell the truth, before guaranteeing 
the prophetic powers of Father Joann, I should require 
some sort of proof that he foresaw precisely that compli- 
cated set of circumstances, and foretold the strength 
precisely in that connection and in no other. Of course, 
that is just the point which never can be proved ; but I 
am content with having had such a sight of this singular 
individual. 

New YORK CIry. 
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STAMBULOFF was described as a short, thick-set man 
with a deep chest, broad shoulders and brilliant black 
eyes. His strength was very great, tho swimming was the 
only form of exercise in which he indulged. In this he was 
an adept. Great personal bravery accompanied his phys- 
ical strength, tho he always kept a loaded rifle in his study 
for the sake of precaution. The only schooling he received 
was in a theological seminary, from which he ran away 
after three years’ study. 
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HISTORY OF THE INERRANCY DELIVER- 
ANCES. 
BY R. M. PATTERSON, D.D. 





No historv of the genesis and relation of the recent de- 
cisions in the Presbyterian Church on the inspiration of 
the Bible bas yet been published. As of permanent in- 
terest an accurate statement should be given while the 
documents are still in hand. 

The ‘‘Inerrancy Deliverance,” by the Portland Gen- 
eral Assembly, in 1892, was evoked as follows: The 
Rev. Dr. Ecob, of Albany, had preached and published a 
sermon in which he denied that the Scriptures were in- 
errant and infallible even in morals and religion. Prof. 
H. P. Smith had published newspaper articles in which 
he contended that if a minister who, on his ordination, 
had honestly subscribed to the Confession, and to the 
Scriptures as the infallible rule, should afterward radi- 
cally and admittedly change his views, it was not his 
duty to withdraw from the Presbyterian ministry ; but, 
as no renewal of his subscription was required, should 
put upon his presbytery the burden of tabling charges 
against him. The Presbyteries of Chester and Genesee 
called the attention of the General Assembly to those 
publications. In response thereto what is commonly 
called the Pertland Deliverance was adopted by the As- 
sembly. In its terms it rigorously confined itself to the 
text of the Chester and Genesee overtures, and to the 
errors of Drs, Ecob and Smith, while its comprehensive 
declaration of the doctrine of the Church on inspiration 
has a wider sweep. 

Several overtures from presbyteries and a memorial 
from several hundred individuals went up to the Wash- 
ington Assembly of 1893, in reference to that Deliver- 
ance. At first the Bills and Overtures Committee re- 
ported a simple and unqualified reaffirmation of the De- 
liverance, with the added declaration, that it contained 
no new doctrine, but expressed what had always been the 
belief of the Church as taught in the Confession. The 
chairman, Dr. W. C. Young, stated, however, that there 
was in the committee a dissenting minority of two on 
the report ; and he had it placed on the docket for future 
consideration. Afterward he had it taken from the 
docket and recummitted ; and then on a subsequent day 
he reported a material modification of the original re- 
port reaffiming ‘‘ the doctrine of the deliverance of the 
Assembly of 1892, that the original Scriptures . . . 
were without error.” Against that, as declaring the 
‘* inerrancy of the original autographs of Scripture to be 
the faith of the Church,” Dr. Herrick Johnson and 
eighty-six others protested. The Assembly replied to 
the Protest, and Dr. Young supplemented the report 
from the Bills and Overtures Committee with a resolu- 
tion that ‘‘the Bible as we now have it in its various 
translations and versions, when freed from all errors 
and mistakes of translators, copyists and printers, is the 
very Word of God, and consequently wholly without 
error.” Then in the judicial case of Dr. Briggs, the doc- 
trine of inerrancy was judicially affirmed in the precise 
Portland words, with the judgment that it is binding on 
the presbyteries. 

From the foregoing statement the following facts 
appear : 

1. The “‘ inerrancy dogma” as asserted at Portland is 
the unanimous and authoritative faith of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, as far as is shown by the action of its judi- 
catories. There was no opposition to it at Portland. Its 
importance was seen as soon as it was read to the Assem- 
bly. A second reading was, therefore, called for. No 
discussion followed. If any in the body voted against it, 
their votes did not attract attention. In the form which 
Dr. Young gave it in his supplemental resolution at 
Washington, it ‘‘ was unanimously adopted,” the minutes 
report. The sizners of the Johnson Protest voted for it. 
They were present when it was adopted ; its adoption 
followed the presentation of their Protest. That Protest 
was not against the Portland Deliverance, or against Dr. 
Young’s verbose rendering of it; but against the trun- 
cated and distorted interpretation of it which the Bills 
and Overtures Committee had at first reported and car- 
ried. Then in the judicial case the Assembly gave its 
judgment in the exact words of the Portland Deliver- 
ance, affirming that to be the authoritative faith of the 
Chur-b, and censuring a presbytery for practically set- 
ting it at naught, thereby judicially affirming its binding 
authority. The Portland ‘inerrancy dogma” is law, the 
highest kind of law, the unchallenged law—unchallenged 
as far as appears from the proceedings of the Assembly 
or of any synod or presbytery in the Church, 

2. As intimated above the first deliverance of the 
Washington Assembly was a truncated, defective and 
erroneous interpretation of the Portland Deliverance; 
and it was against that alone that the Herrick Johnson 
Protest was directed. The Washington Deliverance in- 
terpreted the Portland Deliverance as being limited to 
‘the original Scriptures.” The Protest was against it, 
because it ‘‘ declages the inerrancy of the original auto- 
graphs of Scripture to be the faith of the Church.” The 
Protest truthfully asserted ‘‘No man in subscribing to 
his belief in the Scriptures as the Word of God and the 
only infallible rule of faith and practice, has his mind on 
the original autographs”; and the writer can as truth- 
fully say that when he penned the Portland Deliverance 

he had no thought specially of the original autographs. 
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He believes, indeed, that they were embraced in the De- 
liverance, and, he thinks, with the Answer to the Pro- 
test, that ‘‘if errors were found in the original auto- 


. graphs they could not have proceeded fgom ‘God, who 


is truth itself? the author thereof.’” But he never 
dreamed that he was asserting as atest of orthodoxy the 
narrow confession of a belief concerning documents that 
have disappeared from human view, while saying noth- 
ing about those which we now have, or rather while 
implicitly proclaiming to the world that those which we 
have are errant. He intended to pen a paper, which, 
condensing the Confessional doctrine of inspiration, cov- 
ered the Scriptures as they came from God, past and 
present. Hence the historic “1s.” 

3. With this explanation, the Johnson Protest is a 
valuable strengthening of the faith of the Church. It 
conc: des that ‘*so far as the original manuscript came 
from God, undoubtedly it was without error.” It alleges 
the infallible, errorless, inspiration of the Word of God 
as we still have it, notwithstanding some apparent dis- 
crepancies in matters purely circumstantial.” Its weakest 
point is in the declaration that ‘‘ we have no means of 
determining how far God controlled the penmen [that is, 
the inspired writers], in transcribing from documents in 
matters purely circumstantial”; for in that it antago- 
nizes the Confessional doctrine of inspiration. 

4. The Protest subserved a further providential pur- 
pose. There was an element in the Washington Bills and 
Overtures Committee, which, while maintaining Iner- 
rancy, desired to discredit the form of its assertion in the 
Portland Deliverance. The first action of the Washing- 
ton Assembly was the outcome of that. Had that been 
the whole action of that body, it could have been claimed 
that the Portland Deliverance had been shorn of its 
strength. But the protestants expored the defect of the 
new deliverance, and by their appeal for ‘‘ the Bible we 
have” showed the error into which the committee had 
led the Assembly, and produced somewhat of a panic 
among the advocates of Inerrancy. They saw that as 
impaled by the Protest, the defective interpretation 
would have a damaging effect upon the popular mind in 
reference to the Bible as we have it. Dr. Young also 
realized the error into which he had fallen, and sought 
to repair it by his supplemental resolution. Even that, 
however, did not reaffirm the Portland Deliverance in 
its phraseology. But that was done in the judicial case. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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A MOVE ON ATLANTA. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE C, ROWE. 








THIRTY-ONE years ago the scenes of the greatest civil 
war of modern times were closing. Scene rapidly fol- 
lowed scene, the curtain rising and falling with kaleido- 
scopic rapidity. Among the most dazzling of these 
scenes was Shc rman’s move on Atlanta. The Confeder- 
ates had taken a strong position, under General Johnston, 
at Pine and Kenesaw Mountains. Here they had signal 
stations ; but Sherman's sign ccrps soon learned their sign 
code, and revealed their secrets, Sherman decided to 
break the enemy’s line at Pine Mountain, the advanced 
center ; for he believed in meeting conditions as he found 
them, squarely. This movement caused Johnston to 
abandon Pine Mountain, and on Sherman’s advance to 
take up his position on Kenesaw Mountain. Brisk skir- 
mishes here took place for several days, ending in an 
assault on the Confederate lines. which gave to the 
Union troops an advanced position. Skirmishes followed 
until Johnston was forced to cross the river and bura his 
pontoons, falling back toward Atlanta, five or six miles 
distant. When Sherman had repaired the bridge and 
made freparations he began to move on Atlanta. The 
Confederate authc rities at Richmond, becoming dissatis- 
fied, removed Johnston from command and appointed 
General Hood in his place. 

Atlanta was strongly fortified and, as the Union forces 
approached. Hood’s army fell upon them with great 
fury. The Federals held their ground. This gave them 
an advantage, as from a hill which they had seized they 
could throw cannon balls into the city. Then occurred 
the great battle in which the brilliant young General 
McPherson fell; but after a day of. hard fighting, in 
which Hood made seven distinct assaults on the Union 
lines, meeting with repulse every time, Atlanta’s doom 
was sealed. Another battle followed in which thousands 
of men were slain. Hardee was defeated at Jonesboro, 
and Hood, recognizing the futility of further resistance, 
blew up the powder magazines and evacuated the city. 
Sherman entered Atlanta and telegraphed all over the 
country : “‘ Atlanta is ours; and fairly won.” The move 
on Atlanta had proven a perfect success. 

At that time many of our people were held in slavery 
and were forced to build breastworks to prevent the 
Union army from entering, whose onward march meant 
liberation to them. To-day conditions are changed. 
The war made emancipation possible. Emancipation be- 
came a fact. With emancipation many of the avenues 
of usefulness, of industrial, intellectual, moral and 
spiritual advancement were opened to them. 

After thirty years we, as arace, have much to show 
for our opportunities. Schools and colleges have 


equipped hundredsof our young men and women for the 
work of life. Men and women of intellectual endow- 
ment, professional talent, mechanical skill, inventive 
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genius, taste and skillin art; and proficiency in agricul- 
tural pursuits, have arisen out of the darkness and chaos 
of the past ; and many are the literary, artistic, mechan- 
ical and agricultural productions which, during that time, 
have sprung from the brain and hand of the Negro. 

In 1892 the Columbian Exposition was held in Chicago ; 
but in that marvelous exhibition, representing as it did 
the wisdom, skill inventive genius and general progress 
of the nation and of the world, there was nothing dis- 
tinctively Negro to show the progress of the race in this 
country, or anywhere else, excepting the Haytiau ex- 
hibit. We had no place in that great affair, excepting 
as spectators ; and those who had the opportunity of 
visiting Chicago could not fail to appreciate the fact 
that asplendid opportunity had been lost to the race, 
by not having a distinctively racial exhibit. 

Another opportunity, however, presents itself in 
Atlanta in 1895, Another war is on. It is the war of 
progress. The Cotton States and International Exposi- 
tion, to be held next fall, has extended to our race an 
opportunity for showing its progress during the last 
quarter of acentury. Now isourtime. It is a move on 
Atlanta. We have been able to interpret their sign code. 
It reads, ‘‘ Intelligence is power.” A word to the wise ig 
sufficient. It is not a move on Atlanta with shot and 
shell, as was the case when Sherman captured that city 
thirty-one years ago, but with evidences of progress in 
church, school, printing office, workshop, studio, parlor, 
drawing room and on the farm, for that length of time. 

The Negro exhibit thereshould be complete. The race 
should stand high at Atlanta. With our goodly number 
of ministers, authors, artists, gfaduate teachers, me- 
ehanics, artistic dressmakers, and workers in embroid- 
ery, art. pastel and crayon work, there is no reason why 
we should not send up an exhibit that will prove that the 
race in this country has made commendable progress, 
and is worthy of the respect of the world. 

With every revolution of the wheel of progress new 
changes, betokening advancement, are presented. We 
have been despised, but alarger respect is coming; we 
have been oppressed, but greater freedom is dawning ; 
we have been repressed, but in spite of repression, de- 
velopment all along the line is being made. With James 
Russell Lowell we can say : 

** Humanity sweeps onward, where to-day the martyr stands, 

On the morrow crouches Judas with the silver in his hands; 

Far in front the cross stands ready, and the crackling fagots 

burn, 

And the hooting mob of yesterday in silent awe return 

To gather up the scattered ashes into history’s golden urn.” 

Current history chronicles, and every man who can 
distinguish between things that differ can testify to, the 
progress made, in spite of the fact that those unfriendly 
to the race have frequently declared that the Negro has 
done nothing; and it is for us to show that we have not 
only done something, but much that is worthy of a peo- 
ple who have had more abundant opportunity. 

General Grant once said: ‘‘I will fight it out on this 
line, if it takes allsummer.” That must be our motto. 
We must fight it out during the coming season. We 
must fight it out on this line—the right line: the line of 
intelligence in books, in art, in mechanics, in agricul- 
ture, in practical manhood and womanhood ; on the 
line of a determined purpose to succeed. With Lord 
Beaconsfield we must determine to be heard, to be felt, 
in the life of the nation and of the world. Todo this we 
must take advantage of. disadvantages. No sulking in 
our tents. With the weight of the world’s opinion 
against us, we must go forward and win—compel the 
respect of the world. Thatcan be done only by showing 
to the world that we are worthy of its esteem and con- 
sideration, because we can do something. The question 
‘* What has the Negro done?” must be answered, object- 
ively. At Atlanta we have the privilege and opportuni- 
ty of giving our white friends and enemies an object les- 
son which will have far greater weight than years of 
verbal and written self-assertion. ‘‘Do something,” is 
the watchword. Do it now. This is the day of oppor- 
tunity. Do not let it slip. 

CHARLESTON, S. C. 


-~ 


CHINA, WESTERN SUIENCE AND MISSIONS. 
BY THE REV. DWIGHT GODDARD. 








THE old saying that China never changes is not strictly 
true of tc-day. The twoscore years of faithful mission- 
ary labor, military defeats and commercial loss of rank, 
are shattering her infatuation in things Chinese, and 
honeycombing her conceit. To-day China is as never 
before on the verge of religious, political and industrial 
revolution. Not that these will be precipitately entered 
upon—not at all, for China is above all things moderate 
and conservative. Hers will be the sober, gradual trans- 
formation of years, quite the opposite of Japan’s acro- 
batic changes. Still it is true, that China is on the verge 
of momentous changes whose harbingers have already 
appeared. 

Politically she has lost faith in her Government, owing 
tothe universally acknowledged cupidity of her officials. 
Her system with its backbone of personal responsibility 
is perhaps the best in the world, certainly the cheapest 
and simplest if wisely and honestly administered. But 
therein lies its weakness, the opportunity it affords for 
venality ; and in the absence of the desideratum, honesty, 
there is a growing opinion that her system of govern- 
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ment must be modified. The young Emperor has been 
rudely awakened to find himself surrounded with un- 
trustworthy subordinates, and the shock of his awaken- 
ing is rather increased with the knowledge that he is 
Tartar, they Chinese. The great mass of Chinese people 
have never harbored loyal affection for the Tartar dy- 
nasty—their conquerors. Of more moment still is the 
absence of anything like national patriotism on the part 
of her people (Gilbert Reid to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing). For this defect they are to thank Confucius who 
taught the supreme necessity of filial obedience that led 
ultimately to that most ossifying of religious beliefs—the 
worship of ancestors. It has exalted the family, the clan 
above the State, until inter-urban rivalries and inter-urban 
jealousies are carried to such an extreme that regiments 
of soldiers from adjoining provinces, in the face of the 
enemy, have refused to fight side by side and deserted 
the field. These causes, to be sure, have existed side by 
side for years ; they are ominous now because they are so 
openly and generally acknowledged. 

Commercially the sigas of the times prophesy changes. 
European rivalry for her trade; stupendous offers for 
monopolies ; the profits of the great hongs in spite of 
middlemen, the growing amount of capital in the hands 
of compradors and advanced native merchants, who are 
disposed to adopt European policies; the decline of her 
tea trade; Japanese commercial success and her haste 
to include commercial advantages in the treaty of peace ; 
the profits of the I. M. Customs under English control ; 
the exasperating condition of the financial media, with 
its taels of various value, paper notes, ounces silver, Mex- 
ican dollars, cut and brigot, and, most ridiculous of all, 
her brass cash, a thousand more or less to a string of 
most uncertain value, with exchange shifting hourly 
and increasing with every milestone, all foreshadow 
coming events. However ideal her present system of 
manufacture, by single families making some one line of 
goods and selling the same from theirown house may 
be, it cannot compete with the manufacture by ma- 
ebinery in large quantities and separate sale. The grow- 
ing number and importance of great hongs, both foreign 
and native, tell us the change has already begun. An- 
other, and by no means slight indication, is the growing 
sale by the street venders of foreign novelties—watches, 
clocks, wire nails, matches, pictures, knives, etc. The 
value of this fact as evidence lies in the crystallized 
forms of all Chinese articles of sale. Now they are be- 
ginning to tolerate and adopt foreign designs and nov- 
elties. But yesterday even in the ports all stores were 
closed at dark, to-day it is not uncommon to see them 
open until ten, brilliant with American hanging lamps, 
and decorated with Connecticut clocks. 

The changes industrially lie along the same lines. Her 
system of house manufacture already shows the effect of 
Japanese and European competition, and yet how gener- 
ally this hand manufacture still obtains is astounding. 
Here in Fubchau, a treaty port of a million and a quar- 


*ter population, sharing with Amoy the traffic of an~ 


immense province, and the natural outlet for vast regions 
inland, it is doubtful if there is a steam engine in use 
outside of the foreign hongs and a score of launches on 
the river. Think of lumber for such a city sawed by 
hand, of cloth woven, grain ground, iron cast and metal 
worked by hand? The Chinese are beginning to ask ques- 
tions, and it forbodes the future. 

Then the absurd objections to mining the known de- 
posits of coal, iron, gold and every useful metal, lest, 
forsooth, it disturb the fire and water demons—or in- 
fluence the dragon—are laughed at by the people. Cer- 
tainly such foolish objections cannot long stand in the 
way of the bonuses offered by German and English syn- 
dicates for mining privileges and monopolies. 

The item of transportation, especially, is immediately 
involved, for nothing was so clearly proven by the late 
war as that China’s greatest weakness lay in her inability 
to quickly transport and concentrate men and material 
at one place. She will probably seek to remedy this de- 
fect at once, and she cannot be too prompt. It is almost 
incomprehensible that a nation of China’s domain and re- 
sources should for so long be content with oxen and junks 
as her best mode of transportation, while in the greater 
part of the Empire the backs of men are the sole resource. 
Here in Fukien Province there is not a single highway 
(outside of a few miles built by foreigners for pleasure 
driving near the settlements) that is fit for wheels, The 
advent of highways, railroads, steam river navigation 
and telegraphs cannot be far distant, and with their com- 
ing all else must irresistibly be modified. 

In her system of education, also, she is meditating 
change. It is currently reported from native sources 
that the Emperor is considering the abandonment of the 
imperial examinations because of their questionable 
value. It isdoubtful if so radical a step is proposed, yet 
nevertheless the war has confirmed, what contact with 
other people has long ago shown, that the application of all 
the best years of a man’s life in the effort to write charm- 
ing essays is useless as a preparation for leadershipin war 
or industry. The current reports further affirm that the 
Emperor has said that knowledge of Western science is 
necessary in statesmen and people if China isto maintain 
her territory and authority. So much is certainly true 
whether they abandon the literary examinations or not. 

Pointing this way was an incident that occurred last 
fall. A graduate of the A. B. C. F. M. College at 
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Fuhchau, had received his second imperial degree, and in 
the book which it is customary for such a one to publish 
for presentation to the court when he applies at Peking 
for the third and highest degree, giving his life and 
family connections, honors received from officials, rec- 
ommendations, places of study, teachers and officials 
under whom he has studied, etc., were the names of the 
veteran missionaries, Dr. Baldwin and Mr. Hartwell, the 
name of the college and of Mr. Peet the principal. These 
names had the place of honor, also, near that of the Vice- 
roy ; while the report of the chancellor on the success- 
ful examination said : ‘‘The essay was notable as show- 
ing the candidates’ knowledge of Western science.” The 
inclusion of these names and such a reference is rare in 
the history of the imperial examinations. Three literary 
graduates came to Mr. Peet in May to ask questions 
about the study of Western science and the establish- 
ment of scientific schools. 

They also asked about the possibility of starting a daily 
paper. Not only this ; but at the last commencement of 
the A. B. C.F. M. College a number of officials 
were present to show their interest in theschool. Among 
them was the son of a late viceroy, now head of all the 
Confucian worship in the city, also the present provincial 
salt commissioner, and an aldermen who is also head of a 
civic reform club, whose memorials to Peking have been 
well received. There is shown, by poor and rich alike, a 
common desire to study English. Concerning possible 
changes in the religious condition, it may be safely said 
that they will come more slowly, not so much from any 
hatred of Christianity or any especial love for their own 
faith, but from the nature vf the Chinese. They areslow 
to adopt new things, especially when no outward pres- 
sure is brought to bear and their inclinations run the 
other way. They are not essentially a religious people. 
This may be said in the face of prevailing Confucianism, 
Buddhism and Taoism, the multitudinous feast days, 
perpetual idol procession and uncounted temples. The 
Chinese are materialistic at heart. They love peace, food 
and show. The processions, ceremonials and feasts grat- 
ify their love of show, and the temples are half theaters. 
They are industrious and frugal, but not faithful, honest 
or careful. The money argument is weighty with them, 
but deep principles weigh very lightly. They honor the 
show of religion but not the substance ; so they cling to 
ceremonial and procession more for the love of pageantry 
than for any deep conception of truth involved. The 
same man may be a Confucianist, a Taoist and a Bud- 
dhist, without troubling himself to harmonize the three, 
He worships his parents and lives generally according to 
Confucian ethics, but plants, builds, marries, etc., in a 
real or affected fear of Taoist demons, whom he compla- 
cently proceeds to placate with mock money, paper gar- 
ments and artificial food. During this same time, how- 
ever, what little conception of the future life he may hold 
will be Buddhistic, and Buddhist priests will officiate at 
his funeral. That which has deepest hold is ancestral 
worship, and this with the income of new ideas will be 
sapped to the foundation. 

At present, at least here in Fukien Province, there is 
no opposition to missionaries as such. In the past the 
opposition that has been shown has sprung more from 
inherent dislike of foreigners and foreign ways than 
from any dislike of Christianity per se. In the country 
as well as in the city there is the same idle curiosity for 
the moment, always followed with lofty indifference— 
good-will plainly shown, but personal concern so rare. 
It is not attractive to them because it has, apparently, no 
money value and no ceremonial; it is abhorrent to them 
when they find out that, unlike Taoism and Buddhism, 
it involves ethics, They have no use for a religion that 
demands, ‘‘ Be ye holy, for the Lord your God is holy.” 
They have no intention to be more moral than the purely 
negative exigencies of ‘‘ preserving the face” and ob- 
serving the “ proprieties,” demands. 

Again, the Chinese are not metaphysical thinkers like 
the Hindus. What is it worth in money? is their first 
and last concern. They affirm the most glaring contra- 
dictions, and when brought to task, say: ‘‘ All the 
same, no difference.” The idea is explained to them of 
one God, supreme above the heavens, and they say, as 
nonchalantly as you please: ‘* Yes ; that is what we do, 
worship Heaven and earth.” This indifference on the 
part of the people to vital religion, which may be either 
careless or supercilious, is the burden of missionary life 
in China. This is only generally true, for the 
50,000 native Christians show that the grace of God is 
effective here in China. But what is 50,000 in 400,000,- 
000? Nevertheless, in this indifference lies the promise 
of religious change, after all; for faith in the old done 
away with, under the influence of Western civilization, 
there must come (however much we must regret it) 


atheism with its attendent chaos of morals and then the - 


slow, sure adoption of the true faith. 

With this somewhat long introduction on the signs of 
change in China, let,us come to the real purpose of the 
paper. 

How are missions to profit by these coming changes ? 
Is the thing that they can wisely do limited to redou- 
bling exertions along theold lines? Certainly the latter, 
perhaps more, The circumstances here in some respects 
are not dissimilar to the condition of India when Aiex- 
ander Duff founded his system of higher education in 
India. There, conversions had been sporadic, while the 
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real foundations of her heathenism had been untouched. 
Native, missionary and governmental higher education 
was in Sanscrit, Persian or Arabic, which only wasted 
energy and graduated atheists steeped in a destructive 
knowledge of Western philosophy and infidelity. Duff 
proposed that higher education, especially in philosophy 
and theology, be given in English as the medium and 
under Christian auspices. Immense success crowned 
his efforts, until he saw before his death the structure of 
pagan India tumbling to its foundations. 

China is likewise ready for Western knowledge, and 
eager to learn English ; but, unlike the Hindus, she has 
no love for philosophic speculations. Her ideal is ability 
to compose beautiful essays upon fanciful or historical 
subjects, embellished with aphoristic and metaphoric 
gems, and rich in laudatory references to ancient heroes 
and sages. This is consistent with the Chinese charac- 
teristic love of money, comfort and show. 

To-day she is rudely awakened to find that she is being 
left behind, that other nations are surpassing her in 
wealth, comfort and splendor—the very things she prizes 
most. At once ina characteristic, subtile, but materialistic 
analysis, they find the reason in the possession by Western 
nations of Western science. They do not care a fig for 
our philosophies or ethics, but they do court our powers 
of producing and acquiring wealth. 

This is the situation. The Chineseare anxious to learn 
English. They are about to introduce railroads, steam 
navigation, steam manufacturing, telegraphs and postal 
service, with all their multitudinous accessories. Can 


_ missionaries profit by these coming changes? The an- 


swer of this paper is—Yes! By the establishment of 
well-equipped schools of Western science and industrial 
training. The exigencies of India in Duff’s day demanded 
a knowledge of English and her philosophies ; the exi- 
gencies of China to-day demand a knowledge of English 
and her sciences. Scnools of science will meet the de- 
mand. If they get their science from French or German 
polytechnics, they will get also their intidelity and ration- 
alism. This isclearly shown in the case of the Imperial 
University at Tokio. Butif they get their knowledge 
from scientific schools under the auspices of Christian 
missions, they will uaturally absorb a large amount of 
Christianity, and many an engineer will go out a devout 
servant of the Nazarene Carpenter. 

Paul found it wise to be all things to all men, if per- 
chance he might save some. Modern missions may 
profit by his example, and will not be disloyal to their 
Master if they give what the Chinese want, but in a 
Christian atmosphere in order that the spirit of new, 
scientific China may be Christian. Missions have little 
to lose by such a policy and much to gain. 

The conceit of the Chinese literati is proverbial ; such 
schools will teach the dignity of labor, and skilled en- 
gineers may confidently take their place of equality be- 
side the proudest Chinsz. The study of science will 
demonstrate the infinite value of truth. This lesson 
especially China has yet to learn. Scientitic experiments 
demand absolute truthfulness and highest degree of 
painstaking; they will, therefore, counteract the prevail- 
ing tendency to superficiality and deceit. 

It would remedy, also, a grave weakness in a purely 
religious propaganda. Such always, whether intentional 
or otherwise, develops the impression that the only good 
Christians are preachers or colporters or teachers—in- 
dustrial training alongside of literary restores the p roper 
balance. It corrects the tendency also to ‘‘ other worldli- 
ness,” and gives the opportunity to missionaries to 
show the same interest in the welfare of business young 
men asin theological students. It provides a vent for the 
escape of the unworthy material from crowding into the 
ministry. It is educating a selt-supporting constituency 
that instead of becoming burdensome “‘ rice Christians” 
will become the bulwark of her prosperity. 

It puts into the hands of Christians and those favor- 
able to Christianity the eaptain ship of the new indus- 
tries, and provides defenders for Christianity within the 
ranks of the new order. 

Inevitably with the transition from old to new indus- 
tries, many will be thrown out of work. We know that 
we replace a hundred-fold fur all we destroy; but still the 
suffering incident to the transition will be severe, If the 
missions hold aloof from the industrial development in 
their narrow absorption in strictly religious work, they 
must bear the onus of popular dissatisfaction. With in- 
dustrial schools under their care, they are not blamed for 
the cause but praised for their efforts to alleviate. 
For a like reason it would be wise to learn from General 
Booth to establish ‘‘ elevators” for the manufacture of 
matches, soap, brushes, tinware, etc., that employment 
may be found for the converts from the idle trades who 
would otherwise be in danger of want or more probably 
deterred from accepting Christianity. 

Such schools would be popular from the beginning ; we 
know this from experience already in teacning English. 
The ones that come would pay tuition, and the college 
would be in part self supporting. Fur such schools the 
upper classes could be approached for contributions for 
running expeases, and nu doubt they would respond as 
quickly as they do to the support of our hospitals ; but to 
establish such institutions calls for large sums of money, 
more than can be expected from mission boards. They 
must be built, equipped and endowed by individuals. 
Surely the honor that has come to such noble founders 
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of universities at the birth of nations must be incentive 
to some generous man to do like service for China. 
Who will be China’s Harvard and Robert and Harris? 
Who will add to his prayer that the Lord’s kingdom may 
come the self-sacrifice necessary to found one source of 
growth of that kingdom through the combined study of 
God and his creation in schools of science under mission- 
ary auspices? 
FusCHAU, CHINA. 
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A REVIVAL IN LITHOGRAPHY? 
I. 
BY FRANK WEITENKAMPF. 





LITHOGRAPHY has had two distinct phases of develop- 
ment. Asan original art, that is, painter-lithography, it 
flourished for a period and then languished ; as an adjunct 
to business it has steadily improved and held its own. Dis- 
covered by the German Alois Senefelder toward the end of 
the last century, its peculiar advantages asa medium for 
artists were not recognized until about two decades later. 
Then, however, it was enthusiastically taken up, and ina 
few years a group of remarkable artist-lithographers were 
utilizing the grease-crayon and the stone for the produc- 
tion of work that appealed to the connoisseur with all the 
charm of an autographic art. Thus there ensued a period 
of brilliant achievement which lasted about forty years. 
Then enthusiasm waned, commercial interests claimed the 
art entirely as their own, and it passed from the hands of 
artists into those of workmen. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that the exigencies of business indirectly brought 
about great improvement in color printing and various 
mechanical processes. But lithography as a means of origi- 
nal artistic expression was thrust almost entirely into the 
background. 

In recent years there is becoming manifest a revival of 
interest in-the art of painter-lithography, so fascinating to 
its devotees. Is it to become simply a medium for the re- 
production of sketches, of clever but volatile, ephemeral 
efforts, or are the earnestness, the thoroughness, the bril- 
liant qualities of the works of the early masters of the art 
to be reflected in the productions of its latter-day dis- 
ciples ? 

It is with lithography as with etching. A good artist is 
not necessarily a good etcher or lithographer. A certain 
popularity which etching has enjoyed appears to have 
drawn to this form of art not afew of those men who are 
so apt to follow in grooves channeled by others, With such 
itis not a matter of predilection, but of imitation. Fur- 
thermore, the artist who considers such a serious business 
as etching, or illustrating—yes, or even caricaturing— 
merely as a bit of by-play, as an occasional artistic drudg- 
ery necessary for boiling the pot and filling the stomach, 
surely he is not the one that arrives at complete and self- 
satisfying attainment. It seems almost unnecessary to 
insist on the fact that a predisposition of artistic charac- 
ter is one of the prime essentials to success in such a 
specialty. Lithography, like etching, is a truly autographic 
art, and displays the artist’s individuality without the in- 
tervention ofany human agency between him and his pub- 
lic. With no engraver or process to stand as an interme- 
diary between us and him, it is an open, personal manifes- 
tation of his design and intention with the full impress of 
his character. 

Naturally, the painter-lithographer, like the painter- 
etcher, must arrive at a full understanding of the pecul- 
iarities and characteristics of his medium. He must 
choose it for its own sake as a means of artistic expression ; 
if he do not, if he be not impelled by preference to the use 
of the lithographic crayon (as of the etching-needle), surely 
his performances will be as halting and stammering as 
utterance in an unfamiliar language. Manet’s picture of 
the execution of Emperor Maximilian is curious and inter- 
esting, but can hardly attract us as a specimen of lithog- 
raphy. And Barye, in lithographs such as his little 
** Etude de Chats,” used the stone as he would any other 
medium, simply to make studies. On the other hand, his 
famous contemporary, Delacroix, has produced some of 
the most noted examples of lithography that the world 
possesses. In work like his “ Tigre Royal” and “‘ Lton de 
V Atlas ’—modeled by scratching white lines on a ground 
of solid black—he “ showed what vigor and color the litho- 
graphic crayon can acquire in the hands of a master.” 
Eugéne Isabey, like Delacroix, was in sympathy with his 
medium, and the exuberant bravura coloring of his paint- 
ings is echoed in the rich tones of his lithographs. 

In fact, it is through the efforts of the French romanti- 
cists that the art emerged from its babbling infancy into 
full-fledged maturity. The period of these early men 
forms the golden age of lithography. Theodore Géricault, 
some of whose many admirable lithographs are veritable 
masterpieces, was one of the creators of this art, which 

Gros, Prud’hon, Carle and Horace Vernet, Raffet, Charlet 
and others likewise helped to develop to the plenitude of 
its value. As Jules Adeline says, “nearly all the artists 
of 1830 lithographed ; but Charlet, Raffet and Bellangé were 
certainly among those who lithographed with the greatest 
zeal . . . and success.” Of these three, Raffet is best 
known. His fame rests practically altogether on his work 
on the stone; and he was not only a lithographer of the 
first rank but an acknowledged master in military art. 
He showed keen observation in his reproduction of the 
types of the French Army, and in his large battle scenes, 
crowded with masses of troops, the individual figures are 
carefully studied from life. His work forms ‘“‘a collection 
of inestimable military documents.’”’ Charlet’s art was 
joyous and lacked the tragic element of Raffet’s remark- 
able pictures. He dealt with the vie intime of the old sol- 
diers of the Republic and the Empire. The few canvases 
by Bellangé that have been seen in this country are not 
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very remarkable productions; but be was a virtuoso with 
the pen, and in lithography he took high rank. A. G. De- 
camps and Paul Huet also drew exceptional effects from 
that rich gamut of tones that lies between the white of thé 
paper and the deep, velvety black of the crayon. And in 
such work, fairly palpitating with strong feeling for color, 
one hardly recognizes the gray crayonnage of the earliest 
lithographs. The pale, silvery tones of these first efforts 
have given place to deep, rich blacks and fine contrasts, 
highly suggestive of color. 

There are still otbers who may be named as more or less 
prominent in the mass of artists who took up lithography 
during this period. Gavarni, that prince of satirists, 
handled the crayon with a brilliancy and spirit all his own: 
the few lithographs by Théophile Chauvel, the painter- 
etcher, marked by intense and velvety blacks, have been 
characterized as ‘simply extraordinary’; Aimé Lemud 
bas been called the “‘ Paul Delaroche of lithography”; Cé- 
lestin Nanteuil, “the romantic illustrator par excellence,” 
was a lithographer of the first order; Victor Adam (1801- 
65), who issued innumerable lithographic albums, and dis- 
played an extraordinary facility, never made great preten- 
sions, and is known best by his drawings of animals used 
as models in courses of drawing; Daguerre, Louis Pas- 
teur, Léon Cogniet and Rosa Bonheur have also litho- 
graphed ; and considering the apparent adaptability of 
lithography to Corot’s style, it seems peculiar that he did 
so little in that line. For a number of years (1823-35), the 
brothers Gihaut issued annual lithographic albums, 
attracting some of the best talent in France. Much excel- 
lent or interesting work is buried in this and similar pub- 
lications, and in the files of comic papers like La Carica- 
ture and the Charivuri, many of which have become quite 
rare, while collectors are increasing. 

It will be noticed that the artists named thus far are all 
Frenchmen, and it is indeed in France that painter-lithog- 
raphy underwent its fullest and most glorious development. 
Tho of Bavarian invention, in practice the art is French 
through the artists who have rendered themselves and it 
illustrious at the same time. Ant. André in 1800 and Jo- 
hannot pére in 1806 tried in vain to propagate lithography 
in France. It was the Comte Charles Philibert de Lastey- 
rie, the chief promoter of the art in that country, who first 
successfully introduced it there. Aftet going to Munich 
in 1812 and 1814 in order to study lithography and acquire 
the secrets of its processes, he established the first French 
lithographic printing establishment in 1816, and in the fol- 
lowing year his products figured in the Salon. The proc- 
ess immediately found favor, and its use spread rapidly; 
‘‘thenceforth,” says Beraldi, ‘‘ lithography, bornin Munich, 
is naturalized French.” 

And, in truth, none have handled the grease-crayon, the 
pen, the scraper with the same virtuosity as the French. 
Only in a few isolated instances do we find artists of other 
lands who take rank with the best of the French masters 
of the stone. Such a one is Adolf Menzel. But he stood 
head and shoulders above all other Germans who attempted 
this medium, so that it is not surprising to find prominent 
German critics like Richard Graul avowing that his 
memorable efforts on the stone (1851) ‘‘not only indicate the 
highest degree of artistic power of expression in a thor- 
oughly peculiar art-language, but have also remained un- 
surpassed even in these days of more extended technical 
ability in lithography.’’ Neither Pettenkofen nor Kriehu- 
ber, the masters of original lithography in Austria, attained 
Menzel’s daring and characteristic power. In England, 
Richard P. Bonington (1801-’28) easily takes the place of 
honor, with none to crowd him; he left about sixty litho- 
graphs, most of them views of Gothic monuments, veritable 
chefs-d’ceuvre, marked by an exquisite delicacy. None of 
his countrymen approached him, but mention might be 
made of the much more workmanlike Samuel Prout and 
James Duffield Harding. Prout’s sketches of landscape 
and architecture are broadly drawn ; but they show a uni- 
formity of handling which emphasizes and makes apparent 
the fact that many of them were academic copies for in- 
struction in drawing, and Harding’s work is somewhat 
similar in character. 

New YorE CIty. 








Sanitery. 
DEGENERATES. 





WHILE M. Nordau, and others of his ilk, are inviting us 
to look upon ourselves as “‘ degenerates,” and rapidly going 
down hill, it is refreshing to come across the expressed 
opinions of a thoughtful, observant, sensible man who 
knows better. We, the “ heirs of all the ages,” enjoying 
the usufruct of all the forces and influences that make for 
the progress and betterment of mankind—degenerates ? a 
name against which the soul of every right-minded person 
rises up in remonstrance and rebellion. Dr. T. Clifford 
Allbut, in a recent number of the Contemporary Review, 
gives us the fruit of some study that goes a little further 
than skin-deep into statistics and circumstances, and 
much further than those theory-devoured cranks, who are 
always groaning over the evil days. 

He calls attention to the fact that the records of all dis- 
eases, insanity included, are much fuller and more complete 
than they were twenty years ago, and that cases of nervous 
aberration that would then have been scarcely noted are 
now classified and counted in; and he thinks that the im- 
proved hygienic and medical treatment of the present day 
does mnch to prolong the lives of this class of defectives, 
so that comparing the present numbers with former times, 
there seems to be a great increase ; and while the degenera- 
tion preachers are claiming that the strain and stress of 


study and social excitement are eating out the nerves of: 


the people supposed to be the “ best off ”’ of all the world, 
the fact is, that the great increase of insanity comes from 
the agricultural laboring classes, and among these notably 
from the illiterate. 
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He calls attention to the fact, that by better conditions 
infant mortality and the infection death-rates have been so 
diminished as to leave a larger proportion of invalids sur- 
viving to middle life or old age, whereas formerly they 
would have been killed off early, instead of which they 
sufferfrom chronic troubles--rheumatism, heart trouble, 
et als. 

He sturdily says “the patient invalid” is going out of 
fashion, and in place the sick man puts his disorders to 
the question, and, having learned what they are, he is “‘ up 
and at ’em,’’ and as a result of this impatient resistance, 
we are so much better fed, housed, exercised and treated 
that the physique of all classes has been improved, espe- 
cially that of the upper and middle classes. 

Dr. Alibut scouts ‘ overwork” and ‘overstrain”’ as 
the cause of many evils that are charged to their account, 
and maintains that it is bad physical habits, and senseless 
methods of work that do the mischief, and that we are just 
beginning to learn how to work intelligently and wisely. 
He thinks that more brain exercise develops the nervous 
system and strengthens it. 

Certainly there is a saving power in mental effort, and in 
the stimulus of the action of mind on mind. {n the early 
days of our Civil War, it was found that city-bred men 
could and did withstand the fatigues of the march and the 
discomforts of the camp better than the farmers’ boys, and 
whether it came from that type of pride that makes men 
“live for each other’s eyes” or not, the fact remained. 
Why has the American Indian proved such an utter fail- 
ure as a soldier ? How much has his undeveloped brain and 
nervous fiber done toward it ? 

Dr. Allbut feels quite sure that nineteenth century 
nerves are much tougher and abler to meet demands upon 
them than those of earlier centuries, because they are 
strengthened and invigorated by exercise. He sees and de- 
plores the effects of isolation, and discovers a true remedy 
for much of the vaporing of neurotics, in providing for 
them interesting occupation, that will make them forget 
themselves. Let all the believers in the degeneracy doc- 
trine procure and read the original article, for there is 
much need, so as not to libel in their minds, this, which in 
fulfillment of that plan that isever an unfolding of the 
divine ideal, is the best hour of the best day that has yet 
been made. 


> 


IT is one of the interesting illustrations of how the 
human organs “work together for the good”’ of their 
possessor, that in certain rare cases where there is a sup- 
pression of the gastric juice, or a deficiency of it through 
the atrophy of the glands that secrete it, other parts of 
the alimentary apparatus take up the work and the well. 
being of the patient is not diminished. Recent medical 
literature contains the minute description of several cases 
iu which the patient having died of something quite other 
than dyspepsia—the “‘ missing link” has been discovered 
and the kindly helpfulness of one organ has been found to 
have so supplemented that of another, that we exclaim not 
only that ‘‘ man is fearfully and wonderfully made” but 
that in a still more marvelous manner, is he kept alive in 
spite of many accidents and drawbacks. 





.... When Canal Street in New York City was “out in 
the country,’”’ there was an invasion of yellow fever that 
destroyed more than a thousand lives, even when everybody 
who had relatives outside to receive them or who had 
means of purchasing safe country quarters had fled. Now, 
tho cases are constantly being heard of as leaving Brazil or 
Cuba and dying before reaching here, of course exposing 
all the shipmates to the disease, nobody is panic-stricken ; 
instead, the ship is thoroughly and scientifically disin- 
fected, the shipmates are isolated, and all the busy life of 
the city goes on just as if there were not a potential explo- 
sion in the harbor. 


....Mr. Rufus Waterhouse—whose wife had lost her life 
by tuberculosis—diedinstantly of heart disease a few weeks 
ago. He had made a will, some time before, that gave 
about $200,000 to St. Luke’s Hospital ‘‘to establish and 
maintain the Mary S. Waterhouse Memorial Ward for 
consumptive sewing women and consumptives depending 
on sewing women.”” Hehad become convinced by observa- 
tion of the contagiousness of the trouble. 








School and College. 


A VERY characteristic ‘students’ revolution ’”’ recently 
took place at the University of Moscow. The Director of 
the Historical Society, Prof. W. O. Kljutshewski, in 
a memorial address on the late Emperor, had made use of 
these words: 

“Emperor Alexander III has saved European civilization from 
destruction and has made Russia a state of high culture. Science 
must claim for Alexander III that he, in the name of truth, won 
public opinion for himself, that he has advanced the cause of 
good and has elevated historical science in Russia.” 

This aroused the ire of the students, who, as is well 
known, had been kept down with an iron hand by the late 
Czar, and who well remembered that the latter had forbid- 
den the versatile historian, Bilbasson, the author of a 
masterly History of Catharine II, from continuing his re- 
searches or publishing them. Kijutshewski, nevertheless, 
published bis address, and the students bought up a large 
number of copies and sent them out, accompanied with the 
well-known fable of the Russian satirist, Vouvism, in which 
eulogies are delivered by various animals at the death of 
their dreaded foe, the lion. Copies were sent to every pro- 
fessor and high dignitary in Russia. When the author of 
the offensive article appeared in his lecture room he was 
hissed and hooted, and amid cries of “‘ Pereat’’ prevented 
from lecturing. Nine students received a small fine for 
this, and even against this the whole body of students 
protested. The Cossacks were sent and arrested a large 
number of students, and forty-four were banished forever 
from all Russian higher institutions of learning. The 
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students of buth Moscow and St. Petersburg Universities, 
as also forty-two professors, petitioued the Government to 
pardon the culprits, but this has been steadily refused. 


....The first Summer School of Theology held in this 
country has just closed a ten days’ session at Cleveland, 
O. The School modeled upon the Oxford Summer School 
plan was arranged for and superintended by President 
Charles F. Thwing, of Western Reserve University, the 
sessions being held in the chapel of the Adelbert College 
building. The attendance from out of the city, tho not as 
large as the project merited, was widespread. Thirteen 
States were represented, Vermont and Oklahoma being the 
extreme regions east and west; there were also several 
clergymen and laymen from Canada. The general theme 
of study in the School was “‘ The Revelation of God,” which 
was presented in courses and in single lectures. There 
were given in ail thirty-nine lectures by fourteen different 
lecturers. The list of lecturers included some of the lead- 
ing theologians, professors, and pulpit orators of our day, 
representing the extremely liberal and the stanchly or- 
thodox schools of thought. One of the features of the 
School was the unity of spirit which prevailed,a unity in 
doctrinal discussions amid all the diversities of subject 
and of treatment. Another feature was the positiveness 
and the cumulative character of most of the teaching. 
Throughout all the dissussion, also, the value of philoso- 
phy asan aid to theology was very strongly emphasized. 


...-lowa College has employed a second professor, Selden 
L. Whitcomb, in the chair of English, adopted the ‘‘ group 
system,’’ enabling the student to take his choice out of 
pine groups of majors, with a large election among minors, 
and is preparing for a jubilee in 1898. That year will com- 
plete the first half century since instruction was begun in 
this college, which is the oldest in Iowa. During the com- 
ing three years a special effort is to be made to increase its 
facilities. 


...-Dr, Francis Walker, son of Prof. Francis A. Walker, 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, has accepted 
his call to the department of Political and Social Science 
in Colorado College. He pursued his post-graduate studies 
at Columbia College, where he took high rank, and goes 
with much promise of success to this rapidly growing 
institution. 


...-At Geneva College, at Beaver Falls, Penn., the college 
year—1894-'95—was the best in its history. A class of 23 
was graduated, seven different States being represented. 
One of the features of the year was the interest awakened 
and the good secured by the ‘ Students’ Volunteer Band ” 
of the college. 








Personals. 





SIMON NEWCOMB, one of the ablest astronomers in the 
United States and author of the Nautical Almanack, lives 
at Washington, D.C.,in a house almost entirely filled 
with books and pamphlets. He was born in Nova “cotia, 
and, after a good secondary education, became a district 
school teacher. His mathematical ability, however, did 
not leave him long in obscurity and very soon brought 
honors upon him from scientific men and scientific socie- 
ties at home and abroad such as few men are privileged to 
enjoy. Among the diplomas, medals, degrees and letters 
from royalties and scientists, Professor Newcomb values 
not the least the following testimonial : 


“This is to certify that Mr. Simon Newcomb was well qualified 
to instruct children in the various branches of English educa- 
tion, and possesses a good moral character. He exhibited a very 
considerable knowledge of the higher branches of mathematics. 

“W.J. SUDLER, 
. “ JoHNn W, E. SuDLER, 

“Trustees for Primary School No. 4 of Q. A. Co. for Yearend- 
ing 1855. 

* SUDLERVILLE, November 23d, 1855.” 


....-The Katholikos of all the Armenians is a noble- 
looking old man of seventy-four, with handsome features 
anda fine gray beard. He speaks Armenian, Turkish and a 
little French, but nota word of Russian. His scholarship 
is not very noteworthy, but he is the author of several 
works—a commentary on the Psalms, and one or two 
smaller books of a devotional character. When at home 
among his own people he wears a violet velvet skullcap 
and a loose robe of light drab-colored stuff. When receiv- 
ing visitors he puts a black peaked hood of moiré silk over 
the skullcap and wears a gown of blue silk and a magnifi- 
cent diamond cross. He is oue of the most urbane of men, 
and the Western visitor to the monastery obtains easy 
access to his presence. He took part in the Berlin Confer 
ence, and after his labors there were ended he visited Eng- 
jiand, where Dean Stanley received him, and had him once 
pronounce the benediction in Westminster Abbey. The 
Katholikos is fond of alluding to his visit to England, and 
has been heard to regret that he is now too old to visit the 
great Republic across the ocean. 


....Dr. Gilbert Grace, the most famous English cricketer, 
has just attained, in arecent match game, the score of one 
thousand points, which means that he ran a thousand 
times the distance of several meters, which separate the 
two “rows of wickets.’’ This is the more remarkable as Dr 
Grace is forty-seven years old, and at an age when most ath- 
letes have ceased to undergo very violent exercise. He has 
overcome all the other players in the world during the last 
thirty years ; and the crowds have paid such high prices to 
see him play that it is noexaggeration to pat his income at 
$50 a day, which is a larger sum than the greater part of 
the English magistrates, officials and ministers receive. A. 
newspaper recently made the estimation that the value of 
the prizes—cups, chronometers, chains, rings, medallions, 
etc.—which have been won by the doctor would not be less 
than $20,000, 
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Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE Grand Jury in this city have handed in indict- 
ments against Sheriff Tamsen and the former warden 
and keeper of Ludlow Street Jail, charging them with 
criminal negligence in permitting the post-office thieves 
to escape. The Sunday excise law was enforced even more 
rigidly last Su day than at any time before in this city, 
and the success here is stirring the people in Brooklyn to 
bring pressure to bear upon Mayor Schieren to a like 
enforcement there. The trial of Police Captain Eakins 
has been the occasion of some sharp remarks by Police 
Commissioner Grant, condemning the trial asacrime. The 
other commissioners have criticised his action, while the 
trial is still in process. There seems no probability, how- 
ever, of avy serious division in the Board. The Board has 
issued a new plan for promotions by which it hopes in time 
to fill the most important positions with tried and trust- 
worthy men. 
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ing to the statements ten English missionaries were killed. 

The Americans were saved. The societies represented were 

the Methodist Episcopal Church in this country and the 
Church Missionary Society of England. The attack seems 
to have been accompanied with very great cruelty and tor- 
ture of those who were killed. One American lady, a Miss 
Hartford, is said to have been injured but not fatally, and 
was rescued. Telegrams to the rooms of the Methodist 
Episcopal Missionary Society in this city announce the 
safety of the Americans and the death of the English mis- 
sionaries. It is generally attributed to the bitter anti- 
foreign feeling aroused in China in view of the late war 
and some apathy on the part of the Government in enforc- 
ing the protection of foreigners. 





.... There has been no special change in the situation in 
Bulgaria. It is reported that Prince Ferdinand will cer- 
tainly arrive in Sofia about the middle of August. On the 
other hand the result of the deputation sent to St. Peters- 
burg to secure the recognition by Russia of the present 
Bulgarian Government does not augur well for the recog- 
nition of Prince Ferdinand. The Russian Government, it 
is understood, will recognize the Bulgarian Government, 
but not the present administration ; and the Metropolitan 
Clement states that Bulgaria will soon have an orthodox 
dynasty. This could hardly mean anything else than the 
abdication or deposition of Prince Ferdinand. This is 
further emphasized by the statement that the organ of the 
Liberal leader, Radoslavoff, in Sofia, expresses the opinion 
that the dynasty question must be reopened in the imme- 
diate future. 


.... There is widespread interest in a trial going on in 
Philadelphia of a man named H. H. Holmes, who has been 
charged with almost every conceivablecrime. It is claimed 
that he was in the habit of luring people into his house, 
killing them, gaining insurance, and then selling the skel- 
etons. The proof as yet is hard to get, altho it is said that 
one of the men, who apparently served him as an accom- 
plice or servant, has made a confession. 


... The excitement at the commencement of the week 
over the trouble with the Bannock Indians in Wyoming 
has completely subsided. For several days it appeared 
from the telegrams that the white settlers in Jackson’s 
Hole were in great danger. Now the authorities are en- 
gaged in investigation as to who of the whites are respon- 
sible for the killing of defenseless Indians. 


...-From Madagascar the word comes that in order to 
fill up the gaps made by fever in the French troops, large 
re-enforcements are wanted, and it is stated in France that 
fresh detachments have been ordered. A report comes to 
the English papers that the Hova Government is secretly 
making overtures for peace, but does not do it openly on 
account of the very strong feeling on the part of the peo- 
ple. The British Government is urging British residents, 
especially the women and children, to leave the interior for 
the coast. 


..--The “ Columbia” arrived in this city last week, hav- 
ing made the trip across the Atlantic from Southampton 
in 6 days, 23 hours and 49 minutes. No war vessel has 
ever made so long a trip in such short time,and the Gov- 
ernment and her builders, as well as the officers of the ship, 
are greatly pleased. The average rate across the Atlantic 
was 18.53 knots per hour. 


.... Another conspiracy is reported among the priests of 
the seminary and university of Kieff in Russia, aiming at 
the introduction of a plan of greater freedom of attack 
upon the prevailing system of favoritism in governmental 
positions. It is also said that the Students’ Union in the 
University of Moscow is planning to assassinate the Czar. 
The reports with regard to the better health of Grand 
Duke George, the Czarewitch, are denied, and it is under- 
stood that there is scarcely any possibility of his recovery. 


...-A large company of colored women met in Boston 
last week for the purpose of establishing a National Con- 
ference of Colored Women. A number of local leagues 
were represented. In some addresses complaints were 
made agaiast the W. C. T. U. and Miss Wiilard that they 
had not been firm on the lynching question. 

....-Lhe Chamber of Representatives at Brussels by a 
vote of 70 to 59 has adopted the clause of the School Bill 
which makes religious education compulsory. This indi- 
cates a very powerful reaction in favor of the clergy, the 
new school law being worse than that of 1842, the revision 
of which was obtained by the Liberals only after thirty 
years of parliamentary struggle. The passing of the law 
was accompanied with very great tumult. 


....[n Maryland Senator Gorman has secured the Demo- 
cratic nomination for Governor for John E. Hurst. The 
platform indorses President Cleveland, but the anti-Gor- 
man men say that that will uot amount toanythingso long 
as there is a Gorman man in the Governor’s chair. 


....There has been a sharp race conflict between white 
and Negro miners in Birmingham, Ala. A number were 
killed on each side before the military could intervene and 


stop the trouble ...-There appears to be considerable bitter feeling in 


Japan with regard to the demand by Russia for the with- 
drawal of the Japanese from the Liao-Tong Peninsula, and 
there have been many war rumors. These, however, are 
generally discredited and denied by officials of both the 
Russian and Japanese consulates, 


....A national convention of colored men has been called 
by the Executive Committee of the National Republican 
Vigilant Association, to be held in Baltimore October 9th. 


...-The tailors’ strike in this city is practically over, the 
greater part of the contractors having yielded to the de- 
mands of the strikers. 


FOREIGN. 

....-The complete returns from the English elections 
show that the Conservatives have 333 seats, the Libera! 
Unionists 73, making a Government total of 411. The Lib- 
erals have 177, McCarthyites 70 and Parnellites 12, making 
an Opposition total of 259. This leaves the Goverament 
majority 152,and gives the Conservatives a majority of 
six over all. Mr. Chamberlain, in a political speech at 
Birmingham, referring to the coalition between the Con- 
servatives and Liberal Unionists, said there was no pre- 
vious instance in history of such a coalition lasting 
through three general elections, and being stronger at the 
end than at the beginning. He hoped and believed that the 
alliance would be permanent. It is understood that the 
Queen’s Speech before the Parliament to be assembled will 
be short and contain few if any recommendations. There 
is a very general feeling favorable to the re-election of Mr. 
Gully as Speaker of the House of Commons. There is a re- 
port also that Sir Edward Clark, who was re-elected to 
represent Piymouth in the new Parliament, will become 
Master of the Rolls, and that John Morley will contest 
that seat on behalf of the Liberals. 


...-Premier Crispi announces that every Government ex- 
cept Russia has recognized Menelek as the King of Abys- 
sinia, which, in view of the present Abyssinian embassy to 
St. Petersburg and its cordial reception there, was consid- 
ered very significant and an indication of hostility to Ita!- 
ian interests on the part of Russia. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


You do not despair of human nature, and you are right. In 
the heart of the most abandoned man, as in the ruins of a temple 
there flickers a lost light—a light forgotten by the last priest. 
Your task is to rekindle and save this dying light.—The French 
Minister of the Interior, to the International Prison Congress. 


...-lf you want to find out what a boy is worth, go ask his 
mother. By the time she goes into the jaws of death,to give him 
birth, and then puts into him her days of love and her nights of 
care,and he stands before her strong and ciean and tall at 
twenty-one, she can tell you what he is worth from the crown of 
his heed to the soles of his feet; and when the legalized dram- 
shop takes holdof him, tears him down fiber by fiber, and puts 
oaths on the lips that used to kiss, and crushes out his mother’s 
hopes, it is no wonder she makes outcry. If you want to know 
what a home is worth, go ask a loving woman who has kept her- 
self as pure as Giod’s lilies for her marriage day, when with a 
great shine in her eyes, she puts herself over into the hands of 
one man for better or for worse, for richer or for poorer until 
life’s end. And when the dramshop with its fearful curse 
crosses the threshold of the home they built together and takes 
down her strong tower of hope, stone by stone, and degrades the 
father of her children, it is no wonder she makes outcry.—Mrs. 
T. LATHROP. 

....On my recommendation, while Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, approved and presented to Congress by President Har- 
rison, a commission was authorized to be appointed to negotiate 
with the Indians to give up their independent organizations, take 
their lands in severalty, and allow Indian Territory to become 
ultimately one of the States of the FederafUnion. The venera- 
ble Senator Dawes, of Massachusetts, who has worked so long, 
so earnestly, so intelligently and so successfully to promote the 
welfare of the Indians, was appointed chairman of that Com- 
mission, and has labored zealously to induce the Indians to sur- 
render their Indianism and become American citizens; but, thus 
far, the Commission has met only with failure. The question 
now presents itself, as a matter of practical statesmanship, 
whether, if the Indians continue to reject the propositions made 
to them, Congress shall proceed to incorporate them into the 
Union, abolish their local governments, extend over them the 
laws and Courts of the United States, and organize and main¢éain 
a Territorial government until superseded by Statehood. I am 
strongly inclined to the opinion that this should be done.—Gen, 
T. J. MORGAN, in The Watchman. 


...-The Turkish Government has given a conciliatory 
answer to the demands of the Powers in regard to reforms. 
They state that the proposition at present is to apply the 
reforms to the entire Empire. It is proposed to appoint 
Christian assessors to assist the provincial governors, to 
select sub-governors and police from both Mussulmans and 
Christians, to inspect and improve the prisons and intro- 
duce measures for the prevention of violence and abuses, 
and to check the excesses of the Kurds and try to induce 
them to settle in some particular locality. Certain points 
of the plan suggested by the Powers are held to be imprac- 
ticable and other criticisms aremade. The general tone, 
however, of the reply recognizes the need of reform. In this 
connection it is significant to note the report that the 
Khedive of Egpyt has brought to the Sultan a very large 
present, said to be £500,000, in order to enlist more active 
sympathy on the part of the latter in the Egyptian ques- 
tion, especially in opposition to the continued English 
occupancy. 

...» Reports have come of a serious massacre at the city 
of Kucheng, in China, The massacre occurred on July 
86, bit the a2W73 Was regressed for some days, Accord. 
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DEATH AS A DOOR. 


THERE is one beatitude which i is generally reserved for 
funeral occasions. It is the text of many a discourse 
over departed saints. But it is good, also, for meditation 
at other times. ‘* Blessed are the dead who die in the 
Lord from henceforth ; yea saith the Spirit that they 
may rest from their labors; for their works follow with 
them.” One cannot die in the Lord unless he first live in 
the Lord. There is nothing in death itself which sancti- 
fies or makes holy. The divine grace does not perempto- 
rily seize upon a soul, as it comes to the end of life, and 
save it as it leaves the body. Many appear to think go; 
at least they live as tho they thought so. They are not 
willing to ask pardon while they are strong, but havea 
vague idea that salvation will be thrust upon them in the 
moment of death. But how shall one die in the Lord, 
unless he first repent and believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ? 

We seldom think of death as a blessing, or as the gate- 
way toanother and higher life. We think of it, as we 
see it, as a separation. It separates our dearest friends 
fromus. It takes them out of our sight, beyond the 
reach of our voice. It comes in the guise of a destroyer, 
consigning the bodies of those we love so dearly to the 
process of decay and final disappearance into dust. It is 
to many the most dreaded event, and they prefer not to 
think about it. 

But here is a blessing pronounced upon those who die. 
** Blessed are the dead.” How can this be? How can 
the dead be blessed? How can an event, which we look 
forward to with the utmost dread, be a blessed event? 

There is a higher view of death than we are apt to 
take. As we see‘it all around us it seems to us the great 
catastrophe, the end of existence, the end of thinking, of 
working, of loving. We never see any one come forth 
from the grave; we never hold conscious fellowship with 
the spirits of those who have passed on before. They 
seem gone from us forever. This is the merely human, 
orearthly, view. It is not God’s view; it is not the view 
of his Christ. Death wears a very different aspect to 
them. It is the door of life ; it opens into a freer life, a 
more perfect life. Those who have passed on before 
know that death is not destruction. It is escape from 
everything that fetters life, and saddens it, and makes it 
hard and fearful. It is final and complete escape from 
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all pain and grief and suffering, from all crushing cares 
and disappointments; from all disease and danger of 
death, and from all forms of sin. It ushers the soul 
into all delightful experiences, out of the mixed experi- 
ences of earth. It isa blessed thing to pass from the 
presence of death to where there is nothing but life, 
abundant life. 

If we have some joyful experiences here in the body 
and life sometimes is very sweet to us, do we not always 
live in presence of death? We are always beholding the 
ravages of the destroyer; and many of us during our 
whole lifetime, as the book of Hebrews has it, are sub- 
ject to bondage through fear of death. The dead who 
die in the Lord are finally and forever delivered from 
this fear. Paul said: ‘* Our Savior Jesus Christ hath 
abolished death and hath brought life and immortality 
to light through the Gospel.” 

They are blessed not only because they have run the 
race and won the crown, kept the faith and finished the 
course, but also because they rest from their labors. 
Life, after all, is long enough. We crowd into its three- 
score years and ten sufficient of sorrow and suffering, 
trial and disappointment, aches and pains. If, by reason 
of strength, our span of life be increased to fourscore 
years, ‘‘ yet is their strength labor and sorrow.” Beyond 
the period of our probation, wherein opportunity is 
given us to cultivate the fruits of the Spirit, to serve hu- 
manity and lay up treasure in Heaven, life is not profit- 
able. Those who die in the Lord, take their works with 
them. After the seed sowing comes the harvest. 

“Tho he goeth on his way weeping, bearing forth the seed, 

He shall come again with joy, bringing his sheaves with him.” 

Those who die in the Lord do not go out empty-handed. 
If they have sown the seed of the Gospel in their own 
hearts and in the hearts of others they have their bar- 
vest. They take their sheaves with them. Good deeds 
never die ; the Jabors of good lives do not stop with the 
grave, but they go on multiplying themselves in glorious 
results. If you cast a stone into a placid sheet of water 
you disturb at first only a little circle of the surface; but 
the wavelets increase in number and circumference until 
the whole surface of the Jake is agitated. Just soa 
life devoted to the cause of God accumulates results for 
eternity. 





THE RISING OF THE BANNOCKS. 


THE only wars or rumors of wars we have in this coun- 
try nowadays relate to the Indians. It has been a long 
time since we really had an Indian war, but every year 
we have reports of Indians taking, or about to take, the 
war path, resulting in alarm, the calling out of United 
States troops, and in some cases the use of the State 
militia. The last alarm came from Wyoming. It was 
announced that the Bannocks, a small body of lazy, 
thriftless, untutored Indians, had invaded Wyoming and 
that the inhabitants of Jackson’s Hole werein imminent 
danger of being massacred. United States troops were 
promptly sent to the scene of the alleged rising ; but when 
they arrived they found everything quiet, with no signs 
of an Indian war. No settler had been massacred or even 
fired upon, no settlement had been invaded, no house fired, 
and in fact no violence of any kind committed by the 
Bannocks. Investigation showed that the Indians were 
on their way back to their reservation, and there is 
no evidence that the settlers have been in the slightest 
danger. 

Why were the Indians off their reservation, and whence 
came the report of their intention to descend upon the 
settlers and massacre them? They were off their reser- 
vation in pursuance of rights given them by treaty with 
the United States Government, which treaty allows 
them to hunt for game during certain seasons on any un- 
occupied lands. It is a question whether the lands on 
which they were hunting in Wyoming are or are not 
unoccupied. Certainly a very large portion of them are 
wholly unsettled. There is fine game, and the Indians 
were there for the purpose of bagging some of it. They 
supposed they had a perfect righttodo so. But thelaws 
of Wyoming forbid the killing of game except in certain 
seasons, altho there is evidence to show that the settlers 
of Jackson’s Hole have been dining off game in season 
and out. 

However this may be, some of the Indians were 
arrested and fined for violating the State law, and all 
were warned to discontinue huntingin Wyoming. They 
seemed to have paid no attention to the warning, and ten 
of them were arrested. They were disarmed, and each 
Indian was compelled to ride between two armed con- 
stables. The constables were instructed that if the 
Indians attempted to escape they were to shoot the 
horses under them. The man in charge of the consta- 
bles said that he did not instruct them with regard to 
shooting the Indians, for they ‘‘ understood that they 
had a right to shoot the Indians if there were no other 
means of preventing an escape.” Being asked by a 
World reporter whether he considered that he had a 
right to kill these Indians who had simply been arrested 
on a charge the maximum penalty for which, if they 
were convicted, was a fine of ten dollars and three 
months’ imprisonment, he replied as follows : 

“T would consider that my right, particularly with In- 
dians, they being savages and likely to do harm themselves 
and to resist with arms. I believe I would have the right, 
considering this, to order the men to shoot them.” 
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In answer to another question he said that, so far as he 
knew, none of the Indians were armed. They did try to 
escape, and they were shot down. Some of them were 
killed and some were wounded, but the constables were 
careful not to hurt any of the horses. 

This is all the massacre there was or is likely to be, and, 
so far from any settler having been harmed, it is the In- 
dians themselves who have been shot down. We have 
not yet heard their side of the case. This is the white 
man’s report, and these are the facts as nearly as can be 
ascertained. 

We should like to inquire who are the savages, the 
settlers or the Bannocks? Who has shown most regard 
for law, the ‘‘ red devils,” as they are called, or the white 
men? Which party has shown most humanity, the res- 
ervation Indians or the inhabitants of Wyoming? It 
would seem that many of the latter have far more regard 
for an elk than for an Indian. 
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PRESIDENTIAL POSSIBILITIES. 


WuHo will win the first place on the Presidential ticket 
which the Republican Party will name ten or eleven 
months hence? There are some men who would give a 
great deal to know ;: but it is a secret that it will take a 
long time to work out. There are elements in the prob- 
lem of selection which are known to everybody ; but the 
exact proportion in which they will combine for the solu- 
tion and what other elements may arise nobody can tell. 

Did last year’s elections furnish any clues? Unques- 
tionably much weight is ordinarily given to what are 
known as doubtful States. New York has long been con- 
sidered as a pivotal State, so has Indiana. In 1892 Ohio 
was only saved to the Republican candidates by a plural- 
ity of 1,072, and Illinois gave a plurality of nearly 27,000 
for Cleveland. Nearly all the Republican States had 
their votes whittled down that year, some going over to 
the Democratic side. 

But the outlook for 1896 has been greatly changed by 
the elections of 1893 and 1894. New York, which went 
for Cleveland by a plurality of 45,518, elected Levi P. 
Morton Governor last year by a plurality of 156,108 over 
David B. Hill. This fact alone would place Mr. Morton 
among the prominent candidates for the Presidential 
nomination in 1896. 

Indiana has generally been a Democratic State. General 
Harrison carried it in 1888 ; but it went back to its place 
in the Democratic column in 1892, giving Cleveland a 
plurality of 7,125. In the elections of last November, 
however, it was swept by Republicanism, the plurality 
mounting to 44,673. General Harrison is the favorite 
son of Indiana, and has the confidence of many in all 
sections of the country. He will have Indiana’s vote in 
the National Republican Convention, as Governor 
Morton will probably have that of New York. 

Maine is always true to the Republican Party. Tho it 
gave only 14,979 plurality to Harrison in 1892, it gave to 
the Republican ticket last fall 38,978. Its choice will, 
of course, be ex-Speaker Thomas B. Reed, who is to be 
the Speaker of the new House of Representatives which 
meets next December, and who has many warm and 
devoted admirers. 

Ohio has given two Presidents to the country since 
the Civil War—Rutherford B. Hayes and General Gar- 
field. Governor McKinley was made Governor in 1893, a 
year after the State approached so near the Democratic 
line, by nearly 81,000 plurality. It was the first rebound 
from the low plane touched in 1892, and was partly a 
tribute to the personality and representative character 
of the candidate and partly a revulsion from Democratic 
rule. Last year the tide of Republicanism rose in a still 
higher flood, reaching 137,000. Ohio will, of course, 
plead in powerful tones the cause of. Wm. McKinley, 
whose’ reputation is national and whose friends are 
counted in every State. 

Iowa has been Democratic several times in State but not 
in National elections. Harrison got 22,965 plurality in 
that off Republican year, 1892, and last year the Repub- 
lican State ticket was victorious at only a little short of 
80,000. This stanch State has indicated as its choice 
for next year for leader of the national hosts, Senator 
Wa, B. Allison, whose qualities have been set forth in 
previous campaigns for the nomination, and whois re- 
garded with great favor outside of his own State. 

Here are five prominent names. Each will be 
thoroughly canvassed in the ensuing months. We do 
not indicate any preference ; we simply present them 
because they are talked about and will be still more 
talked about. We do not forget, however, that there 
are otber able men who are among the possibilities. The 
State of Illinois gave Cleveland, in 1892, a plurality of 
26,993 ; last year it went back to its place among the 
Republican States with a plurality of 123,427 for the 
Republican ticket. Illinois may have some choice name 
to urge; Senator Cullom, perhaps; Robert T. Lincoln, 
most probably. Pennsylvania has the largest figures of 
all to present. She gave Harrison 63,747 in 1892; she 
multiplied this handsome figure by four last year and 
rolled up the magnificent plurality of 241,397. But 
Pennsylvania probably has no candidate of her own ; 
and for whom her voice will be given depends largely 
on the outcome of the present war between Quay and 
Hastings. 

The Republican outlo>k is so fine that many will con- 
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sider the nomination to be made next May or June as 
the equivalent of election. It is not unlikely that there 
will be adozen or more active candidates before the 
National Convention. Whether Indiana, New York, 
Ohio, Iowa or Maine or some other State shall name 
the man depends upon questions which cannot now be 
determined, and possibly upon circumstances which 
may yet arise. 


in 


THE NEGRO AND YOUNG PEOPLE’S CON- 
VENTIONS. 








IT is quite clear that thé color line was not drawn in 
any of the three great recent conventions of the young 
people’s movement. In the Endeavor Convention in 
Boston Bishop Walters, of the African Methodist Episco- 
pal Zion Church, was on the program, and no difference 
was made between colored delegates and white dele- 
gates. So far as we know no complaint whatever has 
been raised of discrimination against the colored people. 

At the International Convention of the Epworth 
League in Chattanooga, Tenn., the colored delegates had 
a cause for grievance ; but it is gratifying to find that 
none of those who were responsible for the management 
of the Convention had anything to do with the attempt 
to force colored men tosit by themselves. Such a prop- 
osition was made in the committee of arrangements be- 
fore the Convention met, but there was so much opposi- 
tion to it that it was withdrawn. An attempt to compel 
colored people to sit together was made by one or 
two ushers, but entirely, as it now appears, on their own 
responsibility. That much seems to be clear; at any 
rate those in authority have declared explicitly that the 
ushers bad no instructions to force colored delegates into 
a certain section. The local prejudice is very strong in 
Chattanooga, and these Chattanooga ushers, doubtless, 
acted according to their own feelings. However that 
may be, so much in the way of severe criticism has been 
said concerning their action that similar occasions for 
offense are likely to be most carefully avoided at future 
conventions. Not only was the color line not definitely 
drawn by those in authority, but the officious acts of the 
ushers have been widely and severely condemned. 

At the Baptist Young People’s Convention, in Balti- 
more, according to thestatement of our own correspond- 
ent, Dr. Henry C. Vedder, which has been confirmed by 
many other observers, the colored delegates were as well 
treated as the white delegates. It is true that there were 
not many of them present, only thirty or forty, but those 
who came were heartily welcomed. Dr. Vedder said : 


“It would require a vote of the Convention and a change 
of constitution to draw it [the color line], and for one, I 
should like to see the Baptist who would venture to pro- 
pose such a thing.’’ “ 

While it is true that the color line was not drawn in the 
Convention, it is equally true that the colored people 
were generally discouraged beforehand from attending 
the Convention. Some of the colored Baptist papers 
complain of this, and we think that they have a right to 
complain, They do not ask that full social privileges 
should be extended to them, altho this would be no more 
than right; but they do think it hard that there cannot 
be full Christian fellowship among those bearing the 
same denominational name. The thought that a dubious 
welcome, or no welcome at all, would be given them at 
Baltimore kept many of them away. It is quite clear 
that some of the Southern Baptists are offended that any 
colored delegates came to the Convention and took part 
init. After quoting what Dr. Vedder said in our col- 
umns, as above given, The Western Recorder adds: 


“This is plain and unmistakable. Those who donot like 
a mixed convention will govern themselves accordingly. 
We are glad to have the matter thus definitely settled so 
that no question can arise concerning it ia the future.” 


This has an ominous sound. It is equivalent to a notice 
that if colored people are to take part in the interna- 
tional convention many of the white people of the South 
will stay away. We regard this as very unfortunate, There 
is an opportunity in these non-ecclesiastical, non-doctrinal 
gatherings of the young people to show the world the 
quality of Christian fellowship, that it is not confined to 
denomination or race or color. The colored Baptists and 
the colored Methodists are very numerous in this country, 
aggregating perhaps two and a half of the nearly three 
million Negro communicants in the United States. They 
ought to be warmly welcomed to the Epworth League 
convention and to the convention of the Baptist Union. 
These are occasions which give the colored brethren a 
larger outlook and larger inspiration for their own work. 
There is not the slightest danger that they would overrun 
either of the conventions. They are on the whole as 
modest a people as the white people, and association of 
the two races in these conventions would be of benefit to 
both. How could it hurt the white brethren? Why 
such reluctance to show that white and colored Baptists 
are one in faith, one in practice, and one in Christian 
fellowship ? 

We are glad that the color line has not been definitely 
drawn in either the Epworth League or the Baptist Young 
People’s Union. We hope that in the future there will 
be a larger and fuller participation by the Negroes in 
these great gatherings, as well as in the Christian En- 
deavor Convention. 
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COUNT ITO AND VICEROY LI ON PEACE. 


CHINESE and Japanese papers are publishing a transla- 
tion of the official account of the peace negotiations at 
Shimonoseki. The report of the second interview, held 
March 21st, 1895, now before us in the Kobe Herald, is 
of avery interestimg character. The conversation was 
almost wholly between Viceroy Li, of China, and Count 
Ito, of Japan, and the account purports to be in the very 
words used. If so, the discussion is a model of brevity. 
Each spoke in turn, most of the speeches occupying from 
one to five lines only, or from two to thirty words, and 
the longest, made by Viceroy Li, makes less than thirty 
lines. 

We are sure our readers will thank us if we try to give 
some idea of the course of the discussion, with a few 
quotations to show how briefly and cogently the eminent 
representatives of the two great Empires expressed 
themselves. 

Viceroy Li opened the interview by heartily thanking 
Count Ito (all in three lines) for the residence he had pro- 
vided for him, declaring it ‘‘ most charming and home- 
like.” Count Ito made suitable acknowledgment, and 
taking up the business in hand submitted a reply to the 
Viceroy’s proposal for an armistice. Heread it aloud in 
English submitting a Chinese version to Lo Taotai. Vis- 
count Mutsu declared the English version the clearer, 
whereupon Lo Taotai took it and gave a verbal transla- 
tion of it in Chinese. Then the discussion on the terms 
of the armistice began. The Viceroy energetically op- 
posed the occupation of Taku, Tientsin and Shan-hai- 
kuan. The conversation thus proceeded : 

“H. E. Li: Large bodies of Chinese troops are stationed 


at those points ; where are they to go if your troops should 
take possession ? 

“ H, E. Ito: Where they like; but a line of demarcation 
between the two armies must be fixed beforehand. 

“H, E. Li: If the two armies are near each other hostil- 
ities may easily be provoked. And again, what would yuu 
propose regarding the many public offices in Tientsin ? 

“ H. E. Ito: That is a detail to be provided for in the 
Convention of Armistice, and need not be discussed now. 
May I ask if your Excellency agrees to our terms ? 

“H, E. Li: Tho a detail, yet it needs explanation. It is 
a weighty matter for me; I am obliged to ask about it. 

**H, E. Ito: Perhaps your Excellency had better take 
time to think over the whole matter before giving us your 
reply. 

‘ H, E, Li: Tientsin is a treaty port ; do you intend that 
it should be placed under Japanese jurisdiction ? 

“ H. E. lto: Yes, temporarily. 

“H. E. Li; Where would you station your troops at 
Tientsin ? 

“H, E. Ito: In the quarters evacuated by Chinese 
troops ; if insufficient we would build barracks. 

“ H. E, Li: That looks much like permanent occupa- 
tion. 

*H, £. Ito: But it will last only for the period of the 
armistice. 

“ H. E. Li: Who is to determine that period ? 

““H. E. Ito: Ourselves; but it must not be very long. 

“ H, E. Li: If brief why take such trouble? Then, too, 
those places are of vital importance as military bases. In 
cese we fail to make peace before the armistice ends, the 
Japanese army in temporary possession would then become 
master of the situation. 

‘* H, E. 1lto: If peace is made before the armistice ends 
our army will be promptly withdrawn. 

“ H. E. Li: As China and Japan are like brothers in the 
family of nations, the terms of armistice are much too se- 

. vere. Have you nothing better to offer ?” 

His Excellency, Count Ito, said nothing better occurred 
tohim. His Excellency, the Viceroy, said he had come 
to negotiate for peace, but he was met by a demand for 
the surrender of ‘‘vital military positions,” all within 
the province of which he was viceroy. He declared that 
his personal reputation was at stake, and concluded : 

‘Let me ask, Count Ito, how you would feel under these 
embarrassing circumstances ?” 

Count Ito said the two countries were at war, and that 
‘‘ public duty must be kept apart from private senti- 
ment.” He reminded the Viceroy that he himself had 
proposed an armistice, and on the part of Japan he had 
simply stated the conditions which Japan must insist on. 
If they were not satisfactory let them be dropped ‘‘ and 
let us take up the peace negotiations.” Then the great 
Chinese statesman made his longest speech, He said, 
while each must guard the interests of his own country, 
both ought to take a broad view. Chinaand Japan were 
close neighbors and must live in peace. If ‘a disgrace- 
ful peace” were made for China, it could not be lasting ; 
the people would ‘* chafe under the humiliation.” After 
further conversation he asked for the conditions of peace, 
which Count Ito would not state until the proposal for 
an armistice was withdrawn. Li promised to doso in 
writing. 

“H. E. Ito: How soon will your Excellency send mea 
reply. 

“*H, E. Li: In four days. 

** H, E. Ito: Make it three ; the sooner the better. 

“HH, E. Li: The terms of peace should not be so harsh 
as the terms for armistice. 

“ H, E. Ito: I don’t think they will be harsh. 

“ H, E. Li: If they are I do not see how we can arrange. 

“ H, £. lto: Our representative Governments have ap- 
pointed us for that very purpose. When shall we meet 
again ? 

“ H, E. Li: AfterI have prepared my reply, which I will 
t h hand you in person or send, 
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‘*H, E. Ito: As most convenient to you. 

“ H. E. Li: When the reply is ready I will send to in- 
quire when we may meet. 

“H. E. Ito (after consulting 
agree to that. 

“H. E. Li: I trust that your Excellencies will take a 
broad view of the situation, and not set for mea task be- 
yond my power to perform. 

H. E. lto: We desire to take the broadest view of the 
welfare of both countries, but do not know how your Gov- 
ernment will consider the matter.’’ 

Here the plenipotentiaries parted. How the negotia- 
tions were concluded the whole world knows. 


Editorial Votes. 


WE give this week some articles of a specially interest- 
ing character. A competent student of Bulgarian affairs 
writes of the true state of affairs in that principality; Dr. 
Parkhurst sends us a breezy article from the Swiss moun- 
tains on a subject of vital interest to the people of New 
York ; Susan Coolidge writes a delightful article descrip- 
tive of the Viking country and of the land of the midnight 
sun; Theodore Stanton furnishes some interesting extracts 
from letters by the late historian Froude, written to Gen- 
eral Cluseret; Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler contributes one of 
his valuable religious articles; Isabel F. Hapgood describes 
a famous Russian priest; Dr. R. M. Patterson gives a suc- 
cinct history of the inerrancy deliverances of the Presby- 
terian General Assembly ; the Rev. George C. Rowe pleads 
with his.race for a full representation at the Atlanta ex- 
hibition; the Rev. Dwight Goddard describes succinctly 
the present condition of the Chinese people. In the Fine 
Arts department we have the first installment of a discus- 
sion on the revival in lithography, by Frank Weitenkampf ; 
in the Religious columns, Joseph T. Wright tells of the 
work of St. Andrew’s Brotherhood, and, Mrs. Geo. S. Hays 
discusses the question of cheap missionaries. In Farm and 
Garden George E. Walsh tells how to make artistic lawns, 
and Dice McLaren gives some instruction about cutting 
field corn for fodder. There are poems by Danske Dan- 
dridge, Dora Read Goodale, William J. Roe and Dora Read 
Goodale; and stories by P. McArthur, Adelbert F, Cald- 
well and Everard Jack Appleton. 


Viscount Mutsu): We 








SoME of our religious contemporaries take the statement 
from the secular newspapers, that there is a decline in 
popular interest in the missionary cause, as tho it were an 
established fact. [tis not a fact, but an inference, drawn 
chiefly from the debts of the various societies. But debts 
are by no means new to missionary societies, or, in fact, to 
any of the benevolent organizations of the Church. We 
recall one missionary society which at its last annual meet- 
ing reported a debt of well on to $200,000 which years ago 
had a deficiency of nearly twice that sum. Nobody then 
alleged that the decrease in income was anything more 
than temporary, or that it indicated any loss of interest in 
the great cause. The falling off in missionary receipts for 
the last year or two is to be attributed to the business de- 
pression. The missions are quite as well supported as the 
other Church causes. Take, for example, the statistics of 
the Southern Presbyterian Church, for the year ending in 
May ; there was a falling off in the total of contributions 
of a little less than $9,000. Part of this loss was shared by 
the boards of Sustentation, Education, Colored Evangeliza- 
tion, and Church Erection and other causes, and part by 
the miscellaneous expenses of the churches. There was a 
heavy falling off in the amount received for education ; 
there wasa considerable increase in the amount paid for 
congregational expenses, buta large decrease in the amount 
paia for pastors’ salaries. This shows clearly enough that 
the cause of missions is not singled out by the churches 
for retrenchment. If it suffers losses, it suffers losses about 
equally with other causes. 


RABBI WisE’s paper, The Chicago Israelite, speaks of 
the recent rabbinical conference in Rochester as having 
contributed a new and important chapter to the his tory of 
Judaism in America. It was the third conference in the 
series, and its important work was in marking out still 
more distinctly the line which separates Reform from Or- 
thodox Judaism. The previous conferences had ‘** opened 
the gates of Judaism to all honest men and women who 
love God and seek to enter his covenant with Israel, ” abol- 
ishing the rite of circumcision for aliens. The chief act 
of the recent conference we have already fully commented 
on. It was the authoritative declaration that ‘“ the post- 
biblical, the patristic literature of our people, including 
the Talmud, its commentaries, codes—Schulchan Aruch 
included—decisions of the learned ’’ has no final authority. 
The committee which reported this item thought no liter- 
ature whatever, including, of course, the Pentateuch, was 
a final authority. This, as we have stated, wasthoroughly 
discussed and put over till next year. The eomment of 
The Chicago Israelite is that the debate upon this question 
** brought to light the opinion of the left wing of the house, 
calling itself radical, that the Mosaic laws also are of no 

authority to us.”” Our contemporary goes on to say: 

* Another conference is required to decide the principle in re- 
gard to the laws of Moses and the practice of the prophets. Are 
any of these laws, or none, perpetually obligatory? If some are 
and others are not, by what criterion and principle can we distin- 
guish the one from the other? If none of these laws is perpetu- 
ally obligatory, what is the position and relation of Judaism to 
the laws of this land or any civilized country—all of them being 
built upon the laws of Moses, what is the relation of Judaism to 
the history of civilization, past, present and future ?” 


It says that this question must be settled before the line of 
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demarkation between the Orthodox and Reform Jew is 
fully drawn, and itinsists that the point ought to be fully 
discussed and decided at the next conference. 


THE kind of local option the saloon men are clamoring 
forin this city, is that which will allow a majority to 
vote for Sunday opening. They take no risk in that. If 
it is not voted, they are no worse off than they are now; if 
itis voted, they gain. If local option is to be applied to 
the liquor problem, it should not be restricted to a single 
phase of it. If the principle of submission to the people is 
urged, then let us have the whole question of liquor-selling 
submitted. Where the majority are opposed to saloons on 
all days of the week, they should have the right so to de- 
cree. But the liquor men do not want this kind of local 
option ; they only want that form of it which might secure 
favorable results tothem. We aresorry Mayor Strong has 
declared for it. He told a delegation of rumsellers, the 
other day, that he would vote for no one this fall for the 
Legislature who would not pledge himself to favor a local 
option law. He addressed the men before him familiarly 
as ‘‘boys,” and gave a wholly unnecessary certificate of 
good citizenship tothem. His attitude is somewhat of a 
puzzle to some of his friends. 





THE news of another massacre in China will make all 
who have friends among the missionaries in that Empire 
anxious. So far as appears from the details as yet fur- 
nished, the treatment of the missionaries by the Chinese 
was peculiarly outrageous. The ten English missionaries 
who were killed, and the Americans, who were all saved 
alive, apparently suffered the grossest indignities. How 
much of the action was due to the fact that there seems to 
have been no very decisive action with regard to the de- 
struction of property at Chentu cannot yet be known. The 
Imperial Government gave very strong assurances of pro- 
tection to foreigners and of redress for wrong done, and 
both the British Government and our own contented them- 
selves with accepting these assurances. There is no neces- 
sity of calling in question their sincerity ; but in the con- 
dition of affairs in China, resulting from its defeat by 
Japan 2nd its humiliation before the world, it appears as 
tho extra pressure should be brought to bear not merely at 
Peking, but in the provinces. We have no doubt that our 
State Department will take prompt and decisive action in 
the matter. Meanwhile we can only wait in hope that 
there will be no further manifestation of this anti-foreign 
feeling and that the local authorities will prove the truth 
of what they have claimed, that they are thoroughly com- 
petent to keep order. Should they fail they may make it 
necessary for the foreign powers to step in more strongly 
than they have at any time in the past. 


THE death of Richard Morris Hunt, at Newport, will 
come not merely as a personal loss to his many friends, but 
as a matter of national sorrow. Mr. Hunt, more than 
almost any one else in the country, has led in architecture, 
and given American architects a higher standing in the Old 
World. How successful he has been is evident not merely 
from the numerous buildings that stand as witnesses to 
his taste and skill, but from the recognition on the part of 
foreign societies of his ability. Only last year he was 
elected as associate member of the Académie des Beaux 
Arts, of Paris, to which very few foreigners are admitted, 
and this election was not only a personal tribute to Mr. 
Hunt, but a compliment to American architecture. He 
was alsoa member of a number of other foreign associa- 
tions, among them the Society of St. Luke, an Italian body 
of artists which has the distinction of being the oldest so- 
ciety of its kind in the world. In this country he took part 
in founding the American Institute of Architects, and es- 
tablished an atelier for students similar to those which 
flourish in Paris, and where many of the best architects of 
the country have studied. Among the structures designed 
by him are the Lenox Library, the first buildings of the 
Presbyterian Hospital, the Tribune Building, the Divinity 
School buildings al Yale, and the Theological Library and 
Marquand Chapel at Princeton, besides a number of pri- 
vate mansionsof the Vanderbilt family and others, in this 
city and at Newport. 


“His SERENE HIGHNESS, PRINCE JAMEs I,’’ otherwise 
Baron Harden Hickey, comes forward just in the nick of 
time to prevent, or at least delay, a great international 
wrong. Great Britain has seized for a cable station the 
island of Trinidad, on the coast of Brazil, and Brazil is 
greatly disturbed that soil, or rather rocks, that she con- 
sidered as her own, should be thus appropriated. The island 
is bare, barren and uninbabited, and Great Britain sought 
to put it tosome use. Probably Brazil has no use for it, 
but it is not agreeable to have a foreign power established 
right en her coast. Diplomacy, at all events, might have 
peaceably settled the matter, if a new claimant had not 
arisen, in the august person of Prince James I, who asserts 
that he took possession of the island in September, 1893, 
when it was both unoccupied and unattached, and promptly 
notified the Powers that it was his purpose to reign over it 
asJameslI. He scouts the pretensions of Brazil ; for when 
he took possession there was no sign of other sovereignty 
in the principality. He set up a monarchy (limited) and went 
to the expense, subsequently, of purchasing a great seal for 
his chancellor, who resides in New York. All he needed wasa 
palace, a fort, a custom house, an army, & navy, a cabinet, 
and subjects. Wanting these, he took up his abode in San 
Francisco and established his ‘‘Grand Chancellerie de la 
Principauteé de Trinidad,” in New York, thus commanding 
in outlook the two oceans. While the sovereign was thus 
engaged, the crafty British stole into his dominions and 
violated the sanctity of his sovereignty. This is too much, 
and he calls on the United States to recognize his claims, 
and to assert the terrible Monroe doctrine. If that would 
not stagger the British invaders nothing would. But it is 
doubtful if our Government will interfere. Not that the 
limited monarchy which Baron Hickey set up in barren 
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Trinidad is not a good enough monarchy, but that there 
seems to be a fatal flaw in his claim. He found the island 
unoccupied and seized it—good ; so did the British. This 
will undoubtedly be the plea of England. The mistake 
His Serene Highness made was in leaving his kingdom ; 
when he left it he lost it. But all is not lost: he may still 
retain his throne and the great seals and be Prince James 
I—to his grand chancellor. 





INDICATIONS are increasing that a change in Bulgarian 
affairs is imminent. The return of the Metropolitan 
Clement from his visit to St. Petersburg, with the report 
that Russia is willing to restore Bulgaria to favor, but 
practically on the condition of acceptance of the Greek 
Church, and the report that M. Radoslavoff anticipates a 
cbange in the dynasty, are both most significant. There is 
little doubt that Prince Ferdinand would become a mem- 
ber of the Greek or any other Church, if he could thereby 
establish himself as king; but it is very doubtful whether 
that would avail at all with Russia, and it certainly would 
not increase his popularity with the Bulgarian people, 
who, for the most part, as the writer of the article 
on our first page says, have no love at all for him. It 
was one of the shrewdest of M. Stambuloff’s political 
moves, the securing of a Roman Catholic as Prince, how 
shrewd no one can understand who is not acquainted with 
the historic rivalries of the different branches of the 
Greek Church. It was shrewd because it emphasized the 
distinction between the Bulgarian and Russian branches 
almost to the point of absolute rupture, and thus identified 
national pride with a national ecclesiasticism. Had Fer- 
dinand had the wit or force of character to see and use 
the advantage it would have been of very great assistance 
to him in strengthening his hold. He did not, and the hold 
is lost. The next step is very uncertain, but that it will 
involve either the abdication or deposition of Ferdinand 
seems inevitable. In securing a successor the great danger 
will be that the Russian Church influence will become too 
powerful, in which case the evangelical and liberal ideas 
which are steadily gaining ground will be seriously ham- 
pered in their growth. 


.... The meeting of the Catholic Total Abstinence Union 
in New York City this week we regard as providential. 
This annual gathering has not been held in the metropolis 
for years, and it comes here at a time when excise questions 
are particularly prominent. It will do the politicians no 
harm to learn that the Catholic Church, while not so 
thoroughly committed against the liquor traffic as most 
Protestant denominations, is not the friend of Sunday 
opening, and that it is gradually getting on to strong 
temperance ground. We believe that if the politicians were 
convinced that a majority of the Catholic priests in this 
city were opposed to Sunday opening, we should hear noth- 
ing more about such a change in our excise law. That a 
great many of them aré against Sunday opening has 
already been demonstrated : and we look for such a weight 
of influence from this week’s convention as will show that 
the Catholic Church in this city prefers the American to 
the Continental Sunday. It is significant that Senator 
O’Connor, who is a Roman Catholic, expresses himself as 
quite ready to have the Sunday opening question made an 
issue in the coming campaign. He would be glad, he says, 
to take the platform in favor of the American as against 
the Continental Sunday. 


....The French authorities are pursuing a singular 
course in the case of ex-Consul Waller. They refused to 
receive his protest which was published recently, and 
our Government is having great difficulty in getting at 
the facts. Ambassador Eustis has, after many efforts, 
succeeded in securing a copy of the charges against him 
and of the sentence, but no copy of the evidence. He is 
also unable to see Mr. Waller in the prison, altho he is re- 
ported to be in ill-health. The more we learn of the Mad- 
agascar business the more unjustifiable it appears. No 
one desires to screen a man who has violated the law of 
neutrality in such a case; but indiscretion, which Mr. Wal- 
ler admits, is not necessarily crime, and only positive 
proof of wrongdoing should be warrant for so severe pun- 
ishment. We are glad to learn that the State Department 
has sent additional and more stringent instructions to Am- 
bassador Eustis. 


....The French are finding their hands full with their 
Madagascar expedition. Notwithstanding the repeated 
statements that they were strong enough to conquer the 
Hovas, demands for re-enforcements keep coming, and addi- 
tional troops are being hurried from Toulon to take the 
place of those who have already succumbed to fever and 
war. Wecannot but hope that the report is true, which 
comes to England from the Hova Capital, that the Govern- 
ment is seeking in a quiet way to come to some arrange- 
ment with the French. A long continuance of the war 
will prove a heavy burden upon both, and we cannot but 
believe that the French Government, with the experience 
of Tongkin, will see that peace offers her more advantages 
than war. 


.... Every lover of temperance will sympathize with Lady 
Henry Somerset and wonder at the law which forbids her 
to use her own discretion in refusing a liquor license on her 
estates. It appears that a certain hotel s ught the renewal 
of its liquor license, which she refused. The proprietor 
appealed and the Justice in Chancery has sustained the 
appeal on the ground that sheis simply holding the estate 
as tenant for lite and that her personal opinions must not 
affect her fiduciary action. That is, if it is for the pecun- 
iary interest of those who come into tke estate after her 
death to ruin men body and soul by liquor, she has no 
right to stop it. 


.... When the present Czar came to the throne there was 
a very general belief, as well as hope, that the day of repeated 
plots and assassinations and consequent imprisonment 
and exile of the brightest men in Russia had closed. Un- 
fortunately the reverse seems true. Scarcely a week 
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passes without the report of some new plot, either to 
assassinate the Czar or to secure some change in the gen- 
eral administration. The Stundists, too, for whom some 
relief had been anticipated, are suffering as greatly as ever, 
The explanation seems to be that M. Pobiedonostseff, the 
Procurator General, has succeeded in dominating Nicholas 
IT as strongly as he did Alexander III. 


....We, too, fail to admire the theology of the great 
painting in the Vatican in honor of the promulgation of 
the dogma of the immaculate conception, which sooffends 
The Churchman. The Virgin Mary is represented asstand- 
ing on the world, with one foot on a serpent, her head sur- 
rounded by a halo, while on one side of her sits the Father, 
on the other the Son, and the Holy Ghost, as a dove, over 
her head. She appears to be the most important person in 
the Quaternity, and such she is in the worship of many ig- 
norant Catholics. But it isa matter for indignation that 
she should be so represented in the Vatican itself. 


....Bulls, such as are used in Mexico in the arena, are to 
be imported for the Atlanta Exposition, despite all pro- 
tests. Westill have prize-fights—one is being planned for 
in Dallas, Tex.—(as illustrations of the ‘‘ manly art,” of 
course), but barbarous bull fights are new to us. Let us 
not introduce them. If the Mexican beasts are simply de- 
signed for show, all right. We might reciprocate and 
send our Southern neighbors ten of our brute men in ex- 
change for an equal number of their brute beasts. Here 
is Corbett, for one; now give us the most savage fighter 
you have in your stalls. 


.... The appeal which comes from Alton, IIl., for funds 
fora monument to Elijah Parish Lovejoy, the martyr of 
the glorious antislavery movement, ought to havea speedy 
and general response. Illinois has appropriated $25,000 on 
condition that $12,500 be raised by subscription. This 
amount can be easily made up of small sums, so that 
thousands may be represented in the effort. It is nearly 
sixty years since that brave, good man yielded his life in a 
great cause, It is fitting that his memory be marked by a 
monument. Send subscriptions to John E. Hayner, Treas 
urer, Alton, Ill. i 


....When the Rev. John B. Devins succeeded in induc- 
ing the Excise Commission to refuse an additional 
license for the neighborhood of his church, in the Eleventh 
Ward, this city, the Tammany Chairman of the Board of 
School Trustees, said in a loud voice: 

“ If [had my way I would turn your church into a big saloon. 
It would do far more good in the Eleventh Ward asa saloon than 
it does as a church. It would serve the cause of morality better.” 
A man who considers a saloon a better influence in civili- 
zation than a church, is out of his orbit as a school mana- 
ger. He ought to be the Pantata of the saloons. 


....To those who imagine that money can be manufac- 
tured wecommend the following extract from an address 
by a Southern gentleman at Chautauqua recently. Speak- 
ing of the Confederate currency, he said : 

“Thad cartloads of itat ourhome. After the War, we used it 
for wall paper. Iam not a gold bug or silver bug, or any other 
insect; but, when I heard the cry in the West for more money, I 
thought of the paper certificates of the Confederacy, and asked 
the shouters what their money would avail if they could buy 
nothing with it.” 


....A French statistician computes that in France about 
two million dollars is annually wasted in the expense of 
printing useless letters not pronounced ; and that in the 
English-speaking countries not less than seven and a half 
million dollars is thrown away annually on useless print- 
er’s ink. This makes no account of the writing paper and 
the journalists’ time thus wasted on letters not pro- 
nounced, not to speak of other people besides newspaper 
men. But the saddest loss is that in the education of 
children. 

.... It is surprising that the Weather Bureau has kept no 
record of the verifications of its prophecies. That absurd- 
ity will, however, be remedied in the future, thanks to a 
wetting received by Secretary Morton the otherday. He 
went out without an umbrella, despite the warning of the 
weather prophet, a shower came up, and he was so de- 
lighted that the Bureau was proven right that he set to 
work to find out how often it had been successful. Records 
failed him, however, and he has determined that they shall 
be kept in the future. 


.... Senator Gorman has not lost his grip on his State. 
The result of the Maryland Democratic Convention last 
week shows that the Administration faction is quite weak. 
Mr. Gorman’s course in the Senate on the Tariff bill proved 
his high qualities as a politician, and the attempt to lessen 
his influence in the party has not been very successful. It 
would not be surprising if he should be in a position to 
dictate his party’s nomination for the Presidency next year. 


...-Siam is taking her place among the civilized nations 
of the world. Already she has railroads, telegraphs, elec- 
tric lights and much of the paraphernalia of modern life: 
but her last step is her best one. She has given her adhesion 
to the Red Cross Treaty, concluded at Geneva in 1884, and 
thus binds herself to recognize the neutrality of that 
organization in case of war. 


....It is a fight between bosses in Pennsylvania; but 
even a change from Quay to Magee would be some relief. 
Besides, the best elements of the Republican Party are 
arrayed against Quay, and if he is defeated there will be an 
end of Cameron’s hopes. That would be much to be grate- 
ful for. 

....The reason the settlers of Jackson’s Hole feared a 
massacre by the Indians, was evidently because several of 
the Indians had been massacred by the constables. They 
expected of the Indians what they would do in like cir- 
cumstances. 

.... The question is hardly whether Mr. Cleveland wants 


a third term, but whether he is willing to take the risk of 
a fourth campaign. 
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Beligions Intelligence. 
THE BROTHERHOOD OF ST. ANDREW. 





BY JOSEPH T. WRIGHT. 





TWELVE years ago a dozen young men of St. James’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Ghicago, agreed to pray daily 
for the spread cf Christ’s kingdom among young men, 
and to make an earnest effort each week to bring at least 
one young man to some service where he could hear the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

From this small beginning, rejecting, yes, condemning 
the usual methods by which societies attract attention, 
gain influence, and enlarge their membership, the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew has grown, not so much in numbers 
as in its power for good, until it is recognized by the 
bishops and clergy of the Protestant Episcopal Church as 
one of the most efficient instrumentalities now at work for 
the Christianizing of men. There are, at the present time, 
in the United States 1,200 chapters with 12,000 members ; 
in Canada, 175chapters and 2,000 members; in Australia, 
30 chapters and 300 members ; in Scotland, 12 chapters and 
150 members. While there is no regular organization in 
England, there are 15 chapters holding charters from Scot- 
land, with about 20) members. The Archbisbopof Canter- 
bury, in a conversation with Mr. Silas McBee, Second Vice 
President, said: ‘‘ Ihave been watching the movement with 
great interest, and look for the establishment of the Broth- 
erhood iu England.’”? So much interest has it attracted 
in the mother country that prominent clergymen and lay- 
men of the Established Church will discuss its methods of 
work in the Church Congress to be held in Norwich, in 
September. 

The Handbook of the Brotherhood declares that ‘“ the 
sole ubject of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew is the spread 
of Christ’s kingdom among young men,’ and, at first, it 
wascomposed entirely of young men; now, however, many 
men of middle age are found among its membership, and 
it has broadened its object so that it does not discriminate 
in favor of young men, and withhold its aid from men who 
are no longer young. Nevertheless, it is essentially an or- 
ganization of young men, doing its work specially amorg 
them. 

Thetwo rules of the Brotherhood—Prayer and Service— 
bind each member to pray and labor, not merely for tbe 
general extension of Christ’s kingdom but for the salva- 
tion and help of some individual soul. As Luthert said, 
Bene studisse, bene orasse—to have studied well is to have 
prayed well; so the Brotherhood believes tbat the man 
who prays well will work well. The epitome of the prayer 
for this especial object it finds in the words of Jesus: ‘‘ Thy 
kipgdom come”; and while there are not weekly meetings, 
of the character known as prayer-meetings, yet it im- 
pre:ses upon its members the fact that the Brotherhood is 
pre-eminently a praying band. Another 1equirement in- 
dicative of spiritual strength and entire reliance upon 
Divine assistance is, the frequent corporate communions of 
the Brotherhood. At the Lord’s Table the members 
‘silently renew their vows,” pray for strength to enable 
them to do their work, and pray that others may be brought 
to the Lamb of God. 

The Rule of Service pledges the members to live and 
work aud witness for Christ. This is not an indefinite or 
passive service, for it requires that each member shall 
make at least one conscious and conscientious effort each 
week to bring one young man under the influence of the 
Gospel, and this is to be done not for ‘* thesakeof the Rule, 
but for the sake of God and for the sake of theman.” The 
Brotherhood defines this Rule as follows: ‘' It means the 
consecration of a man’s common sense, common sympathy, 
and common influence to the spread of Christ’s kingdom 
among young men.”’ 

The Brotherhood is composed of men who are members of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, and yet it is not con- 
trolled by the Church, but is an entirely independent 
organization, making its own laws and ordering its own 
actions. It declares its loyalty to the Episcopal Church, 
and works in and for that Church “only by the approval 
and under the leadership of the clergy.” 

It would not be just to compare the Brotherhood with 
other organizations doing religious work, from the point 
of view of membership, because it must be borne in mind 
that the Brotherhood does not in any way work for the en- 
largement of its membership; does not place importance 
upon members ; does not try to bring men into the Broth- 
erhgod ; but it does work for the enlargement of Christ’s 
kingdom; it makes the Christianizing of @ man the all- 
important object; it endeavors to bring men into the 
Church. In other words, it is the means to an end, and 
not thatend. Acting under that same impulse it not only 
does not use, but discourages the use of all social attrac- 
tions. It believes that men should work for men, women 
for women, and deprecates the use of those means which 
entertain aud are used to influence young people of both 
sexes. The one thing that the Brotherhood emphasizes 


* more earnestly perhaps than any other organization of like 


character, is the fundamental idea of individual work— 
man to man, man for man; and not to bring that man 
into the Brotherhood, but into the Church. To make men 
Christians is its sole object. Vice President McBee said 
recently: ‘‘If women could save the world, the world 
would have been saved long ago,” and he emphasized in 
powerful words the necessity of man’s work in the salva- 
tion of the world. This, the Christianizing of man, and 
man’s work for the enlargement of Christ’s kingdom, the 
Brotherhood believes is not to be accomplished so well by 
public meetings, eloquent sermons, impassioned appeals, 
the influence of enthusiastic crowds, as by the quiet, un- 
assuming individual work of man to man. So the annual 
conventions are specially designed for the discussion of 
Brotherhood work. One of the most important subjects 
at the last Convention was the question of Brotherhood 
Bible-classes, and as a result during the year many chapters 
have organized these classes for the study of the Bible. At 
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the Convention time is given for the presentation in detail 
of various topics bearing directly upon the work of the 
Brotherhood. There has never been any effort made to 
gather great crowds at these conventions, or by the ad- 
dresses of eloquent speakers magnify the importance of the 
organization. The Convention was simply a body of ear- 
nest, consecrated men, desiring to learn the best methods for 
the prosecution of their work. 

In every large town in the United States thereis a chapter 
doing its quiet work. There arein the great city of New 
York only 500 men who wear the little button bearing the 
red cross of St. Andrew ; but these 500 men represent con- 
secrated business ability, social position, wealth, culture 
and work. Among these are found such well-known men 
as R. Fulton Cutting, W. H. Schieffelin, Alexander M. 
Hadden, Jobn Seely Ward, Jr., Captain Daniel Nesbet, 7th 
Regiment, George Zabriskie, John P. Faure, Commissioner 
of Charities and Correction, and Avery D. Andrews, Com- 
missioner of Police. 

Besides the work of bringing men to church or under 
the influence of Gospel truth, the Brotherhood has other 
lines of activity of a purely humanitarian character. Those 
worthy of special notice are hospital and prison visiting, 
rescue work, going out on the streets to find the outcasts 
and homeless ones, and provide lodging for them ; visiting 
hotels and boarding houses, and Brotherhood houses. 
These latter are boarding houses, or, rather, homes for 
young men, in which several resident members of the 
Brotherhood “set the tone of the house.” This ‘ tone” is 
distinctively healthy, cheerful, helpful Christian living. 
A Brotherhood House has been in successful operation io 
Chicago for some time, and New York, Philadelphia and 
Boston will, it is expected, soon have such homes for young 
men. ‘The Brotherhood House is the practical result of the 
desire to reach some of the thousands of young men in the 
large cities who live in cheap boarding houses without 
any religious influence and subjected to the many tempta- 
tions that continually beset them. 

Volunteers from the several chapters visit the hotels on 
Sunday mornings, and invite strangers in thecity to attend 
church service. It is not possible to get at the results of 
this work. One of the volunteer visitors, in making his 
report to the Chapter, said: *‘I have never received other 
than most courteous treatment. Men who are evidently 
not churchgoers show their appreciation of the invitation 
extended to them, and in many cases such men have said 
that they would attend service.”’ 

Commissioner Faure, several weeks ago was in the vesti- 
bule of Calvary Church, on the lookout for strangers, in- 
viting them to the after-meeting for men. One of these 
strangers said to him: *‘ Yes, I am going,o stay, and [am 
glad I came; but I must findthe man who came to me in 
the hotel this morning. I have been coming to New York 
for years on business, and this is the first time that any one 
ever invited me to church. I want to get hold of that 
man’s hand.” In some cities this work of getting hold of 
traveling salesmen and tourists has become so successful 
that some of the ** drummers” have called the Brotherhood 
the ‘Church of the Strangers.’’ 

House-to-house visiting is done regularly by committees 
appointed for this purpose. Two or three, Brotherhood 
men take a certain district, go to every house, get into the 
boarding houses and thus find the young men, and try to 
induce them to come to the Brutherhood Bible schools and 
the church services. Every Saturday, twenty or thirty 
Brotherhood men visit the prisons and hospitals of New 
York City, and this work is done in the other great cities. 
The prison authorities have said to the General Secretary 
that the inmates look forward eagerly to these Saturday 
afternoon visits. 

A clergyman in Baltimore writes : 

“ You may not know that the Brotherhood button is now more 
commonly seen on the streets of Baltimore than any other badge. 
It gives me a comfortable feeling to go into the business part of 
the city and find ten percent.of the men wearing this little 
‘outward and visible sign ’ of Christian fellowship.” 

It should be noticed here that the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew, recognizing the social wrongs and evils of the 
times, has put itself on record as believing that the only 
means to right these wrongs, to cure these evils, is the ap- 
plication of the Gospel of Christ. The General Secretary 
of the Brotherhood said to the writer of this paper: ‘‘If 
men believed and practiced the precepts of the Sermon on 
the Mount, the labor problem and all kindred questions 
now disturbing society would be solved.”’ 

At the next annual convention of the Brotherhood, tobe 
held in Louisville, Ky., September 26th-29th, addresses 
will be delivered by Robert E. Speer, Assistant Secretary 
of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church, and by the Rev. Dr. Charles Briggs, of Union 
Theological Seminary. 

NEw York CITY. 


> 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


ACCORDING to the Evangelical Christendom the Ro- 
man Catholics in France have more than 200 schools free 
from Government control, in which there are 76,000 scholars 
and for which in ten years they have spent more than 
30,000,000 francs. 








....Dr. Talmage’s many friends will sympathize with 
him in the death of his wife. Thestrain of many years 
has been heavy for her, and for some time she has suffered 
from nervous prostration. Recently sbe grew worse, and 
her husband canceled his lecture engagements in the West 
to be with her. Shedied at Dansville, N. Y., August 5th. 


....The twenty-fourth annual report of the Evangelical 
Church of Italy shows that there are 26 churches and 35 
stations with 132 places visited regularly. There are 21 
ordained ministers,.10 evangelists and 8 colporters; the 
communicants number 1,697 and the adherents 6,315. 


...-The Salvation Army has now reached its two thou- 
sandth commanding officer and the enrollment of its five- 
thousandth auxiliary, with an attendance of upward of a 
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million per month, or nearly 16,000,000 at its meetings per 
annum. In view of this the army is preparing a special 
memorial number of the War Cry. 


-..eThe Waldensian colony in North Carolina has be- 
come ecclesiastically connected with the Southern Presby- 
terian Church, its pastor having been placed on the roll of 
the Presbytery of Concord. There appears to be a cordial 
feeling of sympathy on the part of the whole Church for 
this colony, and practical help has already been given to its 
members from the Presbyterians of that region. 


....It is reported that the Pope has concluded an impor- 
tant work interded to be a program to secure social order. 
His idea is said to be to use the funds of mapy religious 
corporations which are almost useless abroad for the insti- 
tutions he meditates. The lack of success of Emperor 
William’s attempt of State socialism he adduces as an in- 
dication that Church socialism alone is able to bestow 
peace and happiness upon the people. 


....It has been known for some time that Russia as well 
as Turkey was hostile to the Moody and Sankey hymns. 
Ever since June 24th, 1886, the book has been prohibited, 
for the reason, as is generally supposed, that it contains 
the hymn “ Hold the Fort,”’ which was considered as capa- — 
ble of being used with a political meaning. It is reported 
that the prohibition has at last been removed, so that these 
hymns can now be sung legitimately in Russia. 


-..-The first Russian colony for lepers was formally 
opened some weeks ago near St. Petersburg. It was found- 
ed and is controlled by a society. Emperor Alexander III 
bad given 100,000 rubles for this purpose,and the Empress 
had donated a tract of land. The colony contains a chapel, 
a hospital for twenty inmates, a drug department, bathing 
department and other buildings. The houses for the lepers 
are built after the model of Russian peasant houses. 


..-- The present week is the occasion for a most interest- 
ing event, the silver jubilee of the Catholic Total Absti- 
nence Union. While chiefly under the guidance of the 
Paulist Temperance Society, it is really under the indorse- 
ment of the whole Church. Mgr. Satolli will open with a 
pontifical mass in the Cathedral. Archbishop Ryan, of 
Philadel phi9, will preach a sermon, and other high digni- 
taries of the Church will give their cordial support. 


.... There is in this city an Italian Evangelical League, 
an organization of young people for the purpose of work- 
ing among the Italians. Mission rooms are occupied at 
2249 Second Avenue. The workers, none of whom receive 
salary, visit the homes of the people, assist in open-air 
meetings, conduct cottage meetings aud hold evangelistic 
services in the mission hall. One of the strong features of 
the work is that the members are required to be total ab- 
stainers. 

....The wide reach of the Endeavor Society movement 
is shown in the fact that there ia in Los Angeles a Chinese 
society of fifteen boys and girls who support a native 
helper in China; one in Atlanta, Ga, supports a free dis- 
pensary and a Bible training class and cultivates flowers 
fur distribution among the sick and aged. The society on 
board the ‘‘ Charleston ” is planning for aseamen’s mission 
with a reading room and temporary home at Nayasaki, 
Japan. 


.... The famous polyglot petition of the World’s Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union is to be carried by Lady 
Henry Somerset and Miss Willard to the capitals along the 
Mediterranean coast next October, and in connection with 
this a series of tours has been organized by Dr. Henry S. 
Lunn, the general editor of The Review of the Churches, 
including trips from this country and Evgland. The tours 
will take in Naples, Athens, Constantinople, Jaffa and 
Jerusalem, Alexandria and Cairo, and leave this city any 
Wednesday after August ist up to October 2d. 


....Mr. Moody has given a significant proof of his belief 
in Sunday observance. The Rev. H. W. Webb Peploe, of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, was expected to cpeak at 
Northfield last Sunday. He arrived at Springfield, Mass., 
on Saturday night, too late to catch the last train for 
Northfield, and telegraphed to Mr. Moody. In order to 
insure his presence,and at the same time avoid Sunday 
traveling, Mr. Moody arranged, at an expense of $66, fora 
special train to meet the English clergyman at Northamp- 
ton and take him to South Vernon, where Mr. Moody met 
him with a carriage. 


....Some idea of the vast number of accessions to the 
Lutheran Church each spring at the confirmation season 
can be gained from the statistics of the German congrega- 
tions in Chicago belonging toa single synod. The various 
pastors of the Synod of Missouri and other States on Palm 
Sunday or Easter confirmed classes ranging from 154 by 
the Rev. H. H. Succop, to6 by the Rev. R. P. Budach. Four 
classes numbered over 100, and the total in 19 congregations 
was over 700. The confirmation accessions during this 
season for the whole Church easily reaches several times 
the ten thousands. 

...-Those who fear that the Christian Endeavor Society 
will be carried away by youthful enthusiasm, will do well] 
to look at the list of the members of the committee ap- 
pointed by the chairman of the recent Presbyterian rally 
held at Boston, to confer with the committee appointed by 
the last General Assembly to consider the relation of the 
young people to the Church. Thelist includes six doctors 
of divinity from Harrisburg, Indianapolis, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, Minneapolis and Baltimore; together with Gen- 
eral Beaver. The Board of Trustees of the society also is 
of the same general character, and surely there is sufficient 
experience to avoid rash or hasty action. 

....The sixth convention of the German Epworth League 
was held recently in the First Methodist Church, in Chica- 
go, and was attended by over 600 delegates. Among the 
topics considered were, ‘‘How to Study the Scriptures,” 
with practical illustrations; ‘‘ The Study of Church His- 
tory,” ‘‘ The German Language and our Children,” “ How 
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to Cultivate the German Language in the League Chap- 
ters,” “ Why the German Language ought to be Cultivated 
and Used in the League Meetings,” ‘‘ Work among the Im- 
migrants, in the Congregation and in the Department of 
Mercy and Health.” Bishop Thoburn was present, and 
spoke in the interest of missions. The next convention is 
to meet at Cincinnati, O., in 1897. 


....Among the speakers at Northfield attracting great 
interest is the Rev. Andrew Murray, for forty-seven years 
pastor of the Dutch Reformed Church at Wellington, 
South Africa, and known not only by his writings ‘‘ Abide 
in Christ,” ‘Like Christ,” ‘‘ With Christ in the School of 


Prayer,”’ but by the great work that he has done in found-~ 


ing the Wellington Huguenot Seminary for young ladies 
and also a seminary for the training of missionaries, and 
by general evangelistic work. As a speaker Mr. Murray is 
pleasing and powerful. His words carry conviction ; and 
one never hears him without being stirred in the depths of 
bis soul, and being made to feel asif he were only begin- 
ning Christian life and had yet to learn full trust and con- 
secration. 


.... The French Catholic papers are complaining that the 
*Government discriminates against them and in favor of 
the Protestants and Jews in its financial dealings with the 
Churches. It is stated that the rabbis on an average re- 
ceive a salary of 2,105 francs, the Protesant pastor 1,980, 
and the Catholics priest only 1,014. The Protestant theo- 
logical faculty receives from the State each year 83,000, the 
Protestant seminaries 26,000, and the Jewish theological 
school 25,000. The Catholics receive nothing, and their 
faculties, among them the venerable Sorbonne, have been 
discontinued. In addition, they complain, the State has 
deprived the Catholic Church of much of its property, and 
has not treated the other religious communions in this 
way. 


....Some time since the Sabbath League of Chicago 
prosecuted a baseball club for disturbing the peace by 
Sabbath games. The ball ground is in the midst of a 
densely populated part of the city. Thousands gathered 
from Sabbath to Sabbath to witness the games, and the 
cheering could be heard about the whole neighborhood. 
The general disturbance was such that it was next to im- 
possible for Christian people in the vicinity to be quiet on 
the Sabbath. The case was brought up in court, and the 
justice, after a patient hearing and several days’ delibera- 
tion, decided that the baseball players were clearly re- 
sponsible for the disturbance and fined each three dollars, 
An appeal has been taken to a higher court; but it is gen- 
erally believed that the decision will stand, in which case 
Sabbath playing in Chicago will cease, 


....The Grand Rabbi of France, Zadok-Cohn, bas sub- 
mitted to the rabbis under his jurisdiction a plan for a 
Jewish translation of the Bible, and bas asked their co- 
operation in carrying out the project. He says: 

“It is a matter of the greatest moral and religious importance 

that we give our people a French Bible at such a price that even 
the poorest can procure a copy, and to give this Bible in a clear, 
transparent language readily understood by the masses. Such a 
work ean be produced only by the combined efforts of the French 
rabbis.” . 
In this circular letter reference is also made to the fact that 
Rabbi Cohn, founder of the Archives Israelites, has pub- 
lished a complete French Jewish Bible, but that he has 
added so many notes and explanations that it was pub- 
lished in twelve volumes and costs more than one hundred 
francs. 


.-..The persecution which Mrs.  delyi has met with at 
the hands of the Hungarians in this city, has had one re- 
sult which cannot but be advantageous. The Rev. John 
B. Devins, to whom she went, and who has given bercoun- 
sel and assistance so faras layin bis power, is going to 
make an earnest effort to secure for New York City a Hun- 
garian preacher. One of the great drawbacks has been 
that there has been no one that could give counsel to Mrs. 
Erdelyi or any of her race in their own language. Mr. 
Devins is to take a trip this summer to Buda Pesth, to see 
if he can make arrangements for some Hungarian to come 
to this city and start a Protestant Hungarian Church. In 
view of the fact that the Prime Ministers both of Hungary 
and Austria are Protestants, the Protestant influence 
there should be represented among the Hungarians in this 
country. 


.-..The city of Berlin, with a population larger than 
New York, has only 64 Protestant congregations, several 
of them numbering tens of thousands of members. Of 
these 6 are so-called ‘‘ Personal” congregations; i.e., its 
membership is based on personal connection and not on 
residence in any particular quarter of the metropolis; 37 
are parochial congregations, composed of members in cer- 
tain localities, and 18 are congregations in connection with 
some institution. During the past twelve months 35,675 
children were baptized in Berlin, a decrease of 1,500 in one 
year ; 9,344 couples were married by the Church authorities, 
an increase of 200; of 26,697 who died, 10,625 were buried by 
the Church ; the confirmed numbered 22,801 ; 218,358 persons 
partook of the Lord’s Supper, of whom 131,834 were women 
and 81,524 men. These data are representative figures of 
the status and influence of the Protestant churches in the 
large cities of the German Empire. 


— Arrapgements have been completed in Baltimore for 
the opening of a deaconess mother house and training 
school under the auspices of the Lutheran Church. There 
was a strong effort to locate it in thiscity, but Baltimore 
was at last selected. Six deaconesses are to be ordaiued 
October 3d, and the new organization will then begin. 
The estimated expense of conducting the institution is 
$6,000 a year. The plan corresponds to the well-known 
Kaiserswerth system modified to suit American conditions. 
Four of the six deaconesses-elect who are soon to begin 
their work were trained at Kaiserswerth and two others in 
this country. All but two are Americans, one being a 
Dane and the other a Russian. There is no allowance of 
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money granted except for very slight personal expenses. 
No vow is taken, and they can withdraw at any time. 
There are to be a number of probationers who will receive 
instruction in the same institution. 


....Considerable interest is being excited by a mission 
sent from Abyssinia to Russia. The effort of the Russian 
Government to utilize the influence of the Russian Church 
in gaining a foothold in Eastern Africa bas long been 
watched by those interested in Evangelical work. This 
present mission, itis reported, has been treated in the most 
impressive manner. Special religious services are per- 
fdtmed for their benefit, the full power and magnificence of 
the Russian Church being set forth in them ; a costly icon 
of the Kazan Madonna has been presented, avd the whole 
splendor of orthodox ritual has evidently astonished the 
Abyssinians. A whole cargo of Russian holy pictures, it 
is said, is to be sent to Abyssinia to supply their cLurches 
with the proper orthodox symbols of faith. The leading 
Russian paper, speaking of the relations with Abyssinia, 
says that the political importance consists in the fact that 
that country commands an army of 120,000 brave and well- 
armed troops, and is really the only strong military power 
at the exit of the Red Seainto the Indian Ocean. The im- 
mediate effect, thus, of this ecclesiastical mission, if suc- 
cessful, will be to threaten at another point English con- 
nections with India. 


....A comparative summary of the Northern Presby- 
terian Church shows thirty-one synods, the same as last 
year ; 224 presbyteries, an increase of one; 6,797 ministers, 
an increase of 156; 7,496 churches, an increase of 109, and 
994,793 Sabbath-school scholars, an increase of 43,594. Tbe 
additions to the Church on examination were 67,938, less 
than last year by 6,888, but an increase of more than 8,000 
over the number received in 1893. The total number of 
communicants, however, has increased from 895,997 to 922,- 
904. Contributions of the Church were $13,647,579 against 
$14,012,217 in 1898. The departments that show an increase 
are Home Missions $997,500 against $977,823: Education, 
$214,637 against $107,134; Sabbath-school Work $133,682 
against #131,325; Church Erection, $217,824 against $172,- 
732; Freedmen $111,448 against $105,743. Those that have 
fallen off are Foreign Missions, from $745,794 to $712,877, a 
lower figure than apy sincé 1890; Aid for Colleges from 
$185,676 to $145.964 : Congregational expenses from $10,300,- 
761 to $9,921,141. The miscellaneous contribution decreased 
also from $1,025,695 to $937,980. The expenses for General 
Assembly, synods and presbyteries increased from $84,740 
to $89,329. 


....The harsh treatment of the Russian Stundists, which 
recently showed signs of diminishing, has again broken out, 
and the prisons are again receiving the prominent mem- 
bers of this sorely tried body of Protestant peasants. The 
scene of the labors of the Russian Inquisitors seems now 
to be the central provinces of Kursk and Orel from the se- 
questered villages of which it is next to impossible to ob- 
tain full details. We learn, however, that already several 
heads of families have been deported from Kursk to Khar- 
koff, where they are lingering in jail until an étape is 
formed to take them to the Transcaucasus. One of these is 
a somewhat famous preacher, Karpo Dubovik, an elderly 
man of over fifty, who has, it is alleged, converted many 
of the Orthodox to Stundism. He was brought before a 
jury and acquitted, but was at once rearrested, hauled off 
again to jail, and is now on his way to the Transcaucasus, 
banished for five years. It is stated, on good authority, 
that Pobiedonostseff, the Russian Minister of Religion, as 
he may be called, is favorably considering a scheme which 
will allow Stundists to emigrate from Russia on the con- 
dition that they or their children will never return. 


...-A comparative summary of the Southern Presbyte- 
rian Church shows that the synods, thirteen, remain the 
same as since 1882, the presbyteries number 74, an increase 
over last year of one, and in ten years of five; the number 
of ministers is 1,337, an increase of 18 over last year, and in 
ten years of 252; the number of churches is 2,776, an in- 
crease of 63 in the year and of 678 in ten years; the number 
of churches organized during the year was 59, less than 
in any year, with one exception, since 1882; the total 
number of communicants is 203,999, an increase of 
4,882, and in ten years of 60,256. There are 136,069 
scholars in the Sunday-schools, an increase over 
last year of 1,241, and in ten years of 47,106. The total 
contributions for the year were $1,880,126, a falling off from 
last year of $8,673, and the highest figure reached at any 
time was in 1893, when they put it up to $1,943,580. The 
contributions for foreign missions were $11,877, a falling off 
of $8,264. The highest amount reached for this cause was 
also in 1893, $120,954. Contributions for education fell off 
from $65,027 to $51,848 in this last year; the amount given 
for colored evangelization $9,623, also was less by $800, the 
congregational expenses increased from $610,102 in 1894 to 
$667,152, but pastors’ salaries fell off from 788,181 to $772,- 
793, and miscellaneous expenses from $102,367 to $96,481. 


.... Bible distribution in Peru meets with difficulty. In 
October, 1893, a stock of books from the Bible House, in 


this city, was stopped in the Custom House at Callao. 
The year 1894 poved, and the bovks were still in the 
Custom House. Every effort tosecure a decision favorable, 
such as had been given inthe year 1890, proved useless. 
Mysterious influences hindered the fulfillment of promises 
definitely made to Mr. Penzotti, the agent of tne Bible 
Society, who left for his work in Central America in full 
confidence that the books would soon be in circulation ; 
but it is only recently that the interdict bas been removed 
and the Bibles released. Just what the influence was was 
for a time doubtful ; but the mystery has been partly ex- 
plained by the publication of the annual report of, a society 
of ladies in Lima, under the direction of the bigher college 
and the Papal Delegate, Mgr. Macchi, which boasted that 
the society had successfully used its influence to prevent 
the dispatch of the Bibles. Another drawback to 
success in evangelistic work is an official decree against 
marriages by the Methodist preachers. For years they 
were recorded on the civil register without question; 
but a local decree in Callao was secured excluding them. 
The question was carried to the national Congress, but 
was buried in committee, so that no action could be se- 
cured, 
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Missions, 
CHEAP MISSIONARIES. 


BY MRS. GEO. 8. HAYS, 
MISSIONARY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN BoaRD. 





NEVER before to-day have the advocates of cheap mission- 
ary labor clamored so loudly. Hardly a week passes in 
which one does not see or hear harsh criticisms of mission- 
aries for keaping so many servants, for living in such pala- 
tial residences, for doing so little work, for setting such 
luxurious tables, or for traveling at such expense. Hardly 
any thoughtful person would advocate a well-educated 
missionary, who had spent much time and money in mak- 
ing a long trip to a foreign field, and several years of hard 
study acquiring a difficult language, devoting her valuable 
time to household duties, when she could hire labor as 
cheaply as it can be done in most Eastern countries. 

After many trials and tribulations in the matter of train- 
ing green servants, I finally succeeded in getting a China- 
man who made an excellent cook. He was faithful, honest, 
hard-working, cleanly and a good cook ; and I paid him—at 
the present rate of exchange—the equivalent of two dollars 
a month; and he boarded himself. I venture to say nine out 
of ten of the readers of this article would hire such a cook 
themselves, if they could get the chance. With four little 
children in our home I found it necessary to keep a nurse. 
She did most of the bathing, dressing and hair-combing of 
the little ones, the mending of tiny garments and cleaning 
of bedrooms. She watched the children at play and took 
good care of them while I was engaged in mission work; 
she helped nurse them and me in sickness, and I gave hera 
dollar and a half a month ; and she boarded herself. 

Before I came home for my furlough I had a great deal 
of extra sewing todo. The question arose, should I do it 
all myself. leaving no time for visiting among the women, 
or should I hire a sexing woman at five centsaday? Itis 
hardly necessary to say what was my decision. After hear- 
ing of the low wages paid in China, a gentleman laughing- 
ly said to me: ‘‘ Well, I think you missionaries are mighty 
mean folks, to Jewdown the poor Chinamen in that style.” 
I hastened to assure him that the wages we give are bigh in 
comparison with that given by the natives themselves, and 
that employment by a missionary is considered a privilege 
by a Chinaman. 

The missionary wife and mother will have plenty to doin 
overseeing and guiding these servants, and in training and 
teaching her children, in addition to her mission work, 
without doing avy actual manual Jabor. If her own mere 
pleasure were consulted, she would certainly prefer work- 
ingin her own home to visiting dirty Chinese homes, in- 
fested with vermin and offensive odors. ‘‘Oh, of course,” 
says Madame Critic. who probably has hot and cold water, 
steam heat and electric light in her house, and can ride in 
a carriage or street car, while the poor missionary to China 
provokes her indignation by being obliged to hire coolies to 
carry her sedan chair when she goes abroad—“ of course, a 
missionary might keep two servants; but she can give no 
satisfactory reason for keeping four or five.” 

It seems a little strange that the missionary who pays 
her servants out of herown salary, asking help from no 
one, and who has to adapt herself to the country in which 
she lives, isso much blamed for what she would gladly 
help if she could. She would, of course, prefer doing with- 
out the extra expense and trouble of keeping a night 
watchman: but her household goods would quickly disap- 
pear without this extra precaution ; and during her bhus- 
band’s annual absence of three or four months, while out 
itinerating, she is glad to know that one trusty servant is 
awake, on whom she can call if necessary, to go for the 
nearest foreigner, perhaps a ten minutes’ walk away. The 
missionary would gladly turn her cow into a good pasture 
field instead of hiring a cow-boy—not a wild and reckless 
rider of the West, but a meek, shoeless individual, who 
leads the cow gently by a rope to the hills or seashore and 
watches ber all day long, lest she wander into fields un- 
protected by walls and fences. But pasture fields are un- 
known—in North China at least. Dr. Ellinwood told me 
that he had answered severe criticisms of a missionary’s 
home in Chefu at least four different times. 

Over thirty years ago a missionary and his young and 
delicate wife were sbipwrecked off the coast of Chefu. 
After much trouble they found their way to Tungchow, 
the mission station to which they were assigned. They 
lived there for a few months, sharing an uncomfortable 
and filthy heathen temple with two other missionarjes. 
Finding they could not get another house in Tungchow, 
they moved to a little Chinese house in a village forty miles 
away and lived there for about two years, the only foreign- 
ers in the place. From there they moved to Chefu and 
rented a house in the city. In that little dismal house 
with mud walls and narrow windows, surrounded with 
cesspoels and garbage heaps, with the nearest neighbor, 
perhaps dying of smallpox or typhus fever, the first little 
child was born. Is it any wonder that when the mission- 
ary had the chance of buying land up on the hill above the 
filthy city, that he thought it a special dispensation of 
Providence ? 

The Board of Foreign Missions was unable at the time to 
provide money for building a home, so the missionary 
built a modest, one-storied building of gray brick at his 
own expense. As the years rolled by, several rooms were 
added to the ends of the house to accommodate the increas- 
ing family, and as a protection from heat and storm, a 
veranda was built along one side of the house. Alas! it is 
this veranda which causes all the trouble. Arches of brick 
were found tobe less expensive than pitlars of wood, and 
when the rash missionary overlaid the brick with plaster 
and a coat of whitewash, there stood the ‘“* palace” with 
arches of ‘“‘ white marble gleaming in the sunlight!” 

Many “ globe-trotters’’ visit Chefu and spend several 
weeks in the spacious hotels onthe seashore. The mission- 
aries,a mile or two away, busy with their chapels and 
schools and hospitals, perhaps do not even know of the 
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presence of the distinguished visitors until they have gone 
away to publish to the world that ‘“‘ Missionaries must do 
very little work, for they had been weeks in the same city 
with them and did not see a sign of missionary labor.” 

How different from the average traveler is Mrs. Isabella 
Bird Bishop. Last summer she only spent a few days in 
Chefu, yet the second day after her arrival she came 
through the burning heat up to my home. She drank a 

’ cup of tea, and ate two slices of American chocolate cake 
(made by my aforementioned cook), and then met with us 
in our union prayer-meeting. She listened sympathetically 
to the remarks made by missionaries of different denom- 
inations, and then spoke herself of the troubles of mission- 
aries in Manchuria, and asked our prayers for them. 

Occasionally a traveler is invited by a missionary to din- 
ner in herown home. The hostess is much pleased to have 
the privilege of entertaining the stranger and gets out her 
daintiest linen, and arranges the flowers for the table with 
her own hands. She gives strict charges to her cook, and 
after the dioner is successfully over, she thoroughly enjoys 
the new ideas and bright conversation brought by her hon- 
ored guest. It is not until too late, that she finds out he 
has gone away to condemn her extravagance in having an 
elaborate dinner of fish, golden pheasant, oranges and 
nuts. Little her guest knows, or cares either, that the fish 
cost seven cents, the pheasant fifteen, and the oranges 
were four for a cent. 

But there are many missionaries in the interior who are 
not so fortunate as the residents of a treaty port. One 
spring a friend of mine livingin Honan wrote that she 
could buy absolutely nothing from the Chinese about her, 
except eggs and onions. No matter how iaoventive Mrs. 
Missionary should prove herself to be in making delicious 
combinations of these two edibles, I fear after three or four 
months of this diet, Mr. Missionary would not be able to 
preach the bright and happy Christianity which he should. 
But canned goods and flour brought overland cost money, 
and how can they be obtained on a very limited salary ? 

When we went to China, nine years ago, the first mate of 
the steamer on which we traveled, told us that to prove 
ourselves consistent, we should travel in the steerage with 
the Chinamen. Not long ago a missionary tried it; he 
contracted smallpox and died a few days after reaching 
China, By some persons he would be considered a martyr; 
others might think him lacking in good common sense, 
the sine qua non of a successful missionary. 

Last summer an English Baptist missionary, a mission- 
ary of the American Board and two Presbyterian mission- 
aries happened together. Under the circumstances it was 
not surprising that we formed ourselves into an impromptu 
missionary meeting, to discuss methods of mission work. 

“TI hear,” said one friend, ‘‘ that Mr. Hudson Taylor has 
gone up north to see about those poor Swedish missiona- 
ries who are cut adrift and in danger of starvation.” 

“T saw a party of them when they first came from the 
United States,’ said the lady from Tientsin. ‘‘There were 
seventeen women all huddled together in one room of a 
Chinese inn. One of the number was a girl of fourteen. 
They could speak very little English, were not educated, 
and had no idea of the magnitude of the work which they 
were undertaking. The most of them had been cooks and 
chambermaids in America, and they were probably very 
good ones ; but my heart ached to see them on the mission 
field. They were promised about half a dollar a day for 
three years, and by that time it was expected that China 
would be converted! I don’t know when I have felt so 
badly,” she concluded, her eyes suspiciously bright. “I 
went home from that miserable inn and cried.” 

“It is such ignorant, cheap missionaries as these that 
hinder our work and spoil our reputation,” said the Eng- 
lish Baptist missionary indignantly. *‘ There the Chinese 
saw a boatload of young men go up thecanal. A day or 
two after, a boatload of young women in the care of a mar- 
ried couple fullowed. What did the heathen think ? What 
could they, with their ideas of propriety, think ? Then 
these raw recruits, under no sort of restraint of wiser mis- 
sionaries, do all sorts of things to prejudice the Chinese 
against them.” 

** Yes ; not long ago two of the Swedish missionaries were 
in serious danger,” said another. “They had not enough 
of the language to make themselves understood, but they 
determined to visit a market and preach to the crowd. In 
spite of the protests of one of the China Inland missionaries 
stationed near them, the two rash girls went in a cart to a 
market and were nearly mobbed by the crowd. A servant 
saw them and managed to get them away before they were 
injured.”’ ; 

We were silent fora moment. Each one understood 
the situation. Respectable Chinese women never venture 
to a market, anu these well-meaning but foolish mission- 
aries only brought on themselves an evil reputation and 
personal danger by their attempt at preaching. 

“Dr. D. (a member of the China inland Mission Coun- 
cil), told me that it was almost always the folly of out- 
side missionaries, associated with, but nota part of their 
mission, that brought evil repute on the C. I. M.,” said I. 

“It was from the influence of Mr. Taylor’s public speak- 
ing in favor of cheap missions that these Swedish mission- 
aries were sent out,” commented one of the pumber, 
briefly. 

“But the C. I. M. are better paid than most people 
think,” said one, who was well acquainted with their 
methods. “They geta less salary than we do, but they 
have compensations. There are two excellent schools bere 
where their children may be educated and kept, free of 
charge, if their parents are not able to pay for them. There 
are two fine Sanitariums ; and I know of no Board whose 
missionaries travel sc much at mission expense as the C. 
I. M. Of course they need the rest and change, and it is 
provided for them, as it is not by our Board except in cases 
of emergency.” 

I, for one, am sincerely thankful to the Presbyterian 
Board for the salary given the missionaries under its care, 
a salary, not large in the eyes of the world, but enough to 
free the missionary from anxiety about the support of him- 
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self and family ; enough to enable him to live comfortably 
and long ; to buy occasional books and papers to keep him 
in touch with the outside world ; to help personally with 
important work when the cry is ‘cut down”; to give his 
children the good education which all missionaries ear- 
nestly desire for them; enough, with economy, to enable 
him to send help to aged parents at home, or to lay up a 
little for future illness or old age. 

I am glad that the Foreign Mission Boards of which I 
know most, agree with Paul that, ‘‘ The laborer is worthy 
of his hire.” 

CHEFU, CHINA. 


Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 18TH. 
THE NEW HOME IN CANAAN.—DEUT. 6: 3-15. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—‘“‘ Thou shalt bless the Lord thy God for 
the good land he hath given thee.’’—DeEvT. 8: 10. 


NotEs.—‘ The Lord our God is one Lord.”’—The margin 
to the Revised Version indicates how hard it is to render 
this exactly. In Hebrew the word is is generally omitted, 
and one has to judge where to put itin. This would liter- 
ally be “ Jehovah our God Jehovah one.” It can equally be 
translated, “ Jehovah is our God, Jehovah is one,” or 
‘* Jehovah alone.’’ Monotheism and unity are taught in 
any one of four translations. “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God,”’—Notice that our Lord quotes this very passge on 
the summation of all the law of Moses. ** With all thy 
heart,” ** soul.’’—It is not easy for us to distinguish ‘‘ soul” 
and “heart ’’ here, as we are familiar with a different 
mental philosophy. Perbaps ‘‘ heart’’ denotes the affec- 
tions with all their urgency, and ‘“‘ soul”’ the vital and phy- 
sical powers which give expression and action to this love 

















of the heart.———“' Thou shall teach them diligently.”— 
Jewish childreh have been so taught. ‘To day, at Passover, 
a child will ask the father what the feast means, 
and the father will reply in the words of the 
Pentateuch.———** Bind them for a_ sign” upon 
thine hand”; ‘“frontlets between thine eyes.’’—This 


was very likely to be understood literally, just as the Jews 
have tuken it; forthe wearing of amulets and charms 
and memorial objects has always been frequent in the 
East, and here there was probably a purifying of the cus- 
tom. “Upon the doorposts,” ** gates.’—This, too, 
was literal, and is common with us. So Bible mottoes were 
put on the great colonnade at the World’s Fair in Chicago. 
All the stone door sockets found in Babylonia are in- 
scribed with the king’s name, and the doors often had in- 
scriptions and pictures of his battles. ** Cities which 
thou buildedst not.’”,»—Built by the Caananites. ** Cis- 
terns.”’—For holding the water from the roofs in the rainy 
season, for use in the dry season, instead of wells. 
** Shalt swear by his name.’’—In all legal oaths, or to au- 
thenticate a statement between neighbors. The reference 
is not to profanity, but forbids swearing by any other God 

“ 4 zealous God.’’—Defined in the following clause. 

Instruction.—When God speaks it is well to hear. How 
often Jesus said: ‘“‘ He that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear!” Yet God is constantly speaking to us in his Word, 
and in providence, and by all his moral laws, and in con- 
science ; and we often fail to listen, so that it is necessary 
for him to cry out: “ Hear, O Israel.” 

All the difference between paganism and true religion is 
in that one brief sentence, ‘‘ The Lord our God is one Lord.”’ 
It is a great thing to know. The Greeks did not know it, 
wise as they were, nor the Romans, nor the Egyptians, nor 
the Hindus. But that poor little nation of Jews found it 
out, and so they are the teachers of religion to the world. 
Christianity and Mohammedanism learned it from this 
one sublime sentence. 

And there follows it the: most sublime and philosophical 
epitome of religious duty to be fuund in all literature of all 
nations and religions. ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
might.’ That gives the full duty of man to God ; and when 
Jesus quoted it he could not improve it, but he joiued to it 
a secoud command like unto it, ‘‘I'’nou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.’”?’ The two together embrace all duty. 
bey are the primary condition of salvation. 

We are to love God supremely, because he deserves it. 
He is infinite and 1s to be loved without reserve, to be 
oveyed at whatever cost. Our neighbor is to be loved less, 
simply because he is less. He is finite, and requires « 
limited love. Yet he is equal to us, and so our love to him 
must be equal to our love to ourselves, It has been ex- 
pressed that it is our duty to love being, in proportion to 
its amount of being. J ’ , 

The history of God’s dealing with his people, and so with 
our nation and with us, 1s to be taught as religion; for it 
1s God’s dealing. So patriotism and religion are one, if 
rightly conceived. 

u this lesson we have the warrant for family teaching, 
aud tor the Sunday-scvool. We are simply oveying this 
command every time we teach a Sunday-school class. We 
ure teaching the great truth of one God, and he our God. 

We should think of God not only on Sunday at church, 
but also frequently every day. This is why we should have 
family prayers, and ask the blessing at every meal. Ail 
Christians should do this. : . 

It is the remembering and the teaching which are com- 
mended, rather than tke phylacteries. The family prayers 
are our phylactery and our inscription on the doorpost. 

God bas brought us into a good land. It belonyed to 
another people, wild, pagan savages, and Low It is ours. 
Weare all foreigners, whether of English or Irish or Ger- 
man or African origin, all equally immigrants and invad- 
ers. One cannot boast over anovher. e all owe our good 
lund to God, and shoula be grateful and not forget bim. 

luis strange how easy it 1s to forget God who gives us 
everything ; aud so we need to keep ourseives reminded of 
him by going to church and readiog his Word. 

We are not likely to be worsh)ping actual idols, but we 
may be realiy having other gods, 1f we love other things 
more than we do God. ‘Tbe one who loves something else, 
money or frieuds, more than God, makes that nis god. 

A people that torgets God will forget morals, justice, 
good character, and will suffer oppression and violence, ana 
lose their freedom and happiness. ‘Chus God shows himself 
still a jealous God, who punishes wicked people, and 
destroys them from off the face of the earth. We can all 
sce LOW Meh who become corrupt are ruined thereby, and 
end their lives in the gutter or the prison. 
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_ Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
APPLEGARTH, A. C., Ph.D., becomes pastor Huntingdon, Penn. 
ASHBY, J. W., Ogden Ave. ch., Chicago, I11. 
CLOUSER, D. L. M., becomes pa Manatawna ch, Chicago, 


COCKS, Henry, Cascade, Kan., accepts call to Custer City, S. D. 
CRAFT, Deter E., South Framingham, Mass., resigns. | 
CUBBERLY, J. A., Memorial ch., Toledo, O., resigns. 
DENNING, H., Falmouth, accepts call to Ghent, Ky. 

=, J. N., Canton, O., called to Prospect Ave. ch., Buffalo, 


FREEMAN, N. L., Bay City, Mich., becomes pastor Reno, Nev. 
HEISIG, THEoporE, Jersey City, called to Freehold, N. J. 


ROWELL, A. F., becomes pastor Walnut Street ch., Burlington, 
a. 


HUNGATE, F. M., Cleveland, called to Columbus, O. 

IRWIN, JAMEs V., accepts call to Tom’s River, N. J. 

McKEAN, Horace G., Arlington, N. J., resigns. 

MERRICK, O. M., Russiaville, accepts call to Bunker Hill, Ind. 
MONTAGUE, J. Y., Walworth, Wis., resigns. 

ee. RICHARD, D.D., Newton Center, Mass., died July 


MORRILL, K. N., accepts call to Burlington, Wis. 
sas ha G. W., Livermore, accepts call to First ch., DeWitt, 
a. 


POTTER, W. T., Marcellus, N. Y., resigns. 
POWELL, A. L., Stamford, Vt., becomes pastor Hancock, Mass. 


RABOTEAU, CLaupDE, Lowell, Mass., accepts call to Parmly 
Memorial ch., Jersey City, N. J. 


RUTHERFORD, W. H., Garrett, Ind., resigns. 

SCOTT, Joun, Tom’s River, N. J., called to Cold Spring, N. Y. 

SMITH, W. W., Hope, accepts call to Greensburg, Ind. 

TAYLOR, W. F., Seattle, Wash., accepts call to Linden Ave. ch., 
Dayton, O 

TOWNSON, E. S., Bethany ch., Philadelphia, Penn., resigns. 

WAFELE, A. L., D.D., called to Albion, N. H. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

BARRETT, MANpDwus, New Lisboa, Wis., accepts call to Shell 
Rock, la. 

BOSRDMAR, J. B., accepts call to Bethany ch., Cedar Rapids, 
a. 


CURTIS, WALTER R., Londonderry, Vt., accepts call to South 
Granville, N. Y. 


DAVIDSON, C. A., Oberlin Sem., accepts call to Irving Street 
ch., Cleveland, O. e 


DISBROW, Epwarp D., Pownal, Me., called to West ch., Han- 
over, Mass. ’ 


DUNTON, A. L., called to La Moille, Ia. 


EVANS, EINION C., accepts call to Emmanuel ch., Montreal 
Canada. 

FISHER, OREN D., Toledo, O., called to People’s ch., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

HOPKIN®, W. H., Jacksonville, Fla., called to First ch., Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 


ISAACS, Wm. J., Williston, called to Melville, Pingree and 
Buchanan, : 


MATTHEWS, NeEwMAN, Harvard University, accepts to Puritan 
ch., Scranton, Penn. 


McLAUGHLIN, JAMEs, Forman, accepts call to Inkster, Orr and 
Niagara, N. D. 

MILLS. Geo. S., ord. pastor First ch., Belfast, Me., July 24th. 

NORTON, EpwIn F., Olivet, accepts call to Almont, Mich. 

NORTON, SMITH, accepts call to Newfane, Vt. 


OSGOOD, Rosert T.. Cambridge, Mass., accepts call to Mere- 
dith, N. H., for one year. 

POWELL, GrREGorY J., accepts call to Sayville, N. Y. 

SNELL, Cuas. Y., Grand Forks, N. D., called to Granite Falls, 
Minn. 

SOUTHGATE, Caas. M., Pilgrim ch., Worcester, called to 
Auburndale, Mass. 

WHYTE, Geo. M., accepts call to E. Troy and Lafayette, Wis. 


LUTHERAN. 


BAKER, Ezra K., Shelby, O., died July 12th. 

DUTCHER, L. B., inst. Frey’s Bush, N. Y., July 14th. 

FURST, M. L., Fay, Penn., accepts call to Ramsey, N. J. 
GRINGEL, A. E., Canton, IJ]., accepts call to Black Lake, N. Y. 
HAWKINS, J., D.D., Newberry, 8. C., died July 16th, aged 67. 


KELLER. S. L., Carmel, W. Va., accepts call to Morrisburg, On- 
tario, Canada. 


ORT, M., Mechanicsburg, Penn., resigns. 
PICK, B., Ph.D., Allegheny City, Penn., called to Albany, N. Y. 
SINGLEY, W. H., D.D., Harrisburg, Penn., resigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
BAKER, F. P., Hot Springs, S. D., called to Reformed ch., Chi- 


cago. ll. 

BAINUM, Geo. W., D.D., Bement, Iil., resigns. 

COOPER, JAmeEs, ord. and inst., Ligonier, Ind. 

@ ECKARD., J. MACKINTOSH, Princeton Seminary, accepts cal] to 

Volga, 8. D. 

FARMER, W. R., called to Round Hill, Penn. 

GARDNER, THEo. Y., Elyria, called to Glenville. O, 

GOFF, Francis L., Afton, Ia., resigns. 

HELEN, J. S., Punxsutawney, accepts call to Downington; Penn. 

HUTCHINS, Rosenrt G., D.D., Los Angeles, Cal., called to Wood- 
land Ave. ch., Cleveland, O. 


IRWIN, W. B., Cincinnati, O., accepts call to Steubenville, 0. 
KNOX, THOMAS, accepts call to Aurora, III. 


WOOD, M. C., D.D. (Baptist), Cincinnatl, O., called to As- 
a + Reformed ch., Balthnore. Md. 


MARSHALL, A. S., D.D., Marion, Ia, resigns. 
McLANAHAN, S. M., Baltimore, Md., called to Lawrenceville 
N. J. 


7 * 
MILLER, Davip K., Edinburgh, Scotland, ord. and inst. July 
22d., Bennett and Palmyra, Neb. 


MINER, E. B, accepts call to Maroa, Ill. 

MORGAN, J. W., Whitewood, So. Dak., resigns. 

NEILL, Henry, Auburn, N. Y., accepts call to Flint, Mich. 

POLLOCK, Joun A., Lebanon, Ind., called to Tecumseh, Neb. 

REYNOLDS, CLARENCE G., St. Paul, Minn., accepts call to 
Joliet, Il. 

SCOTT, T. A., Port Huron, called to Allegan, Mich. 

SEMPLE, SAMUEL, Duluth, accepts call to Little Rock, Ark. 

SICKLES, E. C., D.D., Dixon, IIl., resigns. 

SNY DER, Gerrit, Springfield, accepts call to Pana, Ill. 


. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BROOKE, R. D., Monroe, Mich., resigns. 

DUFF, R. M., elected dean Fifth Missionary District, Centra) 
New York. 

EARLE, E. H., Caro, Mich., becomes missionary at Au Sable and 
East Tawas, Mich. 

FALKNER, W. H., accepts call to St. Philip’s ch., Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

FOSTER, Joun McGaw, Bangor, Me., resigns. ' 

GRINNAN. A. G.. Charlottesville, Va., accepts call to Point 
Pleasant, W. Va. 

LIGHTBOURN, Jno. S., Bermuda, resigns, to take up missionary 
work in W. Va. 

LOVEJOY, Davip, Weldon, Penn., resigns. 

RICH, E. R., Greensborough, called to Snow Hill, Md. 

SHEERIN, James, Ashtabula, O., called to Snow Hill, Md. 
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Biblical Research. 


PAUL AND GREEK ‘THOUGHT. 


THE problem as to the factors and forces that entered 
into the inteliectual make-up of the Apostle Paul, as ex- 
hibited in the matter and method of his teachings, is 
one of the most interesting questions in the complexity 
of historical and theological discussions which circles 
around the New Testament. It is all the more interesting 
on account of the ups and downs which have attended the 
solution of the problem. Formerly, chiefly on account of 
the citations from profane authors, his Roman citizenship, 
and his birth in a Greek province, the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles and his system were considered generally from 
the standpoint of Greco-Roman culture, literature and 
thought. He was regarded as having been, largely, 
at least, under the formal influence of the Greek intel- 
lectual world, and not to have denied these antecedents 
in his Epistles. In the recent past a reaction against this 
view has set in. In general the opinion holds that Paul 
was a Christianized rabbi ; that the zealot for the traditions 
of the fathers had become a zealot for Christ; that his 
doctrinal teachings were of a Jud#o theological origin ; 
that in method and aims he had continued to be a Phari- 
see, who had been practically uninfluenced by Hellenism. 
In accordance with this extreme tendency there has been 
an effort put forth in recent years to show that the entire 
Pauline literature is an artificial ‘‘ tendency ”’ product of 
the post-apostolic era. This proposition, no doubt, largely 
hangs together with the general position taken by certain 
advanced critical men tothe effect that the so-called Cath- 
olic, or general Christianity of the second century, is a 
product largely of the Greek world of thought, the Greek 
Zeitgeist and philosophy grafted upon the originally 
Jewish Christianity of Christ and the earliest Apostles. 

Interesting contributions to the discussion of this 
historico-psychological problem have been recently made 
that deserve attention. Especially is this true of the 
article of Prof. Ernst Curtius, the Berlin octogenarian 
historian of Greece, which he bas published in the “‘ Re- 
ports of the Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences.” 1893, 
xliii, pp. 925-938, and which has also been republished in 
pamphlet form under the title, ‘‘ Paulus in Athen.” It is 
a magnificent defense of the historical correctness of the 
account found in Acts 17: 16-34, in which the result is 
formulated in the words: 

“Paul was the first Semite who, a member of a chosen people of 
the family of nations,remained true to his nation and transferred 
its most valuable possession, namely its energetic vitality of 
religious life and pure conception of God and divine things, in 
Hellenic language to Greece. In this way a great desideratum in 
Grecian culture was filled out.” 

Most interesting are the statements of Curtius on the 
signs and indications of the Grecian culture found 
in St. Paul’s writings. These are found in the 
clearest manner in Philippians, which letter is the 
best memorial we have of the inner life of the 
Apostle. Here especially come into consideration 
the yaipew of 4: 4, the characteristic cignua of 4: 8; also 
the “‘ Attic salt’ of Col. 4: 6; the idea of measure 2 Cor. 
10: 13, all of which, to use the words of Curtius, betrhy 
“the inspiration (Anhauch) of Greek conceptions of life.’’ 
Of current ethical ideas which through the Apostle receive 
new application, one especially is prominent—namely, 
“the idea of the State as an association in which alone the 
possibilities of man can be normally developed.”’ The fig- 
urative expressions of the Apostle are largely taken from 
this sphere, as, ¢.9., toA:rebeadar, moAirevua, todirerd, as also 
from the spheres of the gymnasium and thearmy. The 
words chosen by Paul in this connection, and among them 
the rare xara8pa8eberv, indicate close observation on his 
part. Separate from these is a group of metaphors which 
in Pindar-like plastics represent religious hopes and judg- 
ments ; ¢.g., Col. 2: 17; Rom. 8: 22. From the sphere of 
jurisprudence there are such expressions as vio¥eod, 
diadijxn; religious art is found represented in Acts 17: Wis 
Rom. 6: 17; 1 Cor. 10 6: religious ideas is the orévdoyat 
of Phil.2: 17, in 2 Tim. 4: 6; also, the language of the 
Greek mysteries is utilized in Phil. 4: 12 and1 Cor. 2: 6. 
The spirit in which Paul preaches the Gospel and his criti- 
cism of false gospel proclamations reminds Curtius of the 
contrast between the followers of Socrates and the Sophists. 
And when the Apostle, as did Eratosthenes, combines 
Macedonia and Achaia as a single province of the 
oixovvévn (Rom. 15: 26); and when he causes the differences 
of nationalities to disappear in the unity of convictions, he 
found an echo of this in the consciousness of his Greek 
readers. “Also, the Swxparixol regarded themselves as a 
new generation, whether they were Athenians, Boeotians, 
or neither, Greeks or not. And then the methods of the 
Apostle stand out in bold contrast to the agglutinative, 
aphoristic, apothegmatical manners of Jewish dialectics. 
Not without reason did the citizens of Lystra ascribe to 
him the honors of Mercury Aéyioc, Acts 14: 12. 

Among the discussions called forth by Curtius’s article 
the announcement, by Professor Heinrici, of Leipzig, in 
the Theol. Literaturzeitung, No. 8, is of special value, in 
which, however, the aptness of some of Curtius’s references 
is doubted, while the general trend is approved and some 
new data of the same kind are added. Among other 
things he says: 

“The Apostle Paul is connected with Stoicism by a certain 
law of natural selection (Wahlverwandtschaft), notwithstanding 
the prevailing opinion to the contrary. This can be historically 
explained. The Cyprian Zeno had been under Semitic influences 
before he came to Greece as a merchant in order to become a 
philosopher there. With historically correct tact, Josephus 
characterizes the Pharisees as spiritually related to the Stoics, 
* Vila,’ c. 2.” 

Heinrici draws attention to the remarkable similarity of 
the dialectic methods of Paul and the manner in which the 
ethical addresses of Epictetus are constructed. More im- 
portant yet are the facts that the teleological way of look- 
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ing at historical developments, the tendency to emphasize 
the religious development, the ethical conception of the 
universe, the acceptance of the éyparra «aogaAq véuiua (Soph. 
“Antig.,” 454 f.), overagainst the written law, the idea of 
the supernational citizenship of the world; the estimate 
part upon social relations. the views of the relationship 
sustained in marriage, the teachings as to the worth of 
stations in life (1 Cor. 7: 18-24; Epictetus, “‘Ench.,”’ 17: 22), 
ere controlled by motives which find their reflections in the 
cynic and stoic world of ideas. The fact that in Paul’s de- 
scription of the Christian in his struggle for deliverance, 
not the Old Testament conception of a religious commun- 
ion is put into the foreground, but the personality of the 
believer, his being, duties, hopes and glories; tbe gospel of 
the Apostle comes into touch with the highest religico- 
ethical achievements of Hellenism. Heinrici, however, 
concludes with the remark that when the Ebionites claimed 
that Paul had heen a converted Greek (haer. 30, c. 25), the 
student of Hellenism must acknowledge the comparative 
correctness of this view; but the student of Christianity 
must seek for the real sources of strength in the ideas and 
faith of the Apostle, not in Hellenism, nor in the Old Tes- 
tament, nor in the literature of later Judaism, but in the 
gospel of the xipioc "Inooic. And this is no doubt correct 

The connection between the Pauline world of thought and 
that of Greece and Hellenism is only in the form not in the 
matter of his teachings. The latter, notwithstanding the 
former, yet remains a revelation and the history of a reve- 
lation. 








Science. 
THE FISH IN YELTOWSTONE LAKE. 


BY PROF. G. FREDERICK WRIGHT, D.D. 





A RECENT article in the Popular Science Monthly, by E. 
W. Evermann. of the Fish Commission, gives much addi- 
tional light upon the question of the manner in which 
Yellowstone Lake became stocked with fish. The question 
has had special interest to my own mind since 1890, when 
it was my privilege to cross the divide from the Upper 
Geyser basin of Yellowstone Park to Shoshone Lake with 
the first party of the Fish Commission which attempted to 
stock this lake with fish, and to follow the stream down 
through Lewis Lake and River to Jackson’s Lake, east of 
the Teton Mountains. The facts brought to light are that 
while Yellowstone Lake was plentifully stocked with fish, 
Shoshone and Lewis Lakes contained absolutely none, 
altho the conditions are favorable for the support of fish 
when once introduced. 

The explanation of their absence in these two Jakes is 
supposed to be the existence of two waterfalls, fifty and 
thirty feet in hight below Lewis Lake, which would inter- 
fere with the ascent of fish. There are numerous other 
lakes in the park from which fish are absent, and which is 
explained on the same theory. Great cogency is given to 
this explanation by the fact that fish abound in Lewis 
River below the falls, and that through Two-ocean Pass 
there is an unobstructed way for fish to pass up Buffalo 
Fork to the head waters of Yellowstone River and so to 
Yellowstone Lake. The theory is confirmed by the fact 
that the fish in Yellowstone Lake are the same 4s those in 
the Snake River. and totally different from those in the 
Yellowstone below the falls: i. e., they are species belong- 
ing to the Pacific slope rather than to the Atlantic. 

But this theory, first set forth by President Jordan, en- 
counters a difficulty in the fact that the Shoshone Falls in 
the middle of the course of the Snake River, are more seri- 
ous obstacles to the migration of fish than any which 
appear in Yellowstone Park. 

It is probable, however, that the explanation of the pres- 
ence of Pacific species of fish in the upper part of the Snake 
River and in Yellowstone Lake will shed much light upon 
the date of the great lava flows in the Snake River Valley, 
which obstructed the course of the stream and produced 
the magnificent waterfalls in Southern Idaho; for it seems 
necessary to believe that waterfalls sufficient to obstruct 
the migration of fish could not have existed previous to 
these eruptions of lava, else we should not find fish any- 
where in the upper Snake valley, as we fail to find them 
now in numerous lakes of Yellowstone Park. The slight 
changes which have taken place in the trout of the Park 
since separation from their relatives below, unite with 
numerous other indications to prove that the lava flow 
obstructing the Snake River in Southern Idaho and pro- 
ducing the Shoshone Falls is a very recent geological age. 

Altogether the discussion of this question is one of the 
most interesting illustrations of the solidarity of science, 
and of the increasingly obvious fact that no department of 
science is independent of another. Doubtless, the whole 
story of the date of the elevation of the Rocky Mountains 
and of the immense lava flows on the Pacific cuast is told 
in the distribution of a single species of fish if only we 
know how to read the record ; and that we are learning to 
do with about as much certainty as archeologists can 
decipher the hieroglyphs of Egypt. 

OBERLIX, O. 


2 
> 





FRoM his researches on the fossil cockroaches of North 
America, Mr. Scudder thinks that mimicry, or protective 
resemblance, may have prevailed during early geological 
times as now. Altho proof of color-protection cannot be 
elicited from fossils, in a few extinct insects we can detect 
markings like those which in existing insects appear to be 
protective. Thus the wings of fossil cockroaches closely re- 
semble fern leaves,while the wings of existing cockroaches 
are brown, yet in certain species in the tropics they are as 
green as the leaves of ferns. 


....In a recent number of the Astronomische Nachrich- 
ten, Berberich counts up the asteroids which are duly 
‘‘numbered ” as having their orbits determined at 401, up 
to May 22d. Five others of the newly found have been 
shown to be identical with old ones, and three were not 
sufficiently observed to decide their standing. The record 
for 1804 finally stands at 23, “made good,” excluding those 
that were identified as old, and sev: which were only 
once 0 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of ** Books of the Week” will be 
considered by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all vol- 
umes received. The interests of our readers will guide us in the 
selection of works for further notice. 





EDUCATION IN MASSACHUSETTS, CONNECTI- 
CUT AND MARYLAND.* 


WE place the three works named below in the same 
group as representing three typjcal sources of educa- 
tional development in the United States. Two of them 
belong in the ‘Contributions to American Educational 
History ,” edited by Prof. Herbert Adams and published 
by the United States Bureau of Education, while the one 
on the development of the Massachusetts Public School 
system was added last year to the ‘‘ International Edu- 
cation Series.” 

The Maryland history, which forms the subject of the 
first of these volumes, when viewed from the beginning, 
represents—Virginia not excepted—the educational ten- 
dencies of Southern life better than that of any other 
State, with this exception, that in Johns Hopkins, and, 
perhaps. in St. Mary’s, it has at last culininated in a great 
success. Otherwise it presents the same features of 
difficulty arising from social and physical conditions, and 
from the indifference of the colonial gentry and landed 
proprietors, and their habit of sending their sons abroad 
to be educated, che Protestants to England, and the 
Roman Catholics to the Continent. 

It is a history in which the public school, as we now 
conceive of it, had only the most precarious, uprecog- 
nized existence. What indifference did not accomplish 
in the way of making it impossible was accomplished 
by the rivalry of academies on the one hard, and on the 
other by ambitious attempts at college making, which 
were foredoomed to failure, and in which Maryland his- 
tory is exceptionally rich. We have in this volume a 
list of seventeen extinct Maryland colleges, of which 
five existed onlv in name and were never organized. 
Three were Roman Catholic ; five were for women ; two, 
Cokesbury and Ashbury, were Methodist, and in their 
brief career enjoyed the distinction of being the first 
Methodist colleges founded in the history of that denomi- 
nation. This for colleges. As to universities, the First 
University of Maryland flourished in its way from 1785 
to 1805, when the grants by the State were withdrawn 
and it died. In 1812 a new charter was granted to a 
Second University of Maryland, which still flourishes in 
some of its departments—law, medicine and dentistry. 

The Third University of Maryland had its existence 
only in the statute which for two years gave it a sort of 
existence on paper. It was never organized, and was 
never more than an attractive scheme for the union of all 
the higher institutions of the State in one university 
organization—a dream which, as we apprehend, has now 
dissolved in the far more satisfactory reality which is 
developing in Johns Hopkins. 

Mr. Steiner’s volume is a co-operative work, in which 
the topics are apportioned among several competent 
writers. It is nota consecutive history, but presents the 
elements of one, and enables a student to follow the edu- 
cational progress of the State from the first to the pres- 
ent time, and, provided he is not lost in the bewildering 
confusion of universities, colleges and academies, to 
ascertain the present condition and prospects of the pub- 
lic school as well as of the higher institutions. No edu- 
cational event in Maryland will, however, compare in 
far-reaching importance with the founding of Johns 
Hopkins. The exposition of this, and the subsequent 

development of the university is from the pen of Presi- 
dent Gilman, and, we need not add, all that could be 
desired. 

The earlier volume on the History of Education in 
Connecticut holds an intermediate position between 
what we have described as the Maryland situation and 
what, in Mr. Supervisor Martin’s brilliant volume, we 
shall be called on to admire as the evolution in Massa- 
chusetts of the democratic public school system. 

The founders of both Massachusetts and Connecticut 
brought with them from England the idea of the gram 
mar school fully developed on the English plan. Hooker 
and Stone had taught grammar schools. The famous 
New Haven free school, taught by the historic Ezekiel 
Cheever, was intended to be a Latin school of the Eng- 
lish type. At one time the “Governor and court,” dis- 
pleased that it contained so many English scholars learn- 
ing to spell, declared that this was not atall the purpose of 
the school, and ordered the scholars to be called home. 

Soon after the Revolution this old grammar-school type 
was superseded in Connecticut by the academies, the 
idea of which the author of this volume, acting on the 
suggestion of the late President Barnard, traces back to 
Defoe through Franklin. The history of thesescademies 

* THE EVOLUTION OF THE MASSACHUSETTS PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. 
AN HISTORICAL SKETCH. By GEORGE H. MARTIN, A.M., Supervisor of 
Public Schools, Boston Mass. D. Appleton & Company, New York. 
$1.50. (The International Education Series. Wm. T. Harris, LL.D. 
yo OF EDUCATION IN MARYLAND. By BERNARD C. STEINER, 
Ph.D. (J. H. U.), Librarian of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. 
United States Bureau of Education, No.2. Contributions to American 
Educational History. Edited by HERBERT B. ADAMS, Government 

Printing Office. 


In the same series, edited by HERBERT ADAMS, THE HISTORY OF 
EDUCATION IN CONNECTICUT, also by BERNARD C. STEINER. 
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in Connecticut as given in this volume is extremely inter- 
esting, from that made famous by Timothy Dwight hav- 
ing been its master, at Greenfield Hill, on to those which 
still survive in greater usefulness than ever in the Hart- 
ford Grammar and High School, the Hopkins Grammar 
School at New Haven, and the Norwich Free Academy. 

The public school system in Connecticut has two great 
points in its history—the School Fund as administered, 
developed and organized by the Hon. James Hillhouse, 
Commissioner, and the agency of that noble son of Con- 
necticut and graduate of Yale, the Hon. Henry Barnard, 
whose work in Connecticut was bardly surpassed in 
breadth, permanence or importance by his activity as 
United States Commissioner of Education, founder of the 
Journal of Education, and writer of the eight hundred 
educational reports, treatises and studies published in the 
“American Library of Schools and Education.” The 
reconstruction of the public schools he was able to effect 
is fully traced in the volume before us. 

In the history of education in Connecticut the public 
schools are naturally outshone by thecolleges S>great 
a history as that of Yale dominates the State as Harvard 

Massachusetts. It maybe well that this can never 
be true of any other of the States, but the citizens of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut may justly be proud that 
it has been true of them. Professor Steiner has made 
generous place in his volume for all the Connecticut col- 
leges, and particularly for Yale. 

Turning from the above-named instructive and higbly 
interesting volumes, we come to the third, not less inter- 
esting, in Appleton’s ‘‘ International Education Series,” 
on the development of the public school system in Mas- 
sachusetts, by George H. Martin, Supervisor of Schools in 
Boston. We have from Mr. Martin the promise of a 
bistory of education in Massachusetts which shall not be 
limited to the development of the public school system. 
Meantime we fird the present volume more than satis- 
factory in the modest character ofa sketch of the public 
school history as the author requires us to receive it. 

Mr. Martin’s limitation of his plan to this one depart- 
ment without impoverishing the present volume leaves 
him free to omit the colleges from bis view, which is a 
great gain in simplicity on the plan pursued in the two 
books noticed above. He begins with the earliest Mas- 
sachusetts legislation on the subject, and the precedents 
and examples the colonists had before them when they 
arrived. We have then two chapters on schools previous 
to the Revolution, and the district school and academy 
evolution after it. 

Interesting and important, in the author's scheme of 
thought, as these chapters unquestionably are, the great 
interest of his volume begins with the reawakening of 
the people to the importance of the public school ques- 
tion, under the lead of Horace Mann. 

It is almost incredible to what a low ebb the public in- 
terest in this subject had sunk. As we have found it 
to be true in more than one great popular issue, the pub- 
lic echool question bad become positively demoralizing 
toa large part of the people of Massachusetts. It passes 
belief to what shifts, evasions, arguments, and monstrous 
opinions clergymen, doctors, lawyers and in general the 
lights and prophets of the times, such as Harrison Gray 
Otis and Peter Thacher, committed themselves. To quote 
one of Mr. Martin’s bright sallies, the New England 
schools had sunk to be ‘‘ what the Highland chief called 
* cemeteries’” of education. 

The mischievous district system died hard. The cry of 
the ‘‘ People’s schools” was raised in its behalf, as the 
‘* People’s dollar” is now for the silver steal. There was, 
however, a more rational side to the opposition. Ina 
dim way, what we should now call the socialistic side of 
the public free school system alarmed many of the 
sturdy democratic thinkers of Massachusetts. Conserva- 
tive religious people, and particularly a large contingent 
among the teachers themselves, were able to present ar- 
guments which were not easily put down, and which 
only within a few years have entirely lost their vitality. 
Even Horace Mann hesitated long as to the compulsory 
clause in the new system, and did not take it up until he 
was convinced of its necessity. 

The first steps to this revival were taken by the State 
under the leadership of James G. Carter, of Lancaster. 
It is an instance of the injustice of events that his leader- 
ship, by no fault of his own, passed to another, tho that 
other was Horace Mann. Mr. Carter deserves to receive 
in history the recognition which failed him at the time. 

Mr. Martin’s chapter on the educational revival under 
Mr. Mann is eloquent as well as discriminating and 
strong. He is under no illusion as to Mr. Mann’s per- 
sonal qualities, Without being a mediocre man, it is not 
exactly easy to say how he rose above that level. His 
qualifications for the place were, as Mr. Martin remarks, 
neither few nor inferior. Still they were not brilliant 
nor pre-eminent. Probably our author is right when he 
traces them to the solid sense and the moral earnestness 
of the man. He says (p. 158): 


“In considering any question his mind instinctively 
turned to its moral aspects; all subjects for him were 
shadowed by the eternities. In this he was a Puritan of 
the Puritans. The Puritan spirit was manifest also in his 
readiness to take the field in defense of principles or in 
support of measures which he had espoused. He was born 
to be achampion. Fearless of consequences to himself, he 
had the staff that martyrs are made of.”’ 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


A yet more important passage on the same page 
(158) should be quoted : ° 


“From the combination of these two qualities—moral 
and intellectual—it came about that, whatever cause he 
espoused, he lifted the discussion at once tothe most ele- 
vated plane, giving to it a breadth and a dignity which ap- 
pealed to the thoughtful men and women of thetime. This 
was the secret of his power and of his success. His im- 
agination was active and strong, his idealizing power 
great ; yet there was a practical element in his make-up 
which kept him from quixotic undertakings; he never 
mistook sbeep for soldiers, nor tilted against windmills.” 


Born at Franklin, Mass , and graduated at Brown, he 
came t» Boston from Dedham, where he was settled in 
the practice of the law. He had been ten years in the 
Legislature, during two of these President of the Senate, 
and on the commission to revise the laws. From the 
lucrative promise of such a position he turned to the less 
worldly but nobly ivfluential position of Secretary of 
the Board of Education, and wrote in his journal the 
same evening : 


‘** Henceforth, so long as I hold this office, I dedicate my- 
self to the supremest welfare of mankind upon earth.” 


And again in the same journal of the same office : 


“If the title is not sufficiently honorable now, it is 
clearly left for me to elevate it. I had rather be creditor 
than debtor to the title.” 


The history that followed on this beginning is what 
might have been expected. Mr. Mann’s sketch omits 
none of its great features or results. 

We cannot follow him to the end of his book, except 
to say that he brings his work down to the present 
times ; and tho he lays no claim to having written a his- 
tory of education in Massachusetts, he has given a sketch 
of the development of the public schools in that State 
which brings out those great features and principles 
of the history which have made it an example for every 
other State in the Union. 
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In the multitude of books put forth nowadays respect- 
ing biblical criticism, as in those heretofore respecting 
comment and interpretation, the student is forced 
to do a deal of sifting, and often is at a loss to 
know what to trust, what to keep, and what to 
throw away. He longs for a class of specialists who 
have first seen the need of a thorough general educa- 
tion, and no less for a class of specialists who have mastered 
the groundwork of their science, and read the classic texts 
before culling from the latest periodicals to rush into print 
with something that shall distinguish themselves with— 
notoriety. In this waste of paper and ink it is refreshing 
to meet a solid piece of work Jike Dr. Erich Klostermann’s 
Analecta zur Septuayinta, Hexapla und Patristik. This 
bears every mark of care and soundness, with respect both 
to the new and the old. Proximately, it is the result of a 
biblical-critical exploration among the Septuagint and 
other kin manuscripts in the Vatican, with those of 
Florence, Venice and sundry libraries in Germany. Neces- 
sarily, there is much remark about the merits and demerits 
of the great editors, but all sensibly and briefly made: and 
many long and short extracts, such as delight the students 
and leave unaffected the general reader. About twenty 
pages are given to Codex Barberinus IIT., 36, of the eleventh 
(or twelfth ?) century, which was generally described in 
Batiffol’s “ L’ Abbaye de Rossano.” This is a most im- 
portant manuscript of the minor class, and deserves 
still more attention. An appendix gives the Greek 
text of the Revelation of the Prophet Daniel, from 
five manuscripts. The work is itself so nearly an epit 
ome (tho weli indexed), that it cannot well be epitomized. 
But it isa valuable work for all critics. (Leipzig. 8vo, pp. viii, 
128. Another work to be welcomed like the last, is Studi- 
enzur Textkritik der Vulgata, by Ernst von Dobschuetz, pri- 
vat docent at the University of Jena, and formerly a pupil 
of Caspar René Gregory. Here, too, it is impossible to go 
into details, for very richness and conciseness of matter. 
A large portion of the work is occupied with the Codex In- 
golstadiensis (at Munich), of which two beautiful facsimile 
pages are given. (Leipzig. 8vo, pp. xi, 139.) Both the-e 
books can be had of B. Westermann & Co., New York. 
In the same connection should be mentioned as a con- 
tribution of value by Dr. Erich Klostermann, Griechische 
Excerpte des Origenes in Heft 4, Band xii, of von Geb- 
hardt and Harnack’s “ Texte and Untersuchungen.” 
Among the books that border on the line between Greek 
and the Oriental languages, is to be noticed Dr. Heinrich 
Lewy’s Die Semitischen Frendwirter im Griechischen. 
This is full of erudition and conjecture, oftener second-hand 
than original, rather too full of the idea that Hebrew and 
the language of the Talmud serve for the whole Oriental 
domain and (tacitly) that the New Testament Greek is not 
worth citing—even where, as other people know, it gives 
the best and the most abundant testimony. The Greek 
words discussed are not arranged alphabetically, nor, ap- 
parently, in any other order. The various sections or 
groups of words (not even so, nor any way, following 
an alphabetical arrangement) are seventeen in number, be- 
ginning with (1) Beasts, (2) Plants, (3) minerals, and ending 
with (14) Science, (15) War, (16) Myths, (17) Cult. The value 
of the book consists in its recording novel opinions, and 
citing conjecture-loving authors; for the sound learning 
contained can be well enough sought elsewhere. It would 
be immensely better if it had some convenience in its ar- 
rangement, tho this most glaring defect is partly made up 
bya word index. Next to the lack of alphabetical arrange- 
ment, the most striking quality is the author’s proneness 
to employ second-hand sources of information when the 
original ones would seem equally or even more accessible. 
Yet almost equally characteristic is the desire to Semitize, 
or rather Hebraize everything. The lexicographer, if he 
has time, may get fromit some amusement, and perhaps 
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here and there a good idea; but he will know that the 
compiler has not consulted the best sources at hand and, 
in some of the sections, has ignored certain treatises of 
ability and world wide fame. (Berlin. 8vo, pp. 267. Tobe 
had through the German Booksellers.) A better work is 
the Idioticon des Christlich Paldstinischen Arametsch 
(Peculiar Vocabulary of the Christian Palestinian Arama- 
ic), by Dr. Friedrich Schwally, privat docent in Strassburg. 
This, as its title indicates, is an alphabetical list or lexicon 
of words peculiar to those biblical relics known as the Pal- 
estinian, or “‘ Jerusalem Syriac.” It is well done, and a 
useful work. It contains at the end a reprint of one of the 
Palestinian fragments formerly published by J. Rendel 
Harris. (Giessen. 8vo, pp. xii, 134, to be had of B. Wester- 
mann & Co., New York.) Those who wish still to read 
up on the Revelation of Peter,and toenjoya medley of 
classical learning and conjecture at the same time, will 
find a deal of amusement and no little instruction (if they 
are cautious) in Albrecht Dieterich’s Nekuwia, which is a 
contribution (in German) toward the explanation of the 
said Revelation. As its name implies, the work has chiefly 
to do with the state of the dead, Greek eschatology, and 
Jewish and other ideas on like subjects. But it isa great 
mistake to put the ideas of Socrates and’ Plato about such 
matters in the same category with the shameless “ Revela- 
tions’’ which are transparently sheer romance. The gen- 
eral contents are worth bringing together, but the links 
with which the author unites them are not always of good 
metal, nor strong enough to sustain the weight he tries to 
make them lift. It is a book which the Greek scholars es- 
pecially can enjoy. It contains, we had almost forgotten 
to say, the text of the Revelation of Peter with a transla- 
tion. (Leipzig: Teubner. 8vo, pp. vi, 238.) Many 
people have seen in our theological libraries the Liber Ad- 
ami, edited by Norberg: and now and then is seen the later 
edition of H. Petermann (1877); but few have really known 
anything about it. It is, however, a collection of Mandaic, 
or Mandwan writings, mystic and theological, called the 
Genzda or Sidra Rabbd; and since the publication of Nél- 
deke’s ** Mandéische Grammatic” (Mandan Grammar) in 
1875, a very few have read more or less in it, probably more 
for philological purposes than anything else. To wade 
through it except from a sense of duty, is well-nigh impos- 
sible. But those who wish a taste of it can get it in a book 
of translated excerpts, with commentary, in German, by 
Dr. W. Brandt, who, by the way, requests all who see any 
corrections or improvements to be made, to communicate 
them tohim, at Amsterdam. (Géttingen. 8vo, pp. xix, 232.) 
THE correspondence we publish below will explain it- 
self. 











AMHERST, Mass., July 24th, 1895. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

My dear Sir:—Perhaps you would be willing to publish the in- 
closed letter from M. Perrot in regard to the matter of Mr. 
Gonino’s so-called translations of his books into English. The 
letter will not fail to set M. Perrot right in the eyes of the large 
number of American archeologists, whose patience has been so 
much tried by the continued reappearance of Mr. Gonino in the 
role of translator. Very truly yours, 

J.R. 8S. STERRETT. 
UNIVERSITE DE FRANCE, ECOLE NORMALE SUPERIEURE, } 
Paris, le 11 Juillet, 1895. f 

* Dear Sir:—Si j’ai tant tardé a vous répondre, ce n’est pas que 
votre article m’ait causéle moindre mé contentement ; c’est que 
javais égaré votre lettre, qui m’était arrivée au moment od, en 
vue de fétes qui out été données a l’Ecole, on déménageait mon 
appartement. Je ne savais plus votre adresse. C’est hier seule- 
ment que j’ai retrouvé la lettre sous un tas de papiers ef je 
m’empresse d’y répondre. 

Ce n’est pas ma faute si mon livre a été, comme vous le dites si 
bien, butchered. Je n’ai jamais été consult¢, pour le choix du 
traducteur, par la maison Chapman ; on n’a pas demandé a me 
soumettre les épreuves de la traduction que, trés habitué a 
Vanglais, j’aurais pu relire avec profit. On ne m’a méme plus, pour 
les deux derniers volumes francais, envoyé la traduction; je ne 
la posséde pas dans ma biblioth@que. C’est 1a de singuliers pro- 
cédés. J’étais dernitrement A Londres, pour une quinzaine, 
oecupé & travailler an Musée britannique et je me promettais 
d’alier, avant mon depart, m’en expliquer avec les chefs de la 
maison Chapman; mais j’ai dfi quitter Londres brusequement, 
sur une depéche recue, et je n’ai pu faire cette visite. 

C’est & eux-mémes, a ce qu’il me semble, que les éditeurs 
anglais font le plus de tort en commandant la traduction a 
quelqu’un qui, tous les articles publi¢s Ace sujet le disent, ne 
sait bien ni le francais nil’anglais. Pour ce qui est de moi, c’est 
mon texte francais qui fait foi, et je ne suis pas responsable des 
sottises que me fait dire ce traitre (traduttore, traditore). Quant 
& Véditeur francais, il n’a aucun intérét Aintervenir. [1 ne voit 
dans l’affaire que !a vente de ses clichés, et, si edition anglaise 
est mauvaise, on n’en achétera que plus l’édition frangaise. Je 
suis donc, & mon grand regret, privé de tout moyen d’interven- 
tion efficace; mais je suis trés reconnaissant & tous ceux qui 
avertissent Chapman et qui finiront peut-étre par le resoudre a 
se détacher de ce M. Gonino. 

Les premiers volumes avaient été bien traduits par M. Arm- 
strong, avec qui j’étais entré en relation; je ne sais pourqaoi on 
a renoncée & lui. 

Il ne me reste qu’ & vous dire combien, pour ce qui me regarde, 
je vous suis obligé de tout ce que, dans votre lettre et dans 
votre article, vous me dites d’aimable et d’encourageant. Je 
suis occupé & mon septidme volume; j’espére qu'il obtiendra 


aussi votre approbation. 


Adieu & vous, G. PERROT. 


The Macmillans publish in New York (81.50 per volume) 
anew English edition of Honoré de Balzac. The opening 
volume is The Wild Ass’s Skin (La Peau de Chagrin). 
Translated by Ellen Marriage, with an Introduction by 
George Saintsbury. The strong points of this edition are 
the very exceptional translation, which is done with a 
vigor, spirit and truthful vivacity rarely equaled, and that, 
too, in the rendering of an author beset with difficulties ; 
Mr. Saintsbury’s Introduction, which, from a literary and 
critical point of view, puts the reader on familiar terms of 
acquaintance with his author; and last, but still worth 
mention, the good taste and solid workmanship of the 
publishers in manufacturing the book. The publica- 
tion of Defoe’s works, by the same publishers, in much the 
same style but in smaller form, is advanced one step by 
the bringing out of The Life, Adventures and Piracies of 
the Famous Captain Singleton. By Daniel Defoe. Edited 
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by George A. Aitken, with Illustrations 
by J. B. Yeats. ($1.00.) In the Third 
Series of ‘‘ AlJl-Overthe-World Library,” 
Lee & Shepard (Boston, $1.50), publish 
Across India; or, Live Boys in the Far 
East, by Oliver Optic, who is too well known 
to our readers to require any further notice 
of this, his latest offering to his young 
friends, than to say that it is done in his 
usual popular and entertaining style, 
copiously illustrated, and sclidly manu- 
factured by the publishers. 


A History of English Poetry. By W. J. 
Courthope, M.A. Vol. I. (New York: 
Macmillan & Co. $2.50.) We have here 
the first volume of what promises to be a 
most valuable work. Mr. Courthope, in 
assuming the task of writing a history of 
English poetry, bas not thought it necessary 
to begin with the beginnings of Hebrew, 
Greek and Latin poetry and include therein 
a history of all the ancient literatures; but 
has wisely set out from the English sources, 
The present volume, altho it covers compar- 
atively little ground, is exceedingly inter- 
esting. In twelve compact and lucid chap- 
ters the history of English verse-making up 
to the Renaissance is considered in thelight 
of what for the most part is sound and lib- 
eral criticism. Mr. Courthope does, how- 
ever, fallinto a bad temper once or twice, 
and call other critics by bad names, accus- 
ing them of arrogance or the like; but he is 
so clearly right in most of his positions 
that the student will sympathize with him, 
even in his strong language. Beginning 
with Chaucer, the present volume covers the 
time between that great author’s period of 
activity and the opening of the English 
dramatic movement, and the decay of Eng- 
lish minstrelsy. The chapters on Langland 
and Chaucer are valuable additions to criti- 
cism, and they vividly present concise and 
graphic outlines of what poetry was and 
meant to the civilization which produced 
the poets. The five chapters preceding that 
on Langland treat of the character and 
sources of medieval poetry, and carry the 
reader through Anglo-Saxon and Anglo- 
Norman poetry with a view to an under- 
standing of what influences most affected 
the early English poets, and especially 
Chaucer, whose ‘‘Canterbury Tales” first 
suddenly disclosed the melodious riches of 
our tongue. In Chapter V, the ‘ Early 
Renaissance,” its effects on literature in 
Italy, France and Evgland, is treated in a 
style clear, forcible and comprehensive. A 
short chapter on the rise of the dramain 
England is one of the best in the book, and 
we would call especial attention to the fine 
essay on the ‘‘ Decay of English Minstrelsy”’ 
in Chapter XI. The concluding chapter of 
this volume excites our desire to see those 
thataretofollow. Mr. Courthope has led us 
up to the dawn of the Renaissance; we feel 
the breath of the Reformation ; and if the 
succeeding volumes prove as good as this, 
the author will have made every student of 
English literature his grateful debtor. 
Southern Literature, From 1579 to 1895. 
By Louise Manly. (Richmond, Va: B. F. 
Johnson Publishing Co. $150.) There is 
not much real value in a book like this. 
We see no great want thatitcan fill. Inthe 
first place, what is ‘‘ Southern literature ’’? 
Is it the literature written by men and 
women who have chanced to be Southern- 
born? Is it literature made by residents of 
the Southern States’ Is it literature 
marked by certain badges of Soutbern pre- 
dilection, education, prejudice or character- 
istic or climatic or provincial quality ? We 
dare say that, give what definition you may 
to the title of this book, the writers left out 
of its pages distinguish it, and many of the 
writers given prominert mention and quo-- 
tation would be excluded were the defini- 
tion strictly followed. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett is an Englishwoman by birth ; and 
there is nothing more ‘‘Southern” in ber 
writings than may be found in the books of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, or Chateaubriand, 
or the Abbé Prevost,or any other writer who 
bas seen fit to choose the southern part of 
our country to wreak his or her art upon in 
any way ortoany degree. George D. Prentice 
was born in Connecticut, What made him 
a Southerner? Hinton Rowan Helper is a 
North Carolinian ; but is his literature 
Southery ? Robert Burus Wilson is a 
Pennsylvanian ; he lived for a time in Ken- 
tucky. Why is not he a Northern writer ? 
American literature, or, more properly, 
United States literature, is a name we like 
very well ; and we see no reason why there 
should be any attempt to keep up impossible 
lines of sectionai periphery in the bistory of 
that literature. But this book can be of 
some service to the inteliigent young person 
who is in search of information bearing 
upon the evolution of American letters. 
The list of **Southern writers’? at the end 
of the volume is a very handy reference in- 
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dex, and the selections in the body of the 
book are fairly chosen, as far asthey go. It 
would be well, however, if books intended 
for use in our schools could be freed from 
the provincial narrowness which insists 
upon “‘ Western literature,” ‘‘ New England 
literature,” ‘‘ Southern literature,’’ ‘‘ Hoo- 
sier literature,” and the like. 


The Educational Ideal. An Outline of 
its Growth in Modern Times. By James 
Phinney Munroe, formerly of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. (D C. 
Heath & Co., Boston. $1.00.) This brilliant 
and suggestive volume in Heath’s Peda- 
gogical Library is possibly a little too bril- 
liant in some of its generalizations for the 
sober realism of history, tho, as a rule, it 
corrects itself. The author is too fond of 
Rousseau, and certainly pushes charitable 
interpretation to an extreme for which it 
was never intended when he goes, for the 
source of the modern educational ideal, back 
to the high carnival of impish mirth set 
agoing in the Rabelaisian literature. His- 
tory does not develop in such exact sche- 
matic order as we have laid down for it in 
this manual, tho in a certain broad way we 
may discover these steps in its progress. 
Fortunately, the author does not follow 
his own scheme too closely, but employs it 
in this text only asa general indication of 
route and direction. We are not as clear as 
we sbould like to be that, in his confidence 
that the last step has brought education to 
alevel of moral and ethical training which 
is distinctly Christian, the author has not 
taken counsel too much of his own aspira- 
tions and those of all Christian people, and 
confu:red sentiment and Rousseauism with 
a more solid and definite morality. There 
may be indications of revolt agaiust the ex- 
cessive intellectualism of the schools in 
favor of more discipline in morals. But 
certainly Rousseau did not bring us to that 
stage. These are corrections which every 
reader will make for himself as he reads. 
The vigor, suggestiveness and vitality of 
the book are merits which the author may 
claim for his own. No one will ever read 
his book and forget it,or find that it has 
left no impression on his mind. 


A Vugabond in Spain. By C. Bogue 
Luffmann. (New York. Imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50.) It is de- 
light unalloyed to read a book like this. 
Mr. Luffmann is not a mere literature- 
maker; his pages bear the message of a 
strong man who is glad to be alive, curious 
to see, and clever at telling about what he 
has seen. This tramp across Spain from 
Biaritz to Malaga was well worth making, 
and it is well worth one’s time to read Mr. 
Luffmann’s charmingly chatty account of 
it. He set out in July, 1893, with knapsack 
and staff, and tramped over mountains and 
plains, through valleys and rivers, taking 
potiuck with rustic families, crusts with 
vagabonds and dinners with officials, sleep- 
ing in chaff rooms, stables, on the ground, 
in pigsties and anon in patrician bedrooms, 
as fortune frowned or favored. His de- 
scriptions are realistic, mostly of peasant 
and rustic life or scenes in the villages and 
the most squalid quarters of the cities. 
Often enough, however, he passes into the 
grand old churches and Moorish builJings, 
and always has something interesting to 
say. The impression of Spain given by Mr. 
Luffman’s book is, upon the whole, a very 
discouraging one. Vast areas of exceeding- 
ly fertile soil lie almost untouched ; every- 
body is lazy, idle, unambitious; supersti- 
tion prevails, filth is common, dilapidation 
is reflected in everything. Nor can the 
reader doubt Mr. Luffmann’s story ; its au- 
thenticity speaks on every page. This is 
Spain seen by one who went among Span- 
iards and saw their life in undress. We 
have had many tourists’ books and artists’ 
portfolios giving us the surface glimpses 
and picturesque impressions of travels and 
sojourns in the Spanish cities and provinces; 
but here is a tramp’s journal, the record 
of what a wide-awake man found out by 
intimate hobnobbing with the common 
people from one side of the kingdom to the 
other. 

The Tale of Chloé; The House on the 
Beach; The Case of General Ople and Lady 
Camper. By George Meredith. With por- 
trait. (New York: Ward, Lock & Bow- 
den.) We never find it easy to say just 
what we think of a book by George Mere- 
dith ; the thought is incontinently kicked 
askew and disabled by Mr. Meredith before 
we can give it aclothing. We cannot steady 
our vision to admire the style of the pres- 
sent stories, cannot trust the outcome of a 
single paragraph ; for nothing is more cer- 
tain than a jolt just at the unguarded 
moment, and then all is gorgeous confu- 
sion. It is in our nature to enjoy, perverse- 
ly no doubt, having our literary taste 
shocked, our artistic sight blurred, and 


our expectations snubbed, as Mr. Meredith’s 
way is; but we cannot commend his style 
to, the young student of literature. The 
three stories which make up this volume’s 
contents were printed long ago in a publi- 
cation which, we believe, no longer exists, 
and they have been called ‘‘ the last stories.” 
They do not amount to much as pieces of 
fiction ; their value, whatever it is, lies in 
the scintillant, incongruous but altogether 
fascinating dress in which the author’s style 
presents them. Taken with due allowance 
such reading is quite harmless, even to the 
immature mind, and the portrait of Mr. 
Meredith, which serves the volume as a 
frontispiece, shows that a man who writes 
entertainingly, and sometimes even shock- 
ingly about people whom nobody would care 
to know, may bea singularly handsome old 
gentleman. There is alsoa picture of Mr. 
Meredith’s chalét. 


The Government Class Book. A Manual 
of Instruction in the Principles of Consti- 
tutional Government and Law. By Andrew 
W. Young. Thoroughly revised down to 
1894 by Salter S. Clark, Counsellor at Law, 
with a Supplement. *‘New York—Its State . 
and Local Government, with an Abstract of 
the Constitution.” By Myron T. Scudder, 
M.A. (Maynard, Merrill & Co., New York. 
$1.05.) The first edition of this manual 
came out in 1880, and was followed by an- 
other in 1885 The substantial features of 
the earlier editions are retained in that of 
the present year, tho itis a thorough revi- 
sion in the way of correction to adapt the 
book to the present condition of the law, 
and by addition to adapt it to the larger 
requirements of school use, for which it is 
in particular designed. The plan of the 
text book is comprehensive, and it is done 
with care. It is divided into Part I, on the 
Principles of Government, and Part II, on 
the Principlesof Law. Under the first we 
have the general principlea which apply to 
government, followed by an exposition of 
State Government and of the Federal Gov- 
eroment. In Part II Municipal Law stands 
first, with sections on the civil rights, con- 
tracts, real estate and criminal law. Inter- 
national Law is treated in the closing sec- 
tion of the manual. 


The Charity Organization of the city of 
New York has just published their New 
York Charities Directory. A Classified and 
Descriptive Directory to the Charitable 
and Beneficent Societies, Institutions and 
Churches of the City of New York. (Charity 
Organization Society, 105 East 22d Street, 
corner 4th Avenue.) The inspection of the 
full title-page printed above will givea suffi- 
ciently accurate description of this invalu- 
able Directory. We add that it contains a 
complete summary of all the charitable 
resources, institutions and organizations of 
the metropolis—civic, associated, congrega- 
tional. It gives the legal title, location, 
special feature, conditions and modes of 
application to each, to aid citizens in dis- 
pensing their liberality, and to aid societies 
and private persons in directing persons in 
need of relief and how to obtain it. It con- 
tainsa catalogue raisonné of all benevolent 
agencies, which have general relations to the 
welfare of the working and dependent 
classes of New York City, a list of the lead- 
ing charity organizations and benevolent 
societies in the United States and foreign 
countries and a copious index to the whole. 
It will be sent by mail, postpaid, for $1.00 
in cloth, and 50 cents in paper. 


The Macmillans publish in this country 
the elegant Dent & Co. edition of The For- 
tunes and Misfortunes of the Famous Moll 
Flanders. By Daniel Defoe. The edition 
is edited with Notes and an Introduction 
by GeorgeA. Aitken, and illustrated by J. B 
Yeats. It is in two volumes richly manu- 
factured and bound. It is Volume VIII. in 
the Sixteen- Volume Edition of ‘‘ Romances 
and Narratives by Daniel Defoe,’”? now in 
press by the same publishers. ($100 per 
vol.) The Macmillans also publish 
here in their attractive series ‘‘ The 
Lyric Poets.”’ (Dent & Co., London. 32mo 
size, Aldine form. $1.00.) The Lyric 
Poems of Shelley. Edited with Notes 
and an Introduction by Ernest Rhys, 
making, with the type, paper and general 
execution, a thoroughly convenient and en- 
joyable edition. In their English re- 
production of Balzac, the same publishers 
bring out The Chowans (Les Chouans). 
Translated by Ellen Marriage, with a 
Preface by George Saintsbury. ($1.50.) In 
addition to the charm of superior work- 
manship throughout this volume is illus- 
trated with original and striking etchings 
drawn and etched by D. Murray Smith. 








The Trow Directory Printing and Book- 
making Company, 11 University Place, are 
promptly on hand with the new volume of 
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Trow’s New York City Directory for th 

Year ending July 1st, 1896. ($7.50.) It is 
the one hundred and ninth volume of this 
Directory. It contains 399,128 names, an 
increase over those in the volume for the 
previous year of 11,717. The editors pub- 
lish in the Preface,for the entertainment of 
their patrons, the Directory of the City in 
1665, taken from the records of the Dutch 
magistrates, and sbowing the streets and 
residents on them. The City Register is, as 
usual, a vastly painstaking piece of work, 
unrivaled by anything of the kind, and is, 
what the whole Directory is, a model of con- 
venience. It shows the way to everything 
in the city as the Directory does to every 
person in it, is arranged ina good order and 
supplied with a complete Index. The map 
of Manhattan Island, tho necessarily some- 
what cumbrous from size, when opened and 
examined proves to be more minutely ac- 
curate than any we have examined. Itisa 
wonderful piece of municipal topography it 
has tw describe. 


Majesty: A Novel. By Louis Couperus. 
Translated by Teixeira de Mattos and 
Ernest Dowson. (New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. $1.00.) This is not as good a story 
as ‘‘Eline Vere,’’ by the same author, and 
if it were that would not give it a high 
place. The style (and we do not mean mere 
diction) is like filigree, giving the effect of 
constant nervous straining after fine shades 
of expression. The story never seems quite 
natural; its dramatis persone@ lack the 
magnetism of true life: moreover, the au- 
thor’s intense anxiety about the impression 
he desires to make sugyests brain-sweat and 
intellectual fussiness, if we may so describe 
it. Weare aware that some critics of high 
character have found what they greatly ad- 
mire in this Dutch impressionist’s lurid 
blurs of so-called ‘‘ sensitivism,” and with 
them we have no crow to pick on this score. 
Majesty strikes us as a novel written by an 
overworked man for an overworked race 
of men in an age of feverish striving after 
sensations. The author may be a great 
artist, and his work great art; but we take 
little pleasure in this romance of introver- 
sion and the anatomy of fatalisticsouls. It 
is a very sickly body, with a morbid spirit 
in it. 


Summer tourists will not forget that one 
of the most useful companions of their way 
is Appleton’s General Guide to the United 
States and Canada. Illustrated wiih Rail- 
way Maps, Plansof Cities, Special Itiner- 
aries and Table of Ruilway and Steamer 
Fares. (D. Appleton & Co. $2.50.) This 
Guide is revised every year to the date of 
issue. It has enjoyed the advantage, year 
by year, of such revision from by a special 
editor, who is constantly making personal 
trips of exploration over the entire field, 
and incorporating his observations in cor- 
rections, additions and rearrangements to 
bring the Guide into closer correspondence 
with the needs of the traveling public, and 
with the actual facts as they will find them 
on the way and at the various points of in- 
terest. The Guide is published in one con- 
venient volume which carries the maps, and 
is bound with a fly cover. The same 
firm (Appletons, 30 cents) publish Apple- 
ton’s Dictionary of New York and its Vi- 
cinity, with Maps and Illustrations. This 
well-seasoned *‘ Dictionary ” is in the eigh- 
teenth year of its publication. Each edition 
has been and still is revised to date. 





Daughters of the Revolution and Their 
Times. By Charles Carleton Coffin. (Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) In 
this interesting book Mr. Coffin has tuld 
the story of the Revolution with especial 
regard to revealing the experiences uf the 
women who gave their energies and influ- 
ence to the American cause. In the form 
of a romance we are given a very truthful 
and engaging picture of the social, domes- 
tic, political and military activities of our 
country from 1769 to 1776. Young people 
will find both pleasure and profit in its 
perusal. The illustrations are good, and 
the book is well printed and bound. We 
commend it to parents who are looking 
about for good reading to offer their 
young people. 


The New Woman. By E. Lynn Lynton. 
(New York: The Merriam Company.) If, 
indeed, novels must be preachy and teachy, 
and bear burdens of social, religious and 
political reform, and serve as presenta- 
tions of ‘‘ awful examples,” then The New 
Woman is a novel,and no mistake. There is 
a good deal of life in the story which covers 
much ground supposed to be occupied by 
the “‘ new woman’s”’ activities ; and doubt- 
less the scenes, conversations, public meet- 
ings, bickerings, love-making and career- 
hunting are true enough to be accepted, and 
dramatic enough to hold a not too fastidi- 
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ous attention. It is a novel for the mo- 
ment, not for the years. Oneof the ephem- 
era of fiction. 


The Golden Age. By Kenneth Grahame. 
(Chicago: Stone & Kimball.) It would be 
hard to imagine literature more subtly 
imaginative or more genuinely realistic 
than is shut between the lids of this pretty 
little book. It is an adult’s memories of 
childhood fetched from the sweet long ago, 
and bearing the freshness and bloom of the 
artless days into our self-conscious and 
ever-posing life. We might be bypercritical 
enough to doubt the author’s grasp of cer- 
tain childish sincerities; but then there are 
children and children, and young life 
has no rules of action beyond what vagrant 
puffs of impulse may scatter and rearrange. 
When all is said The Golden Age is a most 
delightful book. 


Gallia. By Ménie Muriel Dowie. (Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.00.) 
“‘There are only two kinds of people in 
society,” writes the author of this novel, 
“and each kind is admittedly equally 
tedious.” Weare sometimes almost ready 
to say that there is but one kind of novel 
written nowadays and that kind is, like 
Gallia, very stupid, or like A Forgotten 
Debt, by Léon de Tinsean, very dull. Flor- 
ence Belknap Gilmore has translated the 
latter (J.B. Lippincott Company, $1.50) and 
stiffened its style until it sometimes reads 
as if the pages had been starched in a 
laundry. 


Poems of Paul Verlaine. Translated by 
Gertrude Hall, pictured by Henry McCar- 
ter. (Chicago: Stone & Kimball.) This is 
one of the most beautiful little books is- 
sued in the ‘‘Green-Tree Library” series. 
Paul Verlaine’s is a powerful genius ; but 
it is not wholesome in its influence; it sug- 
gests leprosy. As regards the poems here 
translated by Miss Hall, they are harmless, 
albeit insistently decadent in tone. We 
have not the original text before us and so 
cannot speak touching the translation’s ac- 
curacy, but the work is certainly done with 
remarkable literary skill. 


Gray Roses. By Henry Harland. (Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. $1.00.) We miss 
the vigorous freshness which made Mr. 
Harland’s earlier work notable, and we find 
in its stead here what seems to be the intox- 
icating effect of London in its most decadent 
aspects. These short stories, as a whole, 
reflect an almost ghastly, certainly a faded, 
face of life; and we turn from them won- 
dering what it is that drivesso many prom- 
ising young writers of our day headlong 
into the tawdry and betinseled wine-rooms 
of literature. Wesuspect that a fresh-air 
fund for jaded genius would bea precious 
charity. : 


Foam of the Sea, and Other Tales. By 
Gertrude Hall. (Boston: Roberts Broth- 
ers. $1.00.) Miss Gertrude Hall shows in 
all of her writings the artist’s stroke and 
the craftsmanship of an accomplished litté- 
rateur. In the present volume we have six 
bits of fiction done in the latest style of the 
lighter French symbolists, which really 
dates back to Aloysius Bertrand. Of course 
we refer to style only ; Miss Hall’s sketches 
are not particularly Frenchy in their mat- 
ter. Some of them are daintily airy and 
graceful in form ; and all of them are un- 
substantial, leaving but a vague impres- 
sion. 


Our Square and Circle. By Jack Easel. 
(New York: Macmillan & Co. 21.75.) Itis 
long since we read a book affording more 
pleasant entertainment. The  sub-title, 
Annals of a Little London House, is in 
some degree indicative of the nature of its 
contents ; but the author has a style of his 
own, and his descriptive powers are good. 
The book addresses itself to cultivated peo- 
ple who like an air of leisure and the flavor 
of good literature even in their lightest 
reading. The author is an optimist, finding 
something worth while in life; and while 
his book is not great, it is full of pleasing 
wholesomeness. 


The New World, With Other Verse. By 
Louis James Brock. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.) This is a book 
pleasing to the eye, a book which, merely 
as a bit of publisher’s work, demands 
praise. And there is good poetry in its 
pages, many striking passages and quota- 
ble lines. Mr. Brock has thoughts of his 
own,and he gives them bold expression. 
Sometimes we feel that he is needlessly 
harsh in his phrasing, and in places the lyric 
swing is lost in abstract subtleties ; but as 
a whole the volume is worthy of marked 
attention. 


Thoughts in Verse. By Clifford Howard. 
(Buffalo: The Peter Paul Book Co. $1.00.) 
The title of this little book is accurately 
descriptive of its contents. Mr. Howard 














has great cleverness in setting conceits in 
epigramm atic diction. His verse bristles, 
if we may so speak, with spines of sharp 
thinking. The following quatrain will be 
sufficient to sustain our estimate : 
“There is on earth no liberty so great 

But that its very greatness, soon or late, 

Doth lend the means whereby the favored free 

Convert their freedom into tyranny.” 


Legends of Florence. By Charles Godfrey 
Leland. First series.’ (New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. $1.75.) We venture to say 
that Mr. Leland tires us lately. We do not 
dare to question the authenticity of his 
folk-lore; but his preface to this volume 
casts a sort of illumination back upon all 
the rest of his work, and we find our sus- 
picions, which have all along been inchoate, 
now justifying themselves. Certainly this 
is a beautiful book; but just as certainly 
itis not particularly interesting, taken as 
romance, nor has it internal indications of 
being valuable as folk-lore. 


The Mermaid. By lL. Dougall. (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co.) We are sur- 
prised to see so poor a story as this come 
from the pen that wrote ‘‘ Beggars All.’ 
Not that “ Beggars All” could bear much 
praise ; but what a silly story the present 
one is! We find at the outset the heroine 
disporting in India-rubber clothes, a modern 
Galatea swimming in the sea to the distrac- 
tion of her lover; and the succeeding plot 
of the tale bears no relation to probability, 
while the hero is haled by his passion from 
pillar to post, through good and evil, mostly 
evil, to marry Galatea at last. It is rubbish 
from beginning to end. 


The Son of Don Juan. By José Echega- 
ray. Translated by James Graham. (Bus- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. $1.00) This is the 
English version of a Spanish dramain three 
acts. On the title-page we are told that the 
work was “inspired by the reading of Ib- 
sen’s ‘Gepgangere.’”” In spirit and in exe- 
cution itis of the high-pressure school of 
pessimistic sensationalism. One reads it 
with a growing doubt of the author’s sanity, 
and at the end flings it aside with disgust. 
There is genius in the work ; but the genius 
has been expended upon asubject extremely 
repellant and with a very disagreeable re- 
sult. 


In Stevenson's Samoa. By Marie Fraser. 
(New York: Macmillan & Co. 80 cents.) 
This is a chatty, unpretentious little book, 
loosely descriptive of life and personal ex- 
periences in Samoa, with some very accept- 
able sketches of Robert Louis Steve nson’s 
home and habits. The author seems to 
have been ina greathurry during the prep- 
aration of her work, and its irformation is 
singularly limited; but as Mr. James Payn 
says in his prefatory note, the sketch of 
Mc. Stevenson is very attractive. Besides, 
there are some pretty glimpses of native 
customs and character. 


The admirable Manual of Egyptian 
Archeology, by Professor Maspero, and 
translated by Amelia B. Edwards, which 
bas been for some years before the public, 
is issued in a fourth edition revised and en- 
larged and with an increased number of 
illustrations. There is no better book to 
put in the hands of tourists or students who 
desire compact and correct information in 
reference to ancient Egypt. There is no 
better authority living than Professor Mas- 
pero, and his three hundred illustrations 
are well selected. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York). . 


The Face and the Mask. By Robert Barr. 
(New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
75 cents.) Fiction of the sort presented in 
this book has the unmistakable journalistic 
flavor. We do not commit ourselves to fur- 
ther explanation ; the journalistic flavor is 
a dangerous flavor for the critic to be frank 
with. But Mr. Barr has wit, he is clever at 
description, he has seen life on both sides of 
the seam, especially the wrong side, and he 
tells a story well, as the clever journalist 
pushed for time knows how to do in the 
Sunday editions. 


Miss Cherry Blossom of Tokyo. By Jobn 
Luther Long. (Philadelphia :J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $1.25.) This story is just what the 
intelligent reader would naturally take it 
for, seeing its title. The author has strung 
plenty of lively incidents upon a string of 
Japanese experience, and thestory’s heroine 
is a quaint maiden, Sakura-San by name, 
who speaks a queer ‘dialect’ and plays 
upon a koto. Pleasingly light and sufli- 
ciently vivid, it is a novel for a rainy half- 
day in summer. 


The Pyschology of Childhood. By Freder- 
ick Tracy, B.A., Ph.D., Lecturer in the 
University of Torénto. (D. C. Heath & 
Co., Boston. 90 cents. Heath’s Pedagogi- 
cal Library.) The First edition was pub- 
lished in 1893, and the Second has appeared 
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within the last twelve months. It is a 
psychology of childhood prepared with 
educational method in view. We name it 
here as including everything of importance 
which has yet been established in the sys- 
tematic study of childhood. 


A Street in Suburbia. By Edwin W. 
Pugh. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.00.) We have read with delight this lit- 
tle book, which takes a place midway be- 
tween fiction and essay-writingin form and 
is, indeed, a sort of etchingin words. With 
a kind eye upon the grotesque in life, and 
with such humor as an Englishman can 
afford, Mr. Pugh has sketched a dozen 
queerly attractive bits and dedicated them 
to Sarah Grand. His style is picturesque, 
and his stories quite outside of the usual 
and the commonplace. 


Song Blossoms. By Julia Anna Wolcott. 
(Boston: Arena Publishing Co.) On the 
title-page of this volume of verse is the 
motto, or rather the confession of faith, of 
the author : 

“[ found the poems in the fields, 
And only wrote them down.” 
They are very simple poems, indeed, almost 
artless expressions of every day’s experi- 
ences, thoughts, sentiments and aspira- 
tions as they come to ordinary people. 
They will appeal to a large class of readers. 


‘ 


Dame Prism. By Margaret Harriet 
Mathews. (New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. $1.50.) With sixteen full-page 
illustrations by Elizabeth Tucker, and no 
end of girlish adventures brightly told be- 
tween, we see no reason why this story 
should not be a taking one with girls, for 
whom it was avowedly written. Sis, the 
little heroine, is a very clever and interest- 
ing character ; and her experiences afford 
the chief charm of along and thoroughly 
breezy book full of youthful spirit and life. 


The Jewel of Ynys Galon. By Owen 
Rhoscomyl. (New York : Longmans, Green 
& Co. $1.25.) This is a stirring tale of ad- 
venture, deeds of daring, hair-breadth es- 
capes, treasures and surprises. It is toldin 
a quaint, old-fashioned style which is quite 
graphic and engaging. Every full-blooded 
boy will read it with a tingle of delight, 
even the boys whose beards are getting 
gray, and lay it aside with a long breath of 
escape from suspense. I[t does no harm to 
read such a story once in a while. 


From the Arena Publishing Company, of 
Boston, we have received Beholding as in @ 
Glass, by Virginia D. Young, and Brothers 
of the Third Degree, by Will L. Garver. 
($1.25 each.) The two stories are opposite in 
style and purpose. Mrs. Young’s is a story 
of American life, told very simply, while 
Brothers of the Third Degree belongs to 
the company of occult romances, and takes 
the reader into the misty and weird region 
of clairvoyance, incarnations and reincar- 
nations. 


Songs of the Pines. By James, Ernest 
Caldwell. (Toronto: William Briggs.) 
Among Canadian singers, and the tuneful 
bevy is increasing yearly, Mr. Caldweil 
takes his place with some noteworthy per- 
formances. Songsof the Pines contains a 
number of well-rounded and melodious, 
lyrics not unfrequently touched with the 
true poetic energy. Asa whole, however, 
the volume needs a great deal of pruning ; 
at least one-half of it should have been laid 
aside as too crude for print. 


Children of the Soil. By Henryk Sienkie- 
wicz. Translated by Jeremiah Curtin. 
(Boston: Little, Brown & Co. #2.,00) Mr. 
Curtin’s translation of this heavy yet some- 
what entertaining story of Polish life is 
doubtless true to the original ; at allevents, 
it strikes the reader favorably and flows 
along easily. We do not greatly admire 
Sienkiewicz’s romances ; but this is one of 
his best, and its treatment of contemporary 
Polish social life gives it a certain value. 


The Plated City. By Bliss Perry. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) A 
story like this goes a long way toward giv- 
ing us the true American novel ; it certainly 
isan American novel, strong with the life 
of vur provincial population. The author 
shows cleverness and more in controlling 
his chosen materials ; and from beginning 
to end The Plated City is a story well told, 
reflecting at least one phase otf our civiliza- 
tion. 


Doctor Izzard. By Anna _ Katharine 
Green. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.00.) Readers who like their fiction done 
up io excellent seasational style with due 
regard for mysteriez, masks and devious 
dodging of detectives, will take this story, 
as a bass takes a fly, with a heedless lunge. 
The author has laid her ink on heavily. and 
her pages fairly drip a dark mystery as you 
turn them. 
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Water Tramps; or, The Cruise of the 
Sea-Bird. By George Herbert Bartlett. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00.) 
There never was a more artless story than 
this; there is not even art to hide art; but 
we have found it interesting. Itis like a 
fresh change of the wind, and its very im- 
probability makes it seem likely that it is 
halfway true. Boys will find it cheerful 
reading, and good for an hour in a shady 
nook when it is time to lounge. 


My Indian Summer. 
Cantacuzéne Altieri. Translated by Agnes 
Euan-Smith. (London: Adam & Charles 
Black. $1.25.) This is an Italian story sim- 
ply and charmingly told; but it is not an 
agreeable bit of reading, afterall. It sad- 
dens and depresses one, and leaves a bad 
memory lingering in one’s mind. Many 
beautiful descriptions of Italian scenery 
and a clear impression of Italian life make 
the book well worth a perusal. 


The Girl from the Farm, by Gertrude Dix 
(Boston, Roberts Brothers, $1.00), is not a 
novel that we can praise. It belongs to the 
latest ‘‘school” of English fiction, in which 
young and ignorant girls are exhibited 
under the most depraving conditions; a 
school of which Mr. George Moore is at 
present the master. Such stories are 
neither pleasing nor instructive, but may 
find many readers among morbid specimens 
in Max Nordau’s museum. 


By Princess Olga 


The Zeit-Geist. By L. Dougall. (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 75 cents.) Read- 
ers who relish strongly didactic fiction in 
which the burden of religious principle be- 
comes heavy indeed will like this story. 
The hero is a strange character, through 
whose peculiar sentimentalities and moral 
doctrines the author discloses a theory of 
life. The story is fairly well written. 


The Martyred Fool. By David Christie 
Murray. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.25.) This is the story of crime and 
anarchy,in which the life and death of a 
young man are made to portray in lurid 
colors the typical romance of violent social- 
ism. It is a tragedy long drawn out 
through melodramatic scenes, with many 
thrilling, if not very artistically handled, 
incidents. 


Under the general title of ‘‘ The Mermaid 
Series ” the Scribners are publishing in this 
country an English edition of ‘‘ The Best 
Plays of the Old Dramatists.”’ The latest 
numbers we have seen are Ben Jonson in 
three vols. ($1.25 per vol.) The edition 
comes from the press of T. Fisher Unwin, 
London, and contains a literal reproduction 
of the old text in every case. 


E. I. Bradley & Co., Boston, have brought 
out an edition of Evelyn Everett-Green’s 
novel, Eustace Marchmont, A Friend of 
the People. It is astory with a heavy load 
of political, social and domestic reform con- 
spicuously strapped to its back, if we may 
so express it, and, while it is not a dull 
book, we do not find it especially interesting 
or instructive. There are so many novels 
like this; they are no longer in any way 
effective. 


Philip Vernon. <A Tule in Prose and 
Verse. By S. Weir Mitchell, M.D., LL.D., 
Harvard. (New York: The Century Co 
$1.00) Asmoothly flowing story in prose and 
rhyme. Pleasant .reading, smacking of 
closet study, and the flavor of English 
classics. Dr. Mitchell always writes well, 
and maintains a high thought-level. We 
commend this little book to the lovers of 
scholarly verse done with old-fashioned, 
serious regard for literary craftsmanship. 


Afloat with the Flag, by W. J. Henderson 
(New York, Harper & Brothers), is another 
captivating book for boys. It is a sea story, 
full of adventure and sightseeing, smacking 
of seamen’s experiences and salty lingo. 
The pages are finely illustrated, and the 
youthful reader wili catch from text and 
pictures a good impression of Brazil and its 
people in their tinie of revolutionary trou- 
ble. 


little Knights and Ladies. By Margaret 
E. Sangster. (New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers.) These verses for young people are 
brimful of sweetness and tenderness ; they 
will find generous welcome. An excellent 
portrait of the gifted author faces the title- 
page, and all through the little volume runs 
a graceful current of personal influence, 
sunny and gentle and sympathetic. 


The Mayor of Casterbridge. 
Hardy. 


By Thomas 
(New York: Harper & Brothers.) 


This new and revised edition of Mr. Hardy’s 
masterpiece has a preface by the author 
and a frontispiece etching by H. Macbeth- 
Raeburn. It has also a map of Wessex. 
We commend the edition as one to choose in 
making up a library of excellent fiction. 
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Too Late Repented. By Mrs. Forrester 
(Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Co., $1.00), is 
the latest addition to Lippincott’s ‘ Series 
of Select Novels.” It is a beautjfully 
printed edition of a sensational novel, not 
of the worst sort. The same publishers 
have issued in a neat little volume Josiah’s 
Alarm, and Abel Perry’s Funeral, by 
Josiah Allen’s Wife, with illustrations. 


Charles Scribuer’s Sons have imported 
Mr. J. A. Parker’s drama, entitled Ernest 
England; or, A Soul Laid Bare. The book 
is superbly gotten up, and thedram3 itself, 
altho not altogether to our taste, is power- 
fully written. Its style seems forced, quasi 
Elizabethan, at many points, but quite as 
often it rises to great excellence. (Price, 
$3.00.) 


Captain Dreams, and Other Stories. Ed 
ited by Captain Charles King. (Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.00.) 
The titie story of this volume is a very read- 
able army sketch by Captain Charles King. 
The others are not so good ; but they are all 
very cleverly told. 


Monochromes, by Ella D’Arcy (Boston, 
Roberts Brothers, $1.00), contains a half- 
dozen stories remarkable for nothing, 
neither poor nor excellent; good enough, 
where there is nothing better, for a pastime 
on a journey or an idle hour in a hammock. 


The Vengeance of James Vansittart, by 
Mrs. J. H. Needell (New York, D. Appleton 
& Co., #1.00), is a sufficiently sensational 
novel, weakly tragic and sentimentally 
melodramatic: but it is not without its in- 
terest, and a large audience awaits it. 


The Watcl: Fires of the Revolution. By 
Samuel Adams Drake. (Boston: Lee & 
Sheppard. $1.25.) Boys cannot go amiss 
reading this stirring story of the American 
Revolution. It is history made delightful. 


The Countess Bettina, edited by ‘R.” 
(New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons), is a short 
and pleasing romance of love and adventure 
in France, reminding one of Stanley Wey- 
man’s stories. 


We have on our desk the bound volume 
of The Critic: A Weekly Review of Literu 
ture and the Arts, containing the entire 
issue for the six months preceding June 
30th. 


A Bank 0’ Violets, by Fanny H. Runnells 
Poole (New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
$1.25), isadainty little volume, full of sweet 
and delicately melodfous verse. 


-s 
> 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Dr. MAX NORDAU writes a * Reply to 
my Critics’ in the August number of The 
Century. 





..Dr. Hazlitt Alva Cuppy, editor of The 
Altruistic Review, hasaccepted the position 
of managing editor to The Baptist Union. 


...- Harpers Weekly is about to publish 
a four-page supplement describing the an- 
nual cruise of the New York Yacht Club, 
with illustrations by T. de Thulstrup. 


.- It is reported that Mr. Rudyard Kip- 
ling, instead of spending the summer in 
England, as was expected, is to be in India, 
refreshing old memories and getting fresh 
“copy.” 


....Of the 541 volumes and 401 pamphlets 
added to the State Library last month, The 
Critic says, 686 were gifts. The library now 
contains 189,359 volumes, aside from 100,000 
duplicates. 


. The Homiletic Review (Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co.) calls attention to the fact that of 
the four scientists, Darwin, Huxley, Tyn- 
dall and Spencer, only Darwin received a 
liberal education. 


.-The entire first edition of Max Pem- 
berton’s ‘‘The Little Huguenot’ was ex- 
hausted in England, and its delivery in 
bulk, by Dodd, Mead &eCo., has been un- 
avoidably delayed until August 10th. 


.. The fame of Dr. Max Nordau’s “ De- 
generation ”’ bas resulted in bringing before 
the public an older book by the same author, 
“Conventional Lies of our Civilization.” 
He is writing a new book, ‘‘ The Elements 
of Society.” 


..Miss Harraden writes to The Sun that 
the story of a handsome honorarium for her 
“Ships that Passin the Night”’ is all a mis- 
take. Her whole receipts from America 
were $150, and in England £100, so that the 
whole amcunt has nct exceeded 3650. 


.. The Sunday-School Times is about to 
publish.a view of ‘‘Ian Maclaren,” as seen 
among the people of his own parish. It is 
written by Dr. Robert Ellis Thompson, one 
of the editors of the journal, who writes ap- 
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preciatively of the author as preacher and 
pastor. 


....Lovers of bright stories and pleasant 
letters will all sorrow at the sudden death 
of Mrs. Geo. A. Paull, of Bloomfield, N. J. 
She had not been in strong health for some 
time, and had joined the Presbyterian pil- 
grimage to England. There she was sud- 
denly taken worse and died. 


..Phe only book published during his 
lifetime by the late Dr. Arthur Brooks was 
a volume of sermons entitled ‘‘ The Life of 
Christ in the World.” A new edition has 
been published by Mr. Whittaker in both 
cloth and paper bindings, the latter at fifty 
cents a copy. 


--Messrs. A. D. F. Randolph & Co. an- 
bounce the early publication of ‘‘ The Fish- 
in’ Jimmy Club, A Contribution to Evan- 
gelic Liturgics,” by the Rev. John Clark 
Hill, D.D., of Chicago. It deals with the 
question of pupularizing the Sunday even- 
ing church service by means of Men’s Sun- 
day evening clubs. 


..-Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. are prepar- 
ing an edition of Shakespeare’s plays for 
high school and college classes. The textis 
based on that of the Globe edition, and 
only such omissions will be made as are 
unavoidable in an edition liable to be used 
by youguer students. Several plays are 
ready and others are in press. 


.-The President of the A. P. A. comes 
to the defense of that organization in the 
North American for August, claiming that 
the papacy is to-day,as it ever has been,a 
thorough despotism. As showing how the 
interest in cycling is increasing, there isin 
thesame number an article, by Worthing- 
ton C. Ford, on what to avoid in that sport. 


.-Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. announce 
two new works to be added to their ‘*‘ Li- 
brary of Economics and Politics: A Treat- 
ise on Psychology,” by Professor Bascom, 
of Williams College, and ‘‘ The Insurance 
of Workipgmen against Accidents, Sickness 
and Old Age,” by Dr. W. F. Willoughby, 
of the Department of Labor, at Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

.. Very wide publicity has been given to 
a statement, by Dr. Conan Doyle, that an 
American lecture tour by no means insures 
vast wealth to the lecturer. He himself 
received an average of $120 for each lecture 
on his recent visit to this country, but only 
netted $85,the balance going for commis- 
sions and expenses. The total result was 
$3,000 in two months, less passage money. 


..The many who feel under peculiar ob- 
ligations to the Putnams will share tbe 
sorrow of the senior member of the firm in 
the sudden death of his wife. Mr. Putnam 
was just returning from Europe, and as he 
landed in New York was met by the sad news, 
entirely unexpected, as the sickness which 
proved fatal had appeared only within a few 
days. Mrs, Putnam was a woman of strong 
character and wide influencein many lines 
of philanthropic and reform enterprise. 


- Messrs. Stone & Kimball will publish 
in October ‘‘ The Vailima Letters,” being 
a sort of journal written by Robert Louis 
Stevenson in letters to his friend, Sidney 
Colvin, during his life in Samoa. There 
letters were written with the design of pub- 
lication, so there can be no betrayal of con- 
fidence in giving them to the public. Other 
issues from the press of Stone & Kimball 
will be a volume of short stories by Grace 
Ellery Chaning-Stetson: ‘* Pharais,’”’ by 
Fiona Macleod, and “Black Spirits and 
White,” by Mr. Ralph Adams Cram. 
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Granger Place School 
0 oa ene > Established 1876. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE POPULAR 
SCIENCE MONTHLY 
FOR AUGUST. 





Avgerepnn & for Extipsutchiag Fires. Illus- 


OHN G. Mo 


Describes the ace of fire apparatus in 
America from the beginning of its manufacture, 
with pictures of the old and the up-to-date machines. 


From the Divine Oracles to the Hi ber 
Criticism. III, By ANDREW D. WHITE, ELD 


An account of the battle by which reason con- 
quered tradition in English theology. 


Professional Institutions. IV. 
oet, Actor and Dramatist. 
SPENCER. 


Orator and 
By HERBERT 


Shows how these professions have arisen from the 
gratulatory acts of the primitive tribesman in wel- 
coming his victoriously returning chief. 

Art and Eyesight . Illustrated. By 

Howe, M.D. 

Shows com many artists have defective vision, and 

tells how to view their paintings. 
OTHER ARTICLES BY 


DAVID STARR JORDAN, Prof. E. L, RicHARDS, Hu- 

BERT L. CLARK, GARRETY P. Serviss, Dr. JOHN 

T. STODDARD, JOHN FERGUSON, M.D., GUSTAVE 
Le Bon. 

Also a Sketch and Portrait of Prof. CHARLES Up- 

HAM SHEPARD, editorials on The Sphere of Science, 


Professor Huxley, Honor not Honors, and other de- 
partment matter. 


LUCIEN 


50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 
D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 
ELMER H, DEARTH Agency. St. Paul 
and Chicago. 
Prompt service. _Lowest prices: Pe pn omisitieS Mee, 
REMINGTON BROS. of “Pittsbur, and New 


York place advertising for the best schools and col- 
leges in America. Write them for information. 


MUSIC. 


Church Organ for Sale. 


Built by Thomas Appleton for the Mt. Vernon 
Church, Ashburton Place, Boston. Dimensions, 
15 feet, 3 inches wide, plus blowhandle, 1 foot, 8 
inches. Total width, 16 feet, 11 inches. Hight, 
19 feet, l14inches. For terms, etc , apply to 


T. Y. CROWELI, 
100 PURCHASE STREET, BOSTON. 




















3. CHURCH CO., Music Publishers,Cincinnati,O. 








EDUCATION. 


ASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
BBOT AC ADEMY OUNG 
DIES  becins its 67th be 

offering enlarged opportunities. Three Semioary 

Courses of studies and a College fitting Course. Ad- 

dress Miss LAURA 8S. WATSON, Principal. _ 


ACADEMY AND HOME FOR 10 BOYS. 


70th per of Academy, 16th of Home. Preparation 
for College or Business. Absolutely healthful loca- 
tion and genuine home, with refined surroundings. 
Gymnasium. References uired. 

J.H. Root, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 


Norwalk, Conn. 2th year. Primary Sntermedt- 
ate, and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art, 
and the Lan ngeaqes, Careful attention to morais and 
manners. New buildings, steam heat. gymvasium. 


BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY. 
Jobn I. Blair Foundation. Both Sexes. 48th year. 
Preparation for any College and for Business. Music. 
Physical Culture. New fire-proof building for ladies. 
Low rates. Superior advantages. Religious in- 
fluence. No vicious pupi's admitted. — for cata- 
logue. W.S. EVERSOLE, Ph.D., Principal. 
Blairstown, N. J. 

















The Bordentown Female College 


Offers superior advantages for the mental and 
physical development of your daughter. Send for our 
catalogue. Terme, $40. rdentown, New Jersey. 


Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. . 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Law School. 
Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 2. For circulars 
address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


and Hudson River Institute, at Baten iy? ig 
N.Y. igb for boys 


udson River Valley. A record of forty-one years of 
uninterrupted successful educational work. Conser- 
vatory of Music, Artand Elocution. 42d year begins 
Sept. 16. For catalogues address 
Rev. A. H. FLACK, A.M., President. 


EW YORK, Clinton 
COTTAGE SEMINARY ror Grxus 
Pleases those who value he od home a and good 
mental ph cectene, Apply ea 
. HAWLEY, A. a Principal. 


ISS DANA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Morristown, New Jersey, re-opens September 
25th. Nearness to New York affords special advan- 
tas es. Certificate admits to Smith ellesley and 
Baltimore College. Music and art. Resident native 
French and German teachers. Boarding pupils. $700. 


Miss S. D. Doremus. 
BOARDING AND DAY a FOR GIRLS. 
RE-OPENS cores 3 

13 Madieon Avenue, New York. 


THE DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
A school for paswars boys only. Terms $500 pe 
school year. No ext: Address 
E, D. MONTANYE, Master, Trenton, N. J. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT. 

Golden Hill Seminary tor Girls, Regular 

and nena congses. ane preparation. Address 
Iss EMILY NEUSON, 

MISS ANNA E. PLYMPTON, i Principals. 


























SP URRETETamts Bemitereeae.. Rivls. 
a aysbure Seminary 
Charming lv located in the heart of the ‘Aileghentes. 
Receptiqnalty hoelthts l. Regular and special courses. 
College Preparation, Music and Art. Home comforts 
Address 
. HITCHCOCK. 


THE JACOTOT SCHOOL. 


mch ane = _ Boarding and Day School for 
Aa Nn Ww t 88 St.. New York, adjacent to 
Central Park. Mile. pnomanr and Mrs. CHARLES 
unas MORGAN, Principals. Circulars on applica- 
tion. 


stone building. r beautiful areanés. 4 








LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 
for Women, 
Painesville, O. 
Early application necessary for September, 1895. 


Lyndon Hall School. 


For Young Ladies. 46th year. College p-eparatiot.. 
SAMUEL WELLS Buck, A.M , Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


MOUNT HOLLY. N. J. Girls’ School 
of highest order. Prep. and higher. Specialties: Art, 
Music, Elocution, Literature. Idea heme. Num- 
ber limited. C.COTTON KIMBAL L, LL.D , Prin. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 21 Mt. Vernon Place. 


MT. VERNON SCHOOL. 


The sex Bond’s English and Freuch Home and 
Day School ol for little Girls and Young Ladies. 


EW YORK | ITARY ACADEMY, Cornwall- 
on-Hudson, N. Y. For boarding cadets only. 
Prepares for all colieges and Government academies . 
Completely equipped and beautifully located on 
Hudson River, 4 miles above WestPoint. For cata- 
logue, address 
S. C. JONES, C. F., 


THE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 62d year. Send for illustrated cat- 
alogue. Col. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 


IVERSIDE SCHOOL, Auburndale, Mass. 
One of the best of the many good New England 
schools for girls. Number amie gr wencigars cer. 
ificate admits to Wellesley and Sm 
Miss DEL TA i SMITH, Principal 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY: 


year. Prepares thoroughly for Coltere. bad 
BM Academies, and Business. U.S. ar 
officer detailed at Riverview by Secretary fA War. 
JOSEPH B. BISBEE, A.M., Prir., Se 


FOR GIRLS of all ages. 

Seven Gables saan’ te their ee as 

higher mental cul- 

ture. Boating, stately trees. SI appointed 

building. Gymnasinm. A thoroughly modern school. 

Native French and German Teachers; 20th year. 

Certificate admits toSmith. Direct trains from New 

York. Address for Catalogue Mrs. Sarah 8. 
Westcott, Principal. Bridgeton, N. 


SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE, Briegton. 


Mth year begins Sept. 11. Both sexes, Peenneie ¥S any 
College, Teaching or Business. F’ rench, German. Art. 
Music, Military Drill,Gymnasium. H.K. "TRASK, Prin, 


ae GROVE SEMINARY, Boretons Sortags, 
Y. Graduating, College and University pre 

E SA. and —— courses for young women. 
fist year. $325. CHAS. F. DOWD, Ph.D. Pres’t. 


TROY FEMALE SEMINARY 


This famous school will be reopened asa boarding 
school on September 25th, 1895, and will t be under the 
charge of Miss Mary ‘Alice Knox, B.A., for the past 
ten “Sould Beladdressed in ew unless. All inqui- 
ries shou addressed 

MISS MARY ALICE KNOX, 
ma... Willard School, Troy, N. Y. 














Superintendent. 


























¢ ¢ Sixty-first year begins 
University  occi bas. conters LiB. 
also (for graduate courses) 

Law School (7° 


AUSTIN ABBOTT, Dean ands Senior Professor. 
a Aro for catalogue, Aw TRAR, University, 
ashington Square, Eas 
Professor I. i "RU SSELL. 
7 20 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


WELLS COLLEGE £ for the higher education of 

oung women. The revised 
catalogue give: full information on requirements for 
admission, courses of study, _ ewe equipment, 


and government of Wells Colleg 
WILLIAM E. WATERS, Ph.D., President, Aurora, N.Y. 


WE=TMINSTER LADIES’ SEMIN A "ral 








trate 1 Catalogue. 


EST WAE.NUT STREET SEMINARY 

for Young Ladies, 2%th Year. Is provided for 

iving a superior education in Collegiate, P@lecticand 

eparatory Departments; alsoin Music, Artand Elo- 
cution. Mrs. HENRIETTA KUTZ, 2045 Walnut St., Phila. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


NORTON, MASS. 


The fall term of the 6lst year begins Sept. 12, 1895. 
Best of home influences. Excellent sanitary arrange- 
ments. Fine Library, Laboiatory, Observatory and 
Cabinets. os for illustrated prospectus to 

MISS A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 











PENNSYLVANIA, Williamsport. 
w li}iamepert Dickinson Semin 
Both sexes. = ar and Elective “Courses. De- 
SS —- its for College. Music, Art Mod- 
Languages, specialties. team heat, electric 
light, home comforts. Write for catalogue. 
E. J. GRAY, D.D., President. 


WILLARD BALE SCHOOL ren GIRL Ss. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. Mrs 
SARAH M. MERRILL, Principal Di Danvers, Mass. 


WILSON COLLEGE wom 


wom EN. 
Classical, Scientific & Special Courses. Music & Art. 
Printed forms sent to schools trainin pul iis. for en- 
trance by certificate. Address, Chambersburg, Pa. 


WORCESTER POLY FEqaric INSTI- 
TU orcester, Ma Four years’ courses 
in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En 
Chemistry. New and Extensive la 
w orksho cheveneey oqeizee’. Expenses low. 

catalogue an ‘ormation ad 
og T. C. MENDENHALL, President. 


YALE DIVINITY — 
NEW HAVEN, Con 
Term opens September 26th. The eek offers many 
University advantages. For catalogues or informa- 
jion, address Prof. G. B. STEVENS, New Haven, Conn. 

















PRATT INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Normal, Professional and Special Training in the various branches of 
Applied Art, Literature, Science and Mechanics, and carried on under the fol- 
lowing departments: Fine A-ts, Domestic Art, Domestic Science, Science and 
Technology, Kindergarten, Library and Museum. 

The Manual Training High School offers a Four Years’ Course for both sexes, in preparation for College 


or for the advanced work of the other departments. 


FREDERIC B, PRATT, Secretary. 
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Financial. 


STATEMENTS FROM BORROWERS. 


ONE of the important papers read before 
the New York State Bankers’ Association 
in July was that written by Mr. James G. 
Cannon, Vice President of the Fourth 
National Bank, New York City, on the 
growth of the movement to demand 
statements of financial condition from all 
borrowers of bank funds, 

There was and still is opposition to the 

giving of such information on the part of 
old and strong firms, but it is slowly giv- 
_ ing way before a juster view of the case, 
Of course the subject does not concern 
firms or individuals who borrow money 
on collateral; but these are few. The 
great majority of business men borrow 
money to carry on their trading, and ex- 
pect the banker to accept as security their 
business prospects and business assets. 
This is a very proper demand, and no bet- 
ter security need be asked than the book 
accounts, merchandise and similar items 
of ahouse doing a good and conservative 
trade. The whole question in such a case 
resolves itself into this: Is the borrowing 
firm doing a fair and conservative busi- 
ness? This is a question which a bank has 
a right to ask, and which the firm ought to 
be willing to answer fully and freely. 
It is not fair to request a bank to lend 
depositors money (for that is what bank 
borrowing means) to any one, unless the 
borrower is willing to satisfy the trustee 
(i. e. the bank officer) that the loan is safe. 
The easiest and most business-like way of 
doing this, is to give to the bank a state- 
ment of affairs ; items of liability on the 
one side and items of assets on the other. 
It then becomes the duty of the bank offi- 
cer to study those items and from his 
commercial knowl°dge to form an opinion 
as to the firm’s solvency. With this phase 
of the matter we do not now concern our- 
selves ; undoubtedly the new method will 
develop a special faculty among bankers. 

There are two considerations which 
should be borne in mind in dealing with 
this demand, from the point of view of the 
borrower. This borrower may favor the 
movement, even at some sacrifice of per- 
sonal pride, for these reasons. One is 
that it puts the whole matter of mercan- 
tile borrowing on a strictly business basis. 
There can be no question of favor about it, 
How often it happens that the lending of 
money is considered afavor! In business 
this ought not tobe so, A firm doing a 
steady and conservative trade is by reason 
of that fact entitled by custom to borrow 
at the bank. There should be no question 
of favor in the transaction—so much 
money loaned at such a rate, or so much 
commercial paper sold ‘‘in the street”; 
that is all there is to it. A business affair 
it should be solely, with no obligation on 
either side. We are inclined to think that 
such a state of commercial independence 
in the eyes of bankers and all business 
men, is a thing worth taking some little 
trouble to gain. 

Then there is the further fact that a bet- 
ter knowledge of credit and a closer scru- 
tiny will tell heavily against the firms least 
deserving of easy borrowing. Now, it is 
the experience of every business man that 
the person in trade most to be feared is 
he whose debts are pressing and who cuts 
prices to get some ready cash that he may 
pay those maturing debts. It is often 
said that a merchant may meet all compe- 
tiiion except that of a bankrupt. Thenew 
method, if put into general practice, will 
help powerfully to eliminate this unfair 
competition and leave the honest or capa- 
ble firm tostruggle alone with other firms 
likeitself. Itis one of the plague spots in 
trade that the borrowing of money is to 
dishonest or incapable men often made 
too easy. Sucha man will begin to un- 
dersell everybody (not on well-considered 
principles but at haphazard), because he 
has everything to gain and nothing to 
lose. If he establishes himself in busi- 
ness he has gained his end; if he fails 
somebody else loses more heavily than 
he, for some one’s else money (borrowed 
or goods bought on time) aud not his 
own is really staked on the issue. The 
world of business is free, and every mer- 
chant may pursue that policy which seems 
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to him best; but if it isa dangerous or 
destructive policy, we at least mav require 
that he shall risk his own money on the 
undertaking. 

For these reasons we are inclined to be- 
lieve that business men everywher?, after 
they have considered the matter well, will 
give their support to this movement of 
the bankers to require s'atements of finan- 
cial condition from all business borrowers 
who ask for money on the basis of their 
general solvency. 


EBENEZER KELLOGG WRIGHT, 
PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK. 








THE intimate friends of Ebenezer Kel- 
logg Wright, the President of the National 
Park Bank, will regret exceedingly to hear 
of his death, which occurred, after a 
brief illness. at Monmouth Beach, N. J., 
on Sunday. In February last Mr. Wright 
had an attack of fainting, due to nervous 
prostration, and on the advice of the 
directors of the bank sailed for Europe 
in April on a two months’ leave of ab- 
sence. On his return to New York he 
attended to his duties at the bank until 
Saturday, July 27th. As nervous pros- 
tration, caused by overwork, was the 
cause of Mr. Wright’s illness, it was hoped 
that complete rest would restore him to 
health. After consultation his physicians 
determined the case to be one of menin- 
gitis, and since last week Wednesday 
neither physicians nor the members of the 
family had hopes of his recovery. 

Mr, Wright was born July 28th, 1837, at 
Wright’s Settlement, in Oneida County, 
N. Y. This settlement was organized in 
1789 by Mr. Wright’s great-grandfather, 
who came from Weathersfield, Conn., 
with his two sons, and cleared the tract 
of land which was named after him. In 
1790 his great-grandfather leased 196 acres 
of land in Oneida, which is still owned by 
the family. His father was Ebenezer 
Wright, and his ancestors on his father’s 
side can be traced back to the year 1620, 
when the founders of his branch of the 
Wright family came to this country in 
the ‘‘ Mayflower.” 

Mr. Wright’s mother, Sophia Denio, who 
is still living, is a sister of the late Judge 
Denio, who was a justice of high standing 
in Oneida Couaty. The original name of 
the Denio family was De Noyon, and late 
in the sixteenth century the members of 
the family, of whom Mr. Wright’s mother 
was a descendant, came to Massachusetts 
from Picardy, France. Mr. Wright’s 
ancestors, both on his father’s and on his 
mother’s side, were prominent in Revolu- 
tionary times, and, by virtue of these con- 
nections, he was a member of the Society 
of theSons of the American Revolution. 
A cousin of Mr. Wright’s father, Benja- 
min Wright, the well-known engineer, 
was associated with Governor Clinton in 
the construction of the Erie Canal. 

Mr. Wright received his education at 
the county schools and at Rome Acad- 
emy. He remained upon his father’s 
farm until he was s2venteen years old, 
and shortly after entered the service of 
the Utica City Bank of Utica, N. Y., at a 
salary of one hundred dollars per annum, 
where he remained until 1859. In that 
bank he rose to the position of paying 
teller, but despite the entreaties of his 
uncle, Judge Denio, the president of the 
bank, he determined to come to New York 
to seek his fortune, which he did in 1859, 
and without friends or recommendations 
obtained a position as assistant paying 
teller from Reuben W. Howes, the Presi- 
dent ofthe Park Bank. At that time the 
bank was situated at 5 Beekman Street, in 
the same building occupied for so many 
years by THE INDEPENDENT. When the 
Park Bank, in 1868, moved to its new build- 
ing at 214-216 Broadway, Mr. Wright was 
paying teller. In 1876 he became cashier, 
a director in 1878, vice president in 1888, 
and in 1890 he was elected President. The 
same year he was elected a member of the 
vestry of Trinity Church, an honor of 
which he was equally proud. 

Mr. Wright was one of the organizers of 
the State Trust Company, a member of 
the Chamber of Commerce, the American 

Geographical Society, and the Oneida 
Historical Society. He received from 
Hamilton College, a year ago, the degree of 


M.A. The Park Bank which was char- 
tered in 1856, was reorganized asa National 
bank in March, 1865, with a capital of $2,- 
000,060 and now has a surplus and profits 
amounting to about $3,100,000. Its deposits 
last weekwere $33,450 800—larger than the 
deposits of any bank in the city or in 
the country. It is singular that the first 
president, Mr. Howes, now eighty-one 
years old, has outlived the following six 
presidents of the Park Bank who suc- 
ceeded him: William H. Fogg, William 
K Kitchen, J. L. Worth, John H. Potts, 
B. Mumford Moore and Ebenezer Kellogg 
Wright. All of the twenty-one directors 
in 1856, with the exception of Mr. Howes, 
are now dead. The deposits of the Park 
Bank on March Bist, 1856, its first day of 
opening, amounted to $1,600,000. At that 
time 5 Beekman Street, where the bank 
was situated, was hotel property belong- 
ing to the Hone estate. The lease was se- 
cured by the bank, and afterward the 
whole property was bought for $75,000, 
and was subsequently sold by the bank 
for $130,000 to the late Eugene Kelly, for 
many years a director of the bank. This 
Beekman Street property is now known 
as Temple Court. 

Stuyvesant Fish and Edward E Poorare 
vice presidents of the bank, and the other 
officers are George S. Hickok, cashier, 
and Edward J. Baldwin, assistant cashier. 
The directors, in addition to the above, 
include such well-known men as Joseph T. 
Moore, GeorgeS Hart, Charles Sternbach, 
Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, W. 
Rockhill Potts, August Belmont, Richard 
Delafield, Francis R. Appleton, John 
Jacob Astor and George Frederick Vietor. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS improvement continues un- 
checked, but seems to have reached a 
stage of progress where there is some 
difference of opinion as to its future rate 
of growth. A few branches of industry, 
such as the boot and shoe, the iron and 
the cotton goods trades, have experienced 
an almost phenomenal revival, and while 
there are few indications of the revival 
having reached its limit, still there are 
prudent individuals who think that the in- 
creases, both in prices and production, 
have been rapid enough, and that the 
wiser policy now is to await further de- 
velopments, no matter how brilliant the 
future may seem. Apart from this spirit 
of conservatism, which is cropping out 
here and there with increased frequen- 
cy, there are several elements of un- 
certainty which cannot be ignored. The 
most important of these is the question, 
what will the Treasury do after the sup- 
port of the Syndicate is withdrawn? The 
chances are daily improving for an in- 
crease of customs and internal revenue, 
that will provide against any important 
deficit ; but it is the kind of revenue that 
causes uneasiness; for until a portion of 
the Treasury receipts are made payable 
in gold, as was the case prior to 1892, the 
Government has no source of gold income 
whatever except from borrowings, and 
hence stands ex dosed to demands upon its 
stock of gold as long as the banks do not 
see it to their interest to assist the Treas- 
ury by giving out gold for customs and 
export. The export of over $1,500,000 
gold last week drew renewed attention to 
this fact; but any serious wneasiness 
was checked by the strong disposition 
displayed by the Syndicate to support 
the Treasury. The only other reasons 
for doubt were the possibilities of injury 
to the corn crop, and the chances of specu. 
lative reaction where prices have been 
pushed up too rapidly. These dangers 
are not very imminent; but there are a 
good many conservative people who hesi- 
tate about future contracts until such 
doubts are beyond question. Labor diffi- 
culties are on the wane, for the present at 
least. The best indication of business 
improvement that we now have is: 
Clearing House returns at leading cities 
last week showing an increase of 20% over 
last year, while the total clearings for the 
month of July were almost 30¢ in excess 
of last year, when trade was seriously de- 
ranged by strikes and the effects of panic. 








It is quite evident that the present out- 
ward movement of gold causes no uneasi- 
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ness in Wall Street, and that the public 
has confidence in the Syndicate’s ability to 
prevent any important efflux of gold until 
the usual export demand for American 
products sets in. If further amounts of gold 
are shipped during ths next month or two 
itis not likely to causeany anxiety among 
those close to the Syndicate ; for itis confi- 
dently expected that security shipments 
will largely compensate for any possible 
deficiency in merchandise exports. Gold 
shipments had little effect upon stocks, 
which were generally strong on prospects 
of abig corn crop. Several of the Grangers 
and Southwestern properties scored good 
advances on this account, and reached the 
highest prices of the year. At periods 
there were indications of inside realiz- 
ing; but the bulls seemed to. be in 
control of the situation, and _ the 
bears made little impression on value. 
Some important developments are hoped 
for in the several reorganizations now 
pending, and this affords considerable 
support to values. Passenger rat2s on 
Eastern business have been well main- 
tained for some months past, and it is 
therefore hoped that the effort to restore 
trunk line rates will be more successful in 
view of the increased traffic in prospect. 
The most unsatisfactory feature of the 
situation is the unsettled condition of the 
coal trade, and the ineffectual attempts 
thus far to prevent price c.tting. Rail- 
road earnings show only fair increases, and 
are still beiow those of 1893. In the third 
week of July eighty roads earned about 
6% more than last year. It may be some 
months before net earnings show corre- 
sponding gains; for nearly all the lines will 
be compelled to make liberal outlays for 
renewals, improvements, etc. The money 
market rules quiet and loanable funds are 
in abundant supply, the banks continuing 
to gain by the interior movement. The 
bank statement shows a steady expansion 
of loans and decreasing reserves. Call 
loans on stock collateral were generally 
quoted at 1%. Time money is quoted at 
2¢ for short dates and 22@38¢ for five to 
six months. There is a better supply of 
commercial paper as a result of improv- 
ing business tendencies. 


The following is a comnpirison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Aug. 3. July 27. Increase 
LADS. ...00..0000 $509,327,000  $505,176,000 $3,151,009 
Specle...cee-ceee 65,474,8)) 65,297,000 177,400 
Legal tenders... 119,018,530 119,434,900 *416,400 
Deposits......00-- 574,304,500 570,942,900 3,331,600 
Circulation ..... 13,163,200 13,133,600 24,610 


The following shows the relation be- 
t veen the reserve and the liabilities : 





Specie ...ce woses $65,474,800 $65,297,400 $177,400 
Legal tenders.... 119,018,500 119,434,930 *416,40) 
Total reserve.. $134,493,3)0 $184,732,300 * $239,000 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 143,576,125 142,735,725 840,400 
Sarp. reserve.. $40,917,175 $41,996.575 * $1,070,400 


* Decrease. 

The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows: 
Aug. 4th, 1894—Surplus .......... sceccsece «eee $69,053,700 


Aug. 5th, 1893—Defictency.......... ..see-seeee 14,017,800 
Aug. 6th, 1802—Surplus..... ........esceeee-eee 19,798,425 
Ang 8th, 1391—Surplus ..... ......0....++.ccccee 18,420,350 

1,236,000 


Aug. Vth, ISW—Sarplas........ccccccccccscesscce 


GOVERNMENT! BONDS, 


Government bonds were quoted as fol- 
lows : 


Bid. Asked 
Boccccas. cavee pai he pedidasedeeeteneneieadie 9646 aa 
I A IG one n cic. vectscsexeqind 12234 122% 
New 48, COomapon..........cesceeceee wannadeee 124 = (122%, 
4s, Registered....... meen eseecoesocccoeeesoecén 112 1134 
Ci CUE ii tctsctacccncicsctene sseccce (iD 
New 5s, Registered........ ....- seaanasudaua 15 11546 
GS, COUPORES...ccccccccscee ove sedeedeacnewiaeds U5 144 
OCAFFERCY G8, 1B0G. 2.200. ccccccccsscerccccecee 100 ee 
Carrency 66, 1896..... . cecceesecccerecereeee 101 
IE Gi, Fibecicicccceccccccesccoccoccccccss 108 
CUFrency 66, 1898.....0 .ssce sesccccee soveee 106 
CUPFeReY G6, IBED..ccccrcce coc cee scececccece 109 








BANE STOCKS. 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing Aug. 31, were: 
— 


Mechanics’ .... | Merchants’.... .... 








FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


Mes33r3. Browo Brothers & Co. quote 
actual rates as follows: 


SE GR dice ccccce: covccasss.ccnccecoceceeeod 4.8954 Big 
ae aide! daisies, atatin Caiiognaaaedenniets 4.9034-933¢ 
CBDIES. 006 cccccce-c00 seueccedas s0eceseceed exces 4. 9056-9084 
Documentary for payment... .6..... .....++04-88% 
Commercial long...... Cecevence coe covevceses 4.89 
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CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The following table gives the current 


quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales : 





Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked. 
DEEMED. coccccvccccccccccsee 07 200 se 
American Exchange...... ~~ 18% 1584 ee 
Bowery..... Crecececccccccece 21 240 255 
ee BG 240 260 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.... 155 130 160 
Ceatral Nationa)........... 121 118 1% 
Chase National. ............ 22 KO 200 
Chatham........... o-cccooe |=68D 350 400 
Chemical.......... seescese @ 4,205 4,100 4,300 
GE obesccewcccecnce ccpencesse 462 44) cove 
Citizens’ ....... ecccccocccoce. 1%) 140 160 
Columbia... 25 KG wee oven 
Commerce soece 183 133 19) 
Continental. ....... cosccccce 132 122 cove 
Ooern Exchange..... ..... o 699 pT) pees 
East River......... soocscccce §=— AB 130 150 
Eleventh Ward .......... - % eese 
ee a 320 cove eee 
Fifth Avenue,........00..++. 3,230 2,700 ove 
First National.. s coceee = SU 2,700 a 
First National of s. Bowen ° 116% 12u 130 
Fourteenth Street.......... Vw 170 coce 
Fourth National............ 187 175 185 
PIR. wccce. crse0s vvcvce 106-10. cece 
Gallatin National.... ..... 3UBYg 300 315 
Garneld National..... ..... 4uu 350 
German American......... 113 lie 125 
Germano Exchange........ ° 400 116 oo 
DECMAMAR. ccccceccccccccesse 400 95 0CU 4 
en 175% 1 cae 
Hanover..... pesceees seccece ~ ld 310 340 
Hide and Leather. pesoneves ° v4 cove dau 
Hudson River....... Senwccn Lu 150 one 
Importers’ and Traders’... 515 515 575 
ee 135 137 150 
Leather Mauulacturers 170 liu 200 
DE ccbcitein sswosbuess 16 Llu lo 
Lincoln National 613 eu) 
Manhattan.......0...6. ccooe §=— 1897 13 > 
Market and Fulton....... o 20 210 ese0 
MOCHANICS’....00 ssccccceeee 137 136 190 
Mechanics’ and [raders’.. 4% lau 150 
Mercautile..... cveccccooceece 184 170 200 
Mercnants’.......0...0..e00s 137 135 isu 
Merchants’ Exchange....... Liv 15 125 
BRSETOPOUIAR cose ccccccccsccs 3% 2 o 
MEOLFOPOLIS.....6..+0.secceees 435 40) 465 
BESRRE BSETIS....00cccccccces ld 100 eee 
Murray Hill....... bieebae ap 305 
MASIBR. .ccccscccccccce sseccee 164 Lot “160 
Mew BFE. .ccccccccccccccccse §6=— BBB 228 285 
New York County......... . by 550 one 
New York Nat, Exchange. 18 lw 125 
BRDR, cnvescccscnscesss ccccse 12.% 118 
Nineveentn Ward...... .. . MM 125 135 
North America............. 14 137 150 
Oriental...... ... eeeccccecce - 2 200 250 
Pacitic.... © seeee - Wi% 1sd 200 
PREE.c00 csce oc cevecccoccece ° 0 270 duu 
People’s..... Srecceness cooccee 649 _— 
Phenix..... eee 113% 1123 12> 
Republic.........0. «+. — 156 150 16) 
Seaboard National ....... 163 166 
Second National... ........ 350 JOU 
Seventh National.......... ° Li 115 
Shoe and Leather......... 7 vl 1.0 
BAKER. wcccccccs c.cccccccccces 3b Buu 
Southera National........ oe 150 140 swob 
Stace of New York......... 112 ly 115 
Third National...... — es tS) 100 
TEARSSMER'S. 000000000 c0000 ° 4 91 100 
Twelfth Ward............., leo 125 
CMIOR. ..0c0crcccccccccecce oe 19046 2w 
Union Square....... . ..... 1% 20 
United States Natioual.... 175 180 “hho 
Western National.... .... 9 Lil Liv 115 
West Side.............c0c008 23) 


INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES, 
Reported by U. I, Hudson & Uo., No. 36 
Wall Street: 





Last When due 

Name of Co.— Div. pee Se apie. ™. Askd. 
ci. 6x Note UCo..c. p.s. a — v5. “% rs 
A Mype &. Co....... o ° 

do. preterred......... z 2 ae 
Barney & 3. Varve... .. . 234g 2A 
do, preferred......... 2 Wi Su 
Biacuwell’s D. tT. Co.. 3 |J.aJ. July, isd .. lj 
*dKlyo W.a@ W’house 

eee eee [F. & A., 1985..... 102 103% 
Celtuioia 5D. cccccsee 1 |Q.M. June, "9 .. Gt 6y 
Clatiin (H. 5.) Co.. Iely. F July, "95 Y74g lustig 
do, ist, preferred... 1 jy. &., Aug., “vs... 93 Wy 
ao. zd, a a peces hile F., Auy., "9... 984g 
Eppens, 5.W., seoee 2 [yy #., Auy., '.. SU W 


Hecker;,J.-J. "wu. Co. .. % 
do, preferred... 2 
do, 18st mtge, 
















see 104 
Herring, tiail, M 6 
do. precerreu .. » 2 - Mc 33 
Loriuard (2.) pfd..... 2 
october, sys. bosee 


Mich. & P. Cac Uo..... 4 
do. preferred......... 2 > 5. oy HS 20 
a ist mtge.......... 2 & Su. Iie coves ¥ 
. Wall Paper Co., pf. 2 
Postat el. @ Cable... .. 
Procter & Gam, Uo... 2 
do, preferred. 
*do. ist ee 
Staudara Vii. 
Singer M’f’g C 













Q: F., Nov. °92.. 


\> pe. an. m wuniy. bs 16 

West Union Beef Cv. ic} | Nov., 1894. l 

by acy a (Henry : * edie 
Ee xi 


do. Jpresecred a 3se\M. & N. , May, “6 3 = Ww 








*And interest. | | 





FINANCIAL ITEMS, 

-...+-E. D. Shepard & Co,, Bankers, 
Drexel Building, Broad St., N. Y., are ex- 
tensive dealers in State, county and city 
bonds. Their long experience and wide 
knowiedge enables them to offer securities 
which they can recommend. 


..-.In the report of the Corn Exchange 
Bank, of which William A. Nash is Presi- 
dent and Loftin Love Cashier, published 
in another column, the resources are seen 
to be $16,426,517 ; capital stock, $1,000,000 ; 
surplus, $1,000,000; undivided protiis, 
$242,615, aud the deposits $14,183,902. The 
Corn Exchange Bank deciared a dividend 
of 6%, which was payable August Ist, 
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++ The whole proceeds of the Chinese 
loan raised in Paris has been ordered 
eagpns yp to London by Japan and will 
be used on account of debts incurred 
through London firms during the war, 
and the purchase of ships and stores. It 
is reported that China has ordered from 
English and German ship builders consid- 
erable additions to her navy. 


....The three great copper producing 
districts of the United States i are the Lake 
Superior country, which outranks all oth- 
ers, followed by Montana and Arizona, 
the three vielding nine-tenths of the cop- 
per of the United States, the total of which, 
in 1894, was 360.844,218 pounds against 
337,844 218 pounds in 1893. Tne world’s 
supply of copper in 1894 was 319,391 long 
tons of which North America supplied 
175,290 tons. 


...»The story is periodically started by 
Chicago papers that the scheme of consol- 
idating the Pennsylvania and Burlington 
systems of railroads has been revived, and 
it is stated that in the opinion of well- 
informed parties the prospects are favora- 
ble for the consummation of an arrange- 
ment during the next year. The total 
mileage would exceed 12,000 miles, First 
Vice President Thomson, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, promptly denied the an- 
nouncement, 


....[t is expected that the great flume 
of the Stanislaus and San Joaquin Irri- 
gation Co,, of California, will be completed 
early in the autumn. It will be capable 
of irrigating about 49,000 acres of land, 
and will cost altogether about a million 
dollars. Its capacity is very large. The 
work of building has been tedious, ow- 
ing to the fact that several tunnels have 
been necessary, one of them 1,149 feet in 
length, 8 feet wide by 12 feet in hight, 
through exceedingly hard rock. 


--Southern California boasts of pos- 
sessing deposits of a large number of min- 
erals: among others onyx, gypsum, salt, 
borax, bitumen, gold and silver. Much 
attention is being paid to the development 
of gold mines in Southern California and 
excellent results are looked for, altho in 
many cases the ore is of very low grade. 
The introduction, however, of modern 
methods of extracting and reducing the 
ore enables mines to be worked profitably 
that formerly were considered of too low a 
grade to be of value, 


-The construction of the Trans-Sibe- 
rian Railway i is being pushed with energy : 
but it will be many years before the road 
is entirely completed so that passenger 
trains can run from Moscow to Viadivos- 
tok, the terminus on the Seaof Japan. The 
road passes through a great variety of soil 
and climate, portions of the soil being of a 
highly productive character, others moun- 
tainous and absolutely barren. There are 
a great number of bridges on the line, sev- 
eral of them from 1,500 to over 3,000 feet 
in length. There is also one tunnel 8,330 
feet long. The road from the western 
boundary of Siberia to Vladivostok, on the 
Sea of Japan, is 4,715 miles in length, in- 
cluding the branches. It is calculated 
that upon the completion of the road the 
distance between Europe and China and 
Japan will be shortened by nearly one-half, 
as against the next shortest route, whica is 
across the Atlantic, Canada and the Pa- 
citic, so that the value of the Siberian 
Railway to the world’s trade is of a very 
important character. 


....-The following securities were sold 
at auction : 


137 shares Amer. Tel. and Cable Co............ 

$14,000 Chickamauga and Durham Rd. Co. first 
mort. 6% bonds, July, 1893, coupons........29% 

$179,000 Chickamauga and Durham Rd. Co. first 
mort. 6% bonds, July, 1892, coupons -80 





10 shares Union F CPry UO........00..s00s 66 
$1,000 Union Ferry Co. first mort. 5% ponds, due 

1920, coupons May and November....... _ be 
132 shares Brooklyn Gas Light Co........ BUse 
102 shares Nassau Gas Light Co. of B’ kiyn. “2008 
$1,225 Nassau Gas Light Co. of Brooklyn 5% 


scrip, interest May and November.......10144 
10 shares Niagara Fire Insurance Co..........128 
195 shares United Stutes Fire Ins, Co.....100@101 


10 suares Knickerbocker Ice Co................ ju 
$8,0UU0 St. Louis, lron Mountain and Southern 
Rd., Arkansas Branch exteusion, 5% bonds, 
RI aR er RIG RRS U8%4 
$5,000 St. Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern 
Kad. general consolidated railway and land 
grant 5% bonds, due 1931................065 8436 
$2,000 New York, Ontario aud Western Rd. cons. 
first mort. 5% bonds, due 1939............. U9) 
$5,000 Laclede Gas Lignt | ane St. 
mort. 5% bonds, dae 1919......... cc. eceee 
$320,000 Chicago and oral Pacitic Ra. first 
mort. 5% coupon bonds.............. @484 
$10,000 South Brunswick Terminal ‘Rd. — first 
mort. 5% gold bonds, due he anuary Ist, 
5 


4g 
Louis ri 


20 shares American Surety  apeeanae 208% 
$4,000 Union Pacific Railroad Co. first mort. 6% 
ou due 1898, — ese eeebioesseben 104% 


. 6% bounds, 
105 


oe ponent of the Bank of Amer- 
ica received a circular last week, accom- 
panied by a notice for a special meeung, 
signed by President Willam H, Perkins, 
Frederic P. Olcott, Samuel Thorne, George 
A. Crocker, David 8S. Egieston, John Har- 
son Rhvades, George G. Haven, James N. 
Jarvie, and Dailas B. Pratt, a majority of 
the Directors, asking them to consider a 
proposition to reduce the bank’s capital 
from $3,000,000 to $1,500,000. Since toe 
signers are the largest stockholders, the 
reduction will certainly be made, Rea- 





sons for it are set forth in the circular, as 
follows : 


** We inclose herewi th notice of a special 
meeting of the stockholders of the Bank of 

merica, to be held Monday, October 7th, 
™~ 895, at 1 o’clock P.M., at the banking house, 
44 and 46 Wall Street. to vote upon a prop- 
Osition to reduce the capital stock of the 
bank from $3,000,000 to $1.500,000, the re 
duction to be accomplished by surrender by 
holders of half their stock at par. 

‘The officers and directors of the bank, 
who are themselves large holders of the 
stock, are unanimous in urging the stock- 
holders to vote affirmatively upon the 
proposition, believing that great advan- 
tages will certainly be derived from such 
action. 

“The bank is recéiving very low rates of 
interest, while it is paying in taxes a sum 
approximating $80,000 yearly, of which 
about $30,000 can be saved when the reduc- 
tion of capital is carried into effect. 

“The earnings of the bank are largely 
derived from the aprons employment of 
its deposits; of the earnings realized dur} 
ing the last eighteen months, not more 
than 20%, after payment of taxes, has been 
received as a return from the capital 
proper. 

“The proposed reduction in capital, the 
surplus continued unchanged, will leave a 
remaining capital and surplus ample in 
every respect for the proper conduct of the 
business, and will occasion no very consid- 
erable reduction in net earnings. 

‘* The business of the bank is on an entire- 
ly satisfactory basis, but, it is believed, can 
be made to yield appreciably better results 
when the change now under consideration 
is accomplished. 

“The effect of the reduction will be a 
largely enhanced value and a much in- 
creased relative earning power for the re- 
maining shares. 

“A proxy in due form, authorizing a vote 
in favor of reduction, is ” inclosed herewith, 
which, if it be agreeable, you are requested 
to sign and return in accompanylog eu- 
velop at earliest convenience.” 





ONS) = OF BAD, 





SECURITIES 


UNITED STATES BONDS A SPEC 





HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 Nassau St., New York. 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 





NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 
MOORE BROTHERS, 


311 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
LOA NS negotiated.payable in gold anes by 
ES lien on Minneapolis real estate. 
EST g' e rent, collect 
rents, and take general charge 
of propert; iy. TES ren New York, Philadelphia 
and New England references. 


W.N.COLER & CO. 


Bankers. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
No. 34 Nassau St., New York. 
E. S. JONES’ SONS, 


200 ONEIDA BLOCK, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MORTGAGE LOANS. | 


A ogy | residence gives us special ad- 
vantage in piacing loans conservatively, Busi- 
ness Cratnatig established more than thirty 
years ago. Gold bonds secured by first mort- 
gages on improved inside city security. In- 
vestments made for individuals, banks and 
of institutions. Eastern aud Westera references. 
© Correspondence invited. 


E, D, SHEPARD & CO, 


BANKERS 


(late Aug. T. Post), 














Drexel Building, Broad St., N. Y. 


STATE, COUNTY AND CITY BONDS. 
IOWA FARM 


MORTGAGES 


Are safe and do not defauit. Conservative investors 
are invited toexamine. Interest and principal net to 
lender. Twenty-two years’ business and no loss. The 
highest reterences. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


521 Chamber of Commerce B}jdg., Chicage. 

Firat National Rank Ride.. teowan Falla. Ta. 
EBENEZER K. WRIGHT, gyre STUYVEs- 

ANT FISH, Vice President; aoe KD E. POOR, 

Vice President; GEO. 5. nl KOK, Genater EDW, 

J. SALDWIN , Asst Cashier 

The National Park Bank of New York. 


$2 vau;008 
000 











noach, 
stort, Edward a 
Richard Deia- 
Astor, 
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United States Trost Company 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


ELEVEN MILLION DOLLARS 


This Company is a k depository for moneys 
id into Court, and is ee er to act as guardian, 
istee or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawr after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest tor 
the whole time they may remain with the Company. 
Executors, administrators, or tees 0} 
religious and benevolent institutions, Ay individu- 
ais will find this Company a convenient depository: 
for money. 
JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLISS, Vice Pres. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice Pres. 

Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 

Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
D. WILLIS Ja. AL = E. ORR, 
JOHN A. STEWART, LIAM H. aint *~ 
JOHN HARSEX RHOADES, Wat D. SLO 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, posray HS Scuwan, 
GEORGE BLIss, FRANK LYMAN, 


. BAYARD CUTTING, 
CHARLES 5. Surre, JOHN J. PHELPS, 


ANTEL LORD. 





yUARTER LY REPORT OF THE CORN 
EXCHANGE BANK, on the morning of the 12th 


day of July, 18:5. 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, less due from di- 














SI: cesavucsnnvessssbhbestenaes conmiedae $9,120,958 82 
Liability of directors, as per evneiee 
(BS MAKETB)... 0.200 corccsccsccccccccvces 615,000 00 
Qveneeass, as =e, — pceeececcesesece 39 21 
Due from Trust Companies, 
State and National banks, $100,944 51 
hedule.............. . 
en a) _ 460,944 51 
ki pone and lot, as per 
a ieee anaes vae $700,000 00 
other ‘res: estate, as per 
Th, cascienannenpesantede 18,300 00 
sinianaae ___ 718,300 00 
Bonds and mortgages, as per schedule... 216,000 00 
eee and bonds, as per schedule 6,966 25 
ie,as per schedule................. 1,545,492 33 
v 8S. legal-tender notes a circulat- 
ing notes of National banks...... ..... 1,947,846 00 
Cash items, bn —, and 
ks for the next day's 
on anges meee ; cai aa $1,718,992 65 
Other items carried as cas 
hedule... 39,264 64 
eae , ——__ 1,758,257 29 
Loss and expenses, viz.: 
ress onpenens.. casebewecen sa S 
e aCCOUNt........... y 7 
Exchang __ 2A AT 28.713 32 
WARE. .cocvccccscece cnccscvesccccs osceess $16,426,516 73 
id Pong 9 ee $1,000,000 00 
Capital stock paid in, in cash............. x 
Sur =r _ a +» 1,000,000 00 
ndiv pro 
— peeens eben $78,204 38 
In it. a sovecscocoeccccccce Pe 3 
—y rofits ....... seeeesere 
- D ‘ foll "a 242,614 64 
Due de tors as follows, viz 
Deposits subject to check.... 8,707,490 36 
Demand certificates of de- e771 
—— a ae 
certified Check SITU OF 
Cashier’schecks ou nd- 
‘ing EDEL ELL AT 121,292 22 
9,416,667 33 


Due Trust Companies, we and Na- 
ule.... 





98 EE eee eee Bae 
STATE OF oe on, ig 4 op NEW 
WILLIA NA 


ent, ond LOFTI N 





the any b 
on the twelfth day of eo 1895, ‘eae best of on 
knowledge and belief; and tacy further say that the 
business of said bank has been transacted at the loca- 


Isewhere; and that the above report 
is made in Saperintent with an nes notice receiv = 
des: 


LOFTIN LOVE, 
Severall bscribed and sworn to by. ‘both de- 
ponents, the “isth day of July, 1804, — -.. 
Notary Public, Kings Co., Certificate fied NY. Co. 


lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - - $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 
Earnings - - - 307,235 96 
Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 
The Company offers its 5%* Deben. 
tures Write for description. 


High-Grade 
CITY, COUNTY AND STATE 


BONDS, 


Paytag High Rates of Interest. 


make a specialty of High Class Securities, 
suitable tor permanent investment. 
Descriptive list on application. 


SPRAIN, DICKINSON & CO., Bankers, 


10 WALL ST., New York. 











LETTEKS INVESTMENT 
or 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
RANKERS. No. &® WALL STREET. N. Y. 


DIVIDEND. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, 
32-42 EAST FORTY-SECOND ST., 
NEw YORK, July 24th, 1895. 
DIVIDEND.—The Board of Directors has this da’ 
declared a twareerty dividena of TWO AND ON 
HALF PER CENT. on the maser stock of this bank, 
payable a: lst. 
will remain c that date, 
W. T. CORNELL, Cashier, 
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THE MIDDLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY 1995 
MIDDLETOWN. CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 


Gs dacdcodcsincesscsenes $150,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of 1st_mo with the Union Trust 


Company of New York or the Security Com- 


ny of Hartford, Conn., under Supervision 
onbing D tments of Conn., Dow York, 
Mass. and Maine. Amount of issue limited by 
Law, Connecticut Trustees, Executors, etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


COMMERCIAL. 


SoME departments of trade are showing 

increased activity, others less. The dry- 
goods trade is one of the former. An ex- 
cellent tone pervades the cotton goods 
market, prices being very firm at renewed 
advances on staple fabrics. A number of 
mills are largely sold ahead, and it is many 
montbs since the prospects for the cotton 
goods trade were sosatisfactory. Reports 
from the West are equally encouraging, 
and throughout the corn belt preparations 
are being made for a large distribution. 
The woolen goods trade is fairly active, 
and values are firm; but a more cautious 
spirit prevails than in cotton goods. Im- 
porters are making active preparations 
for the fall trade, the total imports of 
dry goods for July being $14,500,000, or 
nearly double same month last year. For 
the seven months of the calendar year the 
imports aggregated $88,700,000 compared 
with $49 500,000 the same months of 1894, 
The largest increase was in woolens which 
increased fivefold. Cotton imports nearly 
doubled, as did flax goods, while silks 
showed a comparatively moderate in- 
crease. The grocery trade is quiet and 
featureless, except for a more hopeful 
feeling in general and the strength of the 
coffee market. The grain markets were 
fairly steady, crop reports being generally 
favorable. Wheat fluctuated between 
73%c. and 76ic., and corn from 48{c. to 
49c. The tendency of both wheat and 
corn was toward lower prices; but the 
export demand remains small. Flour was 
lower. Pork products were in better de- 
mand at lower prices. Cotton was some- 
what irregular, but higher middling up- 
lands rising 4c. to Tic. Speculation is 
chiefly based upon differences of opinion 
as to whether an improvement in demand 
will not offset the prospect of large sup- 
plies. The iron trade continues to lead all 
others in the evidences of improvement, 
notwithstanding «ccasional symptoms of 
hesitation. The production of pig iron is 
steadily increasing, but fails to keep up 
with demand. Large contracts for build- 
ing and railroad material have been placed 
and values generally show a strong rising 
tendency ; but railroad purchases are likely 
to be delayed somewhat until earnings 
have increased enough to warrant long 
postponed outlays. 


READING NOTICES. 
SUMMER READING. 


It has become the custom—and a very 
good custom it is—for people whocan afford 
to do so to change their habits and habita- 
tions during a portion of thesummer. The 
relaxation from business means more time 
for reading as well as for outdoor life and 
enjoyment. THE INDEPENDENT follows a 
large number of its readers to country 
places during the summer, and in many 
cases the address is changed during that 
time to three or four different points. We 
intend that THE INDEPENDENT, during the 
summer, shall be filled with reading matter 
which shall not be too heavy, but shall com- 
bine all the requisites for amusement, in- 
formation and instruction. It will give us 
pleasure to change the address of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT, going to any subscriber, upon 
receiving a postal card giving the present 
and desired address. A subscriber by hav- 
ing the address of his paper changed to his 
vacation address does not run the risk of 
losing any of the special numbers which we 
print during the summer, which are always 
of very great interest. 

The subscription price of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT is $3.00 a year, or at that rate for any 
portion of a year. Single copies, 10 cents, 
Address THE INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton 
Street, New York. 





























Don’t CouGH! You won't need to if you use 
Ebgy’s CARBOLIC TROCHES. They cure Coughs. 
Hoarseness and Sore throat, prevent Contagious 
yr and purify the breath., 25c. and 50c.— 


FEATHERBONING 


FOR WAISTS, SLEEVES AND SKIRTS 
Instruction free. Call at our parlors, 833 Broad- 
way, New York; 185 Wabash-av, Chicago, 4 West 
3 rth Charies-st, Baltimore ;1113 

ay jadelphia. Send 65c for 12-yard 

a Teatherbene Co., Three Oaks, Mich. 













THE INDEPENDENT. 


A GREAT HOTEL. 


One of the great hotels of New York is the 
road way mtral, situated on Broadway 
Beatty opposite Bond Street. It is a first-class 


wing in popularity every year. 
Large as the business was a year ling the hotel 
seems more popular than ever this summer. 
Nearly every one that travels from the West 
and South to the Eastern summer resorts plans 
to spend afew daysin New York, so that the 
leading hotels in New York are always well 
TNS 


patronized in the summer. The proprietor of 
the Central Hotel is Tilly Haynes, who also con- 
trols the United States Hotel in Boston. Mr. 
Haynes’s valuable experience as a hotel man- 
ager is seen in the increased popularity of the 
Broadway Central. It may be added that the 
location is excellent, and the cable car line on 
Broadway which s in front of the hotel 
reaches every fashionable store and theater and 
attraction in the city, and makes close connec- 
tions with all the cross-town lines. Guests ar- 
riving at the Grand Central Depot at Yorty- 
second Street can take the Fourth Avenue street 
cars direct to Bond Street, one block in front of 
the hotel. Circularsand maps will be sent on ap- 
plication to subscribers of THE INDEPENDENT. 

















Glassware, Furniture, 





always exceeds the supply. 








‘O'NEILL'S 


6th Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, New York. 


$=) +) 





e e 
Shopping by Mail 
Is a pleasure when you deal with a Reliable House. We Guarantee 
| Perfect Satisfaction to the Customer or refund the Money. 


Send for our Catalogue. 


We are now booking names for our Fall and Winter Illus- 
|| trated Catalogue, Mailed Free to out-of-town residents. 
| We advise you to send your name now, as the demand 





Importers and Retailers 
Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, China, 


House Furnishings, ete. 


2355 


© HLO'NEILL & CO., .sitassz"5;, NEW YORK. 





TWO SILK DRESSES 

Best American Black Silk, pure dye, 
for little more than one would have cost 
you last week. 

Thank our great August Sale of Silk for 
that. The lowest prices ever made on 
Silks of these grades. Many new addi- 
tionsfor Monday. Note the weaves and 
the qualities and, if you know much of 
silks, the price tags will make you doubt 
your eyes. 

Black Satin Duchess. 

21 in., S88Sc.3 usually $1.20. 
2134 in., 98c.3 usually $1.30. 
22 in., $1.40; usually $1.75. 
2% in., $1.55; usually $1.9. 
% in., $1.75; usually $2.25. 
Black Armure Royal. 

2in., SSc.; usually $1.15. 
2lin., @&c., usually $1.2. 
22in., 1.25; usually $1.65. 
Black Cachemire Gros Grainv. 

21 in., S%c- 3 usually $1.15. 
2144 in., $1.10; usually $1.50. 
Black Taffeta. 

%in., S5c.3 usually $1.10. 

27 in., 95c.3 usually $1.25. 
2in., 13; usually $1.35 
Black Faille Francaise. 

%in., 7Sc.; usually $1. 
2lin., @9S8c.; usually $1.25. 





22 in., $1.40; usually $1.75. 
2% in., $1.50; usually $2. 


BROADWAY * 
meee sono 
FOURTH AVE. Successors roAT.Stewart & Co, FOURTH AVE., 


When Berries Are Ripe 


is the time to pick them. 
can best be had is the time to buy them. 
such as we have never known the like of has grown this 
GREAT AUGUST SALE. The movement touches maybe 
twenty stocks—touches them hard—pushes them closer to your 
pocketbook than equal goods ever got before. 


When goods 
Out of conditions 


CARPETS IN AUGUST 


The Sensation Sale goes merrily on. 
Probably no three stores in New York to- 
gether soldso many Carpets as we passed 
out in the month just gone. We mean to 
make even a better record for August. 
We've the Carpets to do it with, we’ve the 
nerve to do it—and let you smile at the 
dealers whostand aghast as the procession 
passes. 

Look at these Wiltons: Five frame Wil- 
tons. $2.25 is the regular price every- 
where WE SAY 95c. Of. course 
it’s startling. 1v’s startling to find a gold 
mine. 

And those other Carpet prices ! 

$1.30 Worsted Velvets at § 5c, 

$1.25 Axminsters at & 5c, 

$1 Moquettes at 75c, 

5c. Tapestry Brussels at 45¢, 

Regular 65c. all-wool Ingrains at 4Qc¢, 

We will hold any of these Carpets for 
delivery any time you say before Oct, Ist. 

JAPANESE RUGS, too. Simpiy un- 
heard-of prices. 

Rugs, 6x9 ft., $3.25. 
Rugs, 9xil2ft., $5.85. 
Rugs, 12x15 ft., $12.50. 

If you need CHINA MATTINGS, or 
will need them before the roses come 
again, don’t think twice. Rolls of 40 yds. 

$5 Mattings at $3.25 roll. 
$5.76 Mattings at $3.75 roll. 





$6.75 Mattings at $4.25. 


(1079) 28 


Jnsurance. 


THE EXAMINATION OF THE EQUI- 
TABLE LIFE ASSURANCE :80- 
CIETY. 


ONE of the pieces of work on which the 
late Deputy Superintendent, Michael 
Shannon, had in hand at the time of his 
lamented death on February list, was the 
examination of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society. He had nearly completed 
his own personal part in it, however, 
and the pamphlet summary, somewhat de- 
layed by his death, has just now appeared. 
The document is very brief—brief even to 
apparent meagerness, being scarcely eight 
octavo pages, and.containing few figures. 
There is nothing startling in it, and noth- 
ing toattract the casual glance. Nor is this 
strange; for no discoveries were made— 
no lacks, no crookedness, no inconsisten- 
cies, no hidden things; everything as 
straight and plumb and solid as the office 
building itself. The result was a foregone 
conclusion, thus : 





“It affords me profound satisfaction to 
find that all the affairs of this vast insur- 
ance corporation are in a sound and pros- 
perous condition. The policy holders of the 
Equitable may be satisfied that their inter- 
ests are guarded by conscientious and 
skilled officers and directors, whose integ- 
rity is a guaranty of fidelity, and whose 
long experience qualifies them to conduct 
the business in a manner best calculated to 
conserve the true interests of the policy 
holders.” 

The following is the balance sheet at the 
end of 1894 : 

ASSETS. 
Bonds and mortages..............+ $26,342,841 1 
Real estate, including the Equita- 
ble Building and purchases un- 


der foreclosure of mortgages.... 37,913,248 27 
United States stocks, State stocks, 
city stocksand otherinvestments 93,256,373 37 


Loans secured by bonds, stocks 
and other securities.............. 6,569,577 50 
Cash deposited in banks and in 


Assets December 31st, 1894... $181,638,550 14 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on all existing policies 
calculated on a 4% standard and 
all other liabilities............... $147,563,241 21 
Undivided surplus, 4% standard... 34,075,317 93 
The management that organ- 
ized the company in 1859 has 
continued until the present 
time. 
The assets at the end of 1859 were. 
The assets by the present report 
Siiieccncadnencev sccpectcnnsecuce 181,638,559 14 
The surplus at the end of 1859 (es- 
SNE UR ibasddscccesenenwaes 
The surplus by the present report 
Dh ddanietBecesavducsicuces uwindeee 
The amount of insurance in force 
on the books of the company is.. 913,556,733 00 
The total income for one year is... 43,669,726 51 
Thirty-six years ago a young man of 
twenty-five, Henry B. Hyde, then cashier 
in the home office of the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, and son of an Eastern 
agent of that company, thought there was 
business enough for another company and 
that he would start one. The so-called 
guaranty capital of $100,000 had to be pro- 
vided, for the State law, passed in 1853, did 
not allow a company to be organized, as the 
Mutual and the New York previously had 
been, solely upon the basis of mutuality 
as expressed in applications for insurance. 
The capital was subscribed, but the com- 
pany was of course mutual. Young Hyde— 
who wastobe,and for many years was Vice 
President and Manager—wrote and sent 
to selected addresses the following letter 
for the purpase of procuring applications : 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY ) 
OF THE UNITED STATES, - 
98 Broadway, New York, June Ist, 1859. ) 
My dear Sir: Allow me to ask your friend- 
ly co-operation in an enterprise in the suc- 
cess of which Iam deeply interested. I have 
the honor to be associated with a number of 
the most respectable and responsible mer- 
chants of this and other cities, who aim to 


117,102 00 


91,829 00 


34,075,317 93 





establish ‘‘The Equitable Life Assurance 


trust companies at interest...... 9,085,330 10 
Cash in company’s office and in 
course of transmission (since re- 
ceived and invested)............. 2,287,140 05 
Interest and rents due and ac- 
CU an accdxnadesscodusevesesies 527,200 06 
Market value stocks and bonds 
OVER BOGE VANMER so ccciicccccccsce 2,466,104 63 
Premiums due and un- 
a $1,486,535 00 
GE Meso cciccccccvess 297,307 00 
-—-- —— 1,189,228 00 
Deferred premiums. . . $2,501,895 00 
Me ec ccsacccixays 500,379 00 
—_—-—— 2,001,516 00 
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Society of the United States.”’ The prelim- 
inaries of organization are nearly perfected, 
and it is proposed to commence business 
on or about the first dayof July next. The 
Capital Stock is almost all subscribed, and 
there will be no difficulty or delay in com- 
pleting that part of the organization. It is 
deemed important, however, that the Com- 
pany should enter upon its career with a 
reasonable amount of business secured to it, 
and I have asssumed heavy responsibilities 
in this direction, to meet which Iam com- 
pelled to solicit sympathy and assistance 
from my friends in this and other cities. 

Organized upon principles purely mutual, 
and managed by gentlemen whose names 
must command public confidence, the new 
Company will present unrivaled induce. 
ments to insurers, and its policies will pos- 
sess all the desirable features of this favor- 
ite method of accumulating 4 certain pro- 
vision for those who may otherwise be left 
without help or helpers. 

I ask you, therefore, as a personal friend, 
to authorize the issue of a policy upon your 
life for such an amount as your good judg- 
ment may approve, or, in case of your being 
already insured for the desired amount, 
that you will interest yourself in obtaining 
one or more applications for insurance upon 
the annexed paper, and return to me in the 
inclosed envelo» by the twentieth of June. 

By prompt action in this regard you will 
place me under obligations which I shall 
not be slow to acknowledge, and which my 
official position in the Company will enable 
me fully to discharge. 

Very truly, your ob’t. servant, 
HENRY B. HYDE. 

In thirty-five and a half years this 
young mn has brought the assets up to 
$181,638,559, and the $100,000 of “ guar- 
anty” might be dropped out of the total 
almost without being missed ; certainly 
nobody would miss it except the owners— 
and the law, which requires it to be there, 
So far as respects rapid growth, aggres- 
siveness, steadily maintained push and 
drive, and business success, to speak of 
the Equitable as phenomenal would be 
adequate were not the term so worn by 
use—there has been no company like it in 
the world. It has been dominated and 
created by the personality and unceasing 
energy of one man, who differed from the 
late William H. Beers—the next best 
** driver ”’—in not making the mistake of 
trying to do everything himself. Mr. 
Hyde has always had his way, but it was 
a ‘* way.” He has ruled, but he did not 
offend. He has the ability to make his 
associates feel that the decision was not 
his personal dictum but came out of the 
advisabilities of the case—it was the Equi- 
table that required thus. Always the Equi- 
table. No other company has equaled itin 
esprit du corps, as no other has in its most 
remarkable characteristics ; and in a work 
where the personal is the supreme factor, 
as in life insurance, the esprit du corps is 
most vital. Mr. Hyde would have always 
been the last to undervalue or forget his 
associates, and every one of them knew 
it. Wesuppose no one thing has con- 
tributed so much to the prodigious success 
of the Equitable as the unfaltering energy 
of this one rare man and his ability to 
communicate it to and reproduce it in all 
associated with him. The secret is sym- 
pathetically in the strong pull, the long 
pull and the pull altogether, 
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THE MUTUAL RESERVE FUND 
LIFE ASSOCIATION. 


AN ADVANCE IN RATES. 


AN IMPORTANT CIRCULAR TO THE MEM- 
BERS. 


For many years THE [INDEPENDENT has 
held that it would be impossible for the 
Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association to 
continue business if it persisted in violating 
the fundamental laws of sound life insur- 
ance. Life insurance at less than cost may 
be instrumental for a while in drawing new 
members to a company, but if persisted in 
can only ruin a company. The reason so 
many smail assessment organizations have 
failed during the past ten or fifteen years 
is because they have failed tocomprehend 
the meaning of the words life insurance, 
and have thrown to the winds the mathe- 
matics of the actuary upon which sound 
life insurance is founded. We are glad 
that the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Asso- 
ciation issued to its members, last week, 
the circular which is given in full below, 

















If the recommendations contained in the 
circular are acted upon by the policy 
holders it will put the company in astrong- 
er condition ; if rates of insurance founded 
on experience are adopted by the Mutual 
Reserve, and if a clean, efficient manage- 
ment controls the company, there is no 
reason why the Mutual Reserve Fund Life 
Association should not succeed. 

The circular referred to is given below : 

“ Itis apparent that a certain class of the mem- 
bership of the Association * * * are being car- 
ried at a cost tothem much below the amount paid 
to the beneficiaries of this class * * * * The 
right to change the assessment rates to correspond 
to present age, exists in the Constitution or By- 
Laws. Some such action * * should, at the carliest 
opportunity, be * taken.”’—Extract from Official 
Report of the Hon. James F. Prerce, Superin- 
tendent of Insurance of New York. 
PRESIDENT’S OFFICE, MUTUAL RESERVE 


FUND LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
MUTUAL RESERVE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


NEw YORK, June 12th, 1895. 

To Our Members: The security which 
underlies a Life Insurance contract is the 
ability of the Association to collect from its 
members the amount of money necessary 
for the prompt and full payment of every 
dollar of honest claims. The equity of the 
contract depends upon the proper appor- 
tionment of these collections among the 
members, according to the amount of in- 
surance held and the age of each. 

The report of the Insurance Superintend- 
ent of the State of New York, of the recent 
examination made by him of the Mutual 
Reserve Fund Life Association, while posi- 
tively certifying ‘“‘that all proper death 
claims are paid in full,’”’ official y calls the 
attention of the management to a want of 
equity in that the members admitted in the 
earlier years are not paying their equitable 
cost in proportion to the benefits received. 
He advises that this inequity be remedied 
“at the earliest opportunity” by a reappor- 
tionment of the rates of assessments. 

The carrying out of this recommendation 
with a death rate such as has prevailed dur- 
ing the last three years and still prevails, 
requires that there be collected, available 
for mortality purposes, a somewhat in- 
creased revenue, and this increase has been 
apportioned in accordance with the de- 
mands of equity as defined by the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance. 

This course accords with the fundamental 
principle of all true life insurance, viz., to 
collect the money needed to meet death 
claims, as needed; and to give the policy 
holders the benefit of every dollar paid and 
of allsavings in death rate below the’normal 
or expected. By rigidly adhering to this 
fundamental principle, the Mutual Reserve 
Fund Life Association has secured to its 
members the benefit of immense savings in 
cost, represented by the maintenance of 
rates as of original age of entry, and even 
with such increases as are now made in the 
process of reapportionment, the rates show 
a marked reduction inevery case from those 
at attained age, and the annual cost will in 
most cases still be considerably less than in 
sound competing institutions at original 
age of entry to the Mutual Reserve. 

It is to be particularly noted that this re- 
adjustment does not affect the funds avail- 
able for expenses, In other words, every 
dollar of net increase will belong to the 
mortality or emergency funds, and where 
not required to meet current death elaims 
will be added directly to the funds on which 
expenses cannot trench, but which are re- 
turnable to policy holders toward meeting 
the future cost of their insurance as pro- 
vided in their several contracts. While, 
therefore, increasing to some extent the 
direct current payments, this reapportion- 
ment does not increase the ultimate cost of 
the insurance, since all death claims must, 
in any event, be paid, and this action can- 
not increase the amount necessary to that 
end, which, aside from increase in expenses, 
is the only way in which the final cost of 
life insurance can be enhanced in an asso- 
ciation which, like the Mutual Reserve, 
holds sacred to the paymentof death claims 
or the ultimate credit upon future cost, 
every ddllar collected above the provision 
for expenses. 

It is the purpose of the management to 
lay this matter clearly before its member- 
ship. Its principle of business has always 
been ‘‘to collect from its members the 
actual sum required for the payment of its 
current death claims.” There is only one 
other method by which the obligations of a 
life insurance company can be met, and that 
is to collect in advance more than the ac- 
tual sum required for this purpose,with the 
promise to return the unused portions, as 
the management may deem the need for 
their retention to have passed. This Asso- 

ciation was not organized to conduct busi- 
ness on that principle; its members, by 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


selecting this Association, gave their adher- 
ence to the principle which it has pursued, 
as distinct from the only alternate existing 
principle of sound lifeinsurance. That they 
acted wisely, the records of the institution 
prove. It has paid more than $22,000,000 to 
the widows and orphans of the land ; it has 
built up a business of $300,000,000 at risk, 
and it is and for years has been paying death 
claimsat the rate of more than $250,000 per 
month. The cost to the members has been 
lower by far than that in any other institu- 
tion that ever attained such results. It has 
been low because the expenses have been 
moderate; risks have been selected with 
care, and every dollar collected has been 
sacredly held for its legitimate purpose. 
There will be no deviation from this record 
in the future. It will continue to grant 
sound life insurance at the final cost neces- 
sary to pay all honest death claims in full, 
and to meet only legitimate expenses. Any 
institution that attempts to do business at 
less than this final cost must ultimately fail 
in its undertaking. 
E. B. HARPER, President. 





PRESIDENT’S OFFICE, MUTUAL RESERVE } 
FUND LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
MUTUAL KESERVE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


NEW YORE, August Ist, 1895. 

To Our Members:—A name that has for 
years been as familiar to the members of 
the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association 
asa household word, appears as President 
for the last time in connection with this 
Cali—the name of Edward B. Harper, the 
founder and architect of our Association. 
Death proved stronger than even his strong 
will and unwearying energy, and on July 
2d, 1895, he rested from the labor that in 
fourteen years accomplished results which 
the lifetime of ordinary men is all too brief 
to accomplish. The Mutual Reserve Fund 
Life Association, for which his love and 
devotion to the Jast moment of hislife knew 
no wavering or abatement, is his monu- 
ment to the coming ages. A man, noble, 
pure-hearted, gentle in his affections, yet 
iron-hearted in bis devotion to the right, is 
gonefrom us. His work remains to attest 
his genius, his far reaching foresight, his 
noble self devotion. 

Called under most painful circamstances 
to the Presidency of the Mutual Reserve 
Fund Life Association, I assume the duties 
of that office, made doubly illustrious by 
the virtues and fame of my predecessor, 
impressed with the broad wisdom of his 
plans and the far-reaching foresight of his 
genius. With what powers there are inme 
am I pledged to carry forward the work that 
he began. His plans, as unfolded to me in 
the months of his illness, supplementing 
the intimate acquaintance therewith drawn 
from long years of association with him in 
the administration of the Mutual Reserve, 
it becomes my duty to carry forward toward 
completion. So far as I shall succeeed there- 
in, I know that I shall aid in making our 
Association strong, useful and honored. In 
this task, in which I have the earnest, loyal 
support of every Associate Officer of the 
Association, I ask your co-operation. Presi- 
dent, Officers and Members, let us one and 
all, to his fullest ability, do his share to 
maintain in greatness and extend in use- 
fulness the Association into which is built 
the brain, the force, the life of Edward B. 
Harper. 

Accompanying the present Call, you will 
find a copy of a letter from him, written 
nearly three weeks before his death, setting 
forth the reasons for the reapportionment 
of assessment rates, to which he gave the 
serious thoughts of many of the closing 
hours of his life. As with all acts done 

by him for our Association, this one was 
actuated by a broad comprehension of 
its needs, aad unselfish devotion to its 
interests, and an abiding faith in the 
loyalty and confidence of its mem 
bership. The history of the Mutual Re- 
serve proves that however men might at 
the time question his judgment, facts ever 
vindicated it and events always upheld it. 
To no act did he give deeper thouvht, on no 
measure did he bestow more complete ap- 
proval than on this. Such being the case, 
even were my own judgment different, it 
would still becarried out by me with utmost 
fidelity. I come, however, to its fulfill- 
ment firmly convinced that in forming this 
judgment he grasped the need of the Asso- 

ciatiun and acted for its future welfare. Its 
foundation principle is equity ; its inform- 
ing spirit, unquestionable security. To 
these ends this last work of our late Presi- 
dent was directed. I ask from you, oneand 
all, that loyal support of his judgment 
which you have ever given in the past, and 
which was his greatest single aid in the up- 
building of our grand Association. 

F, A, BURNHAM, President, 
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INSURANCE SWINDLING. 


WHERE IS THE MISSOURI STATE SU- 
PERINTENDENT? 


St. Louis, Missourl, is suffering under 
an unwise exemption from the insurance 
laws granted bv a section of the revised 
statutes of 1889. This section is not 
quoted, and we do not know its terms; 
but it has given an opportunity to swin- 
dlers by means of so-called fraternal or- 
ders. It appears that charters for these 
concerns are granted by the circuit courte, 
upon recommendation of *‘ friends of the 
courts,” to whom applications are referred 
for a nominal inquiry. This is a most de- 
cided abuse, as appears by the fact that 
more than one-fourth of these court-made 
corporations have not theslightest preten- 
sions of the ‘‘fraternal” character, but 
are deliberate swindlers from the start. 
For one flagrant example, take an Indiana 
concern which is pursuing its wicked 
career in St. Louis. It is reported that 
already from two thousand to three thou- 
sand Negroes in that city have been de- 
luded into joining this one concern by a 
promise of endowment, and by what sort 
of promise, would you suppose? Why 
that, in consideration of installments 
amounting to less than $30 a year, an en- 
dowment of $1,000 will be paid at the end 
of six years! Of course, no such thing is 
done and no money is returned, unless 
the workers of the scheme see fit to make 
some return occasionally as bait, altho 
even that is not necessary, because the 
assertion that this had been done would 
serve as well as the fact. The gross re- 
ceipts of the operators in such a game 
would be, say, $200 per month for each 
hundred victims. The expenres need not 
be heavy, for the cheapest grade of print- 
ing suffices and no advertising is required ; 
the shop is naturally located in a quarter 
where rents are low, and the heaviest out- 
lay is for the shares of the liars of their 
own color employed to bring in the Ne- 
groes. As they are accustomed to brief 
forms of gambling, they are unlikely to 
stay long by a scheme which pro six 
years’ waiting: yet until the field is ex- 
hausted the gains are ample to keep sev- 
eral rascals in clover. 

One man makes money, says a cynical 
proverb, and the other nine get it away 
from him. The proportion may be ex- 
travagant, but there has always been a 
long line of persons who realize that there 
is no mine so rich and so easily worked as 
the credulity of the greedy who would 
like to get rich in a hurry. Thiscredulity 
is a trait of human nature which has long 
challenged our wonder and our pity. It 
makes distinctions in the strangest way. 

It spurns the gnat of deception, but 
gulps the camel, and the more preposter- 
ous the cheat proposed the more eagerly 
and unhesitatingly it is trusted. There is 
a story, not authenticated by positive evi- 
dence yet very possibly true, of a man 
who, upon a wager, stood all day on Lon- 
don Bridge, offering to passers-by to ex- 
change sovereigns for shillings; the gold 
coins were genuine and were freely dis- 
played, yet not one person could be in- 
duced to make the exchange—they knew 
better. Of course nobody would trade 
twenty shillings for one—there must be 
some trick about it. Yet the queer fact is 
that altho the most igaorant person sees 
that such exchanges cannot be made, both 
ignorant and intelligent alike are readily 
caught by changing the form of the prop- 
osition while not changing its nature. 
Meet the most ignorant person and say to 
him, ‘‘Give me a dollar note and I will 
give you a five,” and he spurns the cheat ; 
but if you only introduce the factor of 
time and promise your big return to-mor- 
row or next year you will catch him. He 
will hand over his savings now for in- 
structions where he can go and dig up, 
next week, a pot of pirate’s gold; or he 

will lead you his money at 20 per cent. 
monthly interest; or he will pay you five 
dollars to be told how to turn dirt into 
gold; or he will pay you a monthly sti- 
pend on the promise to repay him tenfold 
in five years; or he will bring you his 
savings for stock speculation if you offer 
to bear all losses yourself and divide protits 
with him ; there is no story so preposter- 
ous that he wiil not believe itif only it dis- 
counts the future. Strange as it seems, it 
never occurs to him thata man who knows 
where pirate gold is hid would do his own 
digging ; or that one who can tell others 
how to get rich would use his knowledge 
himself ; or that an infallible speculator 
in stocks would not need to borrow work- 
ong cages 

or is it only the unlettered man who 
is caught. Put the old trick into the right 
form and intelligent people—yes, even 
business men—are caught. Tell people 
that in consideration of $10 a year they 
shall leave $1,000 to their heirs at death, 
and thousands wili omit to perform the 
instantaneous operation in mental arith- 
metic which shows the thing to be absurd. 

Give the tvick a ‘‘ banking” turn, and it 

will catch even professional men Mrs. 

Howe’s Boston bank caught them, In 

1884, such men were caught by a promise 

of impossible interest upon deposits, with 

no better explanation than a vague hint 
of governmental contracts. 
uman nature is indeed queer, Appar 
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ently people shrink from applying the 
test lest the pleasant story they want to 
believe be shown the lie they fear it is. 
Ask the St. Louis Negro how anybody 
can give $1, 000 for $180, and he would say 
‘“‘Dunno.” He does not know, but he does 
not want to know; he prefers to imagine 
that in the mysterious future some kind 
person will enrich him and still make a 
profit himself. 

It is hopeless to discourage such schemes. 
The readiest victims are in the classes who 
do not read; and those who do read are 
often unwilling to be undeceived. Still 

ple want to be told pleasant things 
and turn away from the wholesome truth. 

There is no remedy but statutory pro- 
hibition. Somebody has said that it is 
useless for legislatures to re-enact the law 
of God. but it is useless to re-enact any- 
thing else. One of those laws is that 
wealth comes by labor, and hence those 
who get theirs by appealing to the general 
wish to evade this law not only rob their 
victims but assail the foundations of soci- 
ety. The State owes both itself and them 
a duty of protection, and all tbe more be- 
cause it professes to supervise insurance 
and thus gives an apparent indorsement 
toall schemes which it permits. It should 
have the law distinctly forbid every dis- 
honest form of insurance, and especially 
those which wear the mask of endow- 
ment ; and it should insist that the law be 
enforced. 








INSURANCE. 
1851. 1895. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


A QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 


For more than a quarter of a century 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of New York, has been engaged in 
furnishing the best and most approved 
forms of tife insurance under its pol- 
icies, which are extremely liberal, con- 
tain no restrictions, provide for imme- 
diate paymentupon receipt of satis- 
factory proof of death, and the premium 
rates are extremely low. Write the com- 
Pany for its literature. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1895. 


ASSETS...........sceceeceeee: oeee+ 89,893,072 19 
LIABILITIES............0+.55. 897425753 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,150,319 19 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORE OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON; Gen. Agt. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
iia BILiTiES Paseeterecstvets pestecsuerees 22'217,399 94 











$2,085,428 77 


JIFE RATE EN DOWMENT policies are is- 
wall at the old liferate seen 
Assent Cash distr oy ‘are paid upon all 


Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
derand paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS President 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres., 
DP: F. TRULL, Secreta 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 








J.M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
¥. B. ALLEN, 24 Vice-President. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Thirty-Fifth Annual Statement of the 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 3ist, 1894. 








LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on all existing policies calculated on a 4% standard, and all other 
liabilities..... gic ccacsanenbaes apa cdeSasaddeaseeuevsebesadedeccecedes seseeees $147 564,507 21 
Undivided Surplus on a 4s standard. egausesaneeeeesas as papestanevecas 37, 479,802 85 
iene MUU RINRE SS. 6555 <5c<ccvesscsvescoccescsians $27,258,764 85 


I hereby certify to the correctness of the above calculation ‘of the reserve and surplus. Divi- 
dends will be declared, as heretof~re, on the basis of a 4¢ standard. 


J. G@. VAN CISE, Assistant Actuary. 




















Premium Receipts.............00s00085 aioe Tein coeiavacessaeens $36,038,931 09 
Cash received for Interest, Rents and Dividends Bevedaceaee imddadtiens dames as 7,630,795 42 
RS acccasasccsces so SGCdd se kacde CisReNeeeDeaeontieterReasweeds KedceunseuTes $43,669,726 51 
: DISBURSEMENTS. 

I I odio osccs cccccesvesecsccccesscoscavcceveses $11,036,679 71 
Matured and Discounted Endowments Wise xvcawncewiens ; 952,054 66 
Es cccesdcocssecaces sweden wees puesuescmucne eer 385,811 98 
Surrender Values..... Panes eeie deagaseenmes eiehdesaciwues 3,468,351 04 
Matured Tontine Values.............. seeannbed sdecalmreste 1,490,721 00 
Dividends paid to Policy Holders..... amiweess peieeseue __ 2,139,734 58 — 
Paid Policy Holders..... peaecats coh acid suCenaeaern dian wameded iene seamen arenes $19,473,352 97 
All other payments: commission, taxes, calories, advertising and general 

No ic6 conics vce conven cceussuenecees peheniaceunee peReKReteKEeoeKes 7,953,130 96 
Disbursements.............+++ EER aCe SRR ce Nt Rr eR eT ETF $27,426.483 93 
Outstanding Assurance, Dec. 31st, sang, OOOO: seccccccccccseces $913,556,733 00 





In the above Statement of Outstanding Assurance, Installment Policies issued during 1894, 
and previous thereto, have been reduced to their commuted value. 





Total Amount of New Assurance Applied for in 1894................+00+ ..- §$256,552,736 00 
Amoant Declined... ..cccccesccccocccesces Seneeeniaeceenenes pandas anenenene’ 39,436,748 | 00 
New Assurance written in 1894.. coeeceeececoees ee cccccceeces ceeecececeees “$217, 115,988 00 





The business of the Equitable Society is conducted on the Mutual, All Cash, plan. No notes 
are held for first year or renewal premiums. 


DIRECTORS: 
H. B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice President. 
GAGE E. TARBELL, 
MARVIN HUGHITT, 
WM. B. KENDALL, 
FRANK THOMSON, 
G. W. CARLETON, 
E. W. LAMBERT, 
H. S. TERBELL, 
THOMAS 8S. YOUNG, 
JOHN J. McCOOK, 
GEORGE J. GOULD, 
WM. ALEXANDER, 
HORACE PORTER, 
EDWARD W. SCOTT, 
Cc. B. ALEXANDER, 
DANIEL R. NOYES, 
G. W. PHILLIPS, 
ALANSON TRASK. 


LOUIS FITZGERALD, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, 
WM. A. WHEELOCK, 

M. HARTLEY, 

H. M. ALEXANDER, 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, 
AUGUST BELMONT, 
CHARLES S. SMITH, 
JOHN SLOANE, 

H. J. FAIRCHILD, 

Sir W. C. VAN HORNE, 
S. BORROWE, 

E, BOUDINOT COLT. 


JOHN A. STEWART, 
JOHN D. JONES. 
LEVI P. MORTON 
JOSEPH T. LOW, 

A. VAN BERGEN, 

T. DE WITT CUYLER, 
OLIVER AMES, 
EUSTACE C. FITZ, 
DANIEL LORD, 
HENRY R. WOLCOTT, 
JACOB H. SCHIFF, 
JAMES H. DUNHAM, 
M. E. INGALLS, 
BRAYTON IVES, , 

T. D JORDAN, 

S. D. RIPLEY, 

J. F, Dt NAVARRO. 








OF THE 
THE OFFICE 


FiDewiy AND,CASuaLTY co. ATLANTIC 


NEW YORE. 
Casualty Insurance Specialties, Mutual Insurance Company 
New YORK, Jan. 22, 1895. 


BONDs oF SURETYSHIP, 
=the The Trustees, in conformity with the charter of 


a PERSONAL aoe. 
s aM BOILER ELEY. the company, submit the following statement of its 
Employers’ Migpaity and ae | Policies. affairs on the 3lst of December, 18%: 
Premiums on marine risks from Ist Jan- 


Losses PAID SINCE ORGANIZAT;, 





















$5.480,525.02. On, uary, 1894, to 31st December, 1804......... $2,760,920 62 
: . Premiums on policies not marked off ist 
PA TRisvack cc ctcccdencesseesesiecssce 1,106,515 77 
AMER ICAN Total marine premiums...... ......... $3,867,436 39 
F l RE Premiums marked off from Ist January, ‘si 
INSURANCE 1894, to 3lst December, 1894............ ees» $2,840,284 98 
Losses paid during the same 
COMPANY, cS ae ae $1,411,292 
>> Philadelphia oe of Premiums aid 
EIGHTY-FIFTH ANNUAL | STATEMENT. ™ Se eenrnene $62. 
wve for ‘rélisiitaiics ‘and all — The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 


peececegcese coscvccee coccccccoe Ml Hag 47 | United States and City of New York 
Surplus over ali Liabilities. {2020000°C0..0.0._“11sio Stock, City Banks and other Stocks..... $8,247,455 00 
TOTAL ASSETS 


ie 95.606 22 | Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 1,043,500 00 
THOMAS H. MONTGOM ? Real Estate and Claims due the Company 


C t © y Premium Notes and Bills Receivable... 855,693 14 

on | nen a Cagh in Bamk...cccccecccccccccescee waneceenes 184,238 44 

Amonnt...... eccccccces secccccecce eoccces $11,340,731 88 

INSURANCE COMPANY, Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
Extract from statement made January Ist, 1895, | fifthof February next. Fifty per cent. of the out- 








their legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the 








standing certificates of the issue of 18 will be re- 

Cash Capital............-..-..-+ $1,000,000 00 | jcemed and paid to the holders thereof or their legal 
Reserves for Insurance in representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth of 
cn ean siemeneseeee eensenes “ ryt = February next, from which date interest on the 
a 7 ¥ t, so red ble, will cease. The certificates 
Policy-holders’ Sa +++ 2,811,269 26 to be produced at the time of payment, and canceled 
Gross Assets............--00066+ - 6,754,908 72 | + the extent paid. A dividend of forty per cent. is 
declared on the net earned premi of the y 





for the year ending 3ist December, 1894, for which 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 
= certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar | seventh of May next. By order of the Board, 
Street, New York. J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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WHY SHOULD A MAN INSURE 
HIS LIFE? 


LIFE INSURANCE is an exact science, based on 
laws more unalterable than the laws of the Medes 
and Persians, the laws of life and death. 

Every possible contingency is known and guarded 
against. Nothing<s left to guesswork or chance. 

As an investment, it has the following advantages 


ITs SAFEGUARDS ARE THE BEST. 


The company is chartered by the State; the business 
is under the supervision of the State Insurance De- 
partment; the securities in which the funds may be 
invested are prescribed by statute; and the manage- 
ment is conducted by a Board of Trustees selected 
from the most conservative and experienced busi- 
ness men in the community. 


It CANNOT BE AFFECTED RY PANIC. 

A National or State Bank must pay deposits on de- 
mand; @ Savings Bank, in the immediate future. 
Thus, in case of panic, securities may be sacrificed, 
and the solvency of sound financial institutions 
jeopardized. At such times the Life Insurance com- 
pany can only be called upon to pay maturing obli- 
gations which have been duly provided for. 


IT MATURES AT THE RIGHT TIME. 


It isthe quickest asset a man can possibly leave. 
A certified check awaits the return of the policy to 
thecompany. The ready cash secured from Life In- 
surance assists the executors in settling the estate, 
and materially enhances the value of the remaining 
assets. The investment which matures when the in- 
come of the family ceases is_certainiy an attractive 
one. 


ITs RESULTS ARE DEFINITELY FORETOLD. 
This can be said of no other investment; some turn 
out well, others poorly, and still others prove total 
failures. In the Life Insurance policy, however, the 
exact amount to be paid in case of death is distinctly 
stated, and there is no adjuster to step in and scale 
it down. 


It 1s MosT FAR-REACHING IN ITS PROVISIONS. 

Under a certain form of policy, the company prac- 
tically becomes the trustee for a man’s estate and 
will see it properly administered; guards against 
perversion of legacies and a contested will; and pays 
a fixed annual income to the widow for life, or pro- 
vides for the orphans until they reach years of 
maturity. 

The value of these provisions cannot be overesti- 
mated. 


IT 15 OFFERED ON THE MOST FAVORABLE TERMS. 


Life Insurance is an investment similar in its secur- 
ity to a Government Bond; sold on annual instal- 
ments, the full amount to be paid in case of death 
during the investment period. These annual instal- 
ments may also be made in semiannual or querterly 
payments. 


IT 18 UNIVERSALLY INDORSED. 


It will invest the savings of the mechanic and the 
surplus funds of the millionaire on the same terms. 
There are different policies for different people; one 
man may carry a policy of $1,000, at a preminm of $20, 
while another takes out a paid-up endowment for 
$100,000. It will provide an annuity beginning at 
once or at a later period. 

It is indcrsed by professional and business men 
everywhere by actual participation in its benefits, 
and multitudes carry more thef one policy. 


IT Is A BULWARK AGAINST SPECULATION. 


The funds cannot be controlled by speculators in 
their endeavors to depreciate honest values. The in- 
vestments are always maae torun to maturity, and 
the call money at the company’s command in times 
of stringency, loaned at legal rates, is a nightmare 
to usurers. 


It 18 A MAN’S DUTY TO THE STATE. 


Every community supports its sick, its aged and its 
orphans who are otherwise unprovided for; it sup- 
plies poorhouses, orphan asylums and hospitals, and 
the people are taxed accordingly. To the extent that 
Life Insurance protects the family from becoming a 
public charge, to that extent the taxes are lessened 
and the cost of living correspondingly reduced. 

Consider the immense sums spent annually for 
things that do not benefit any one—in fact, that do 
antold injury! If this money was invested in Life 
Insurance it would make a great change in the lives 
and circumstances of many. 


IT Is ALSO A DUTY A MAN OWES TO HIS FAMILY. 


Every man is bound by law to support his wifeand 
family. If he hasa spark of true manhood, he should 
make provision, to the extent of his ability, for their 
maintenance after his death. Life Insurance will 
continue the family relationship, upon which the 
prosperity and well-being of the State depends, The 
family can be held together until youth and maiden 
atcain their majority and become self-supporting 
and useful men and women. 


It 1s A DUTY A MAN OWES TO HIMSELF. 


The economy which must necessarily be practiced 
in most cases to carry insurance, will compel a 
methodical saving of earnings, a quality few of us 
possess. It will retard speculative tendencies and 
prevent extravagance with its attendant temptations. 
It will induce a man to be energetic and painstaking 
in his business. With these qualities he should attain 
success. 

That the company is willing to assume a risk ona 
man’s life is a better indication of health than a cer- 
tificate of the most reputable physician, and should 
be a very gratifying fact for him to learn. 

The assurance that his family is protected in case 
of death, and provision made for old age, should re- 
lieve him from care, prevent nervous diseases, aid a 
good digestion, and afford proper rest of mind and 
body, which should materially lengthen and brighten 
his life, 

In conclusion, Life Insurance will continue as long 
as love of wife and family continues, as long as val- 
ues continue, and should these ever pass away, and 
Macaulay’s New Zealander look around on the ruins 
of modern civilization, the homes showing evidence 
of the most comfort will be those protected by Life 
Insurance. 

Delays are dangerous. Confer with the nearest 
agent of The Mutual Life at once concerning the 
continuous Income Cebenture which provides a safe 
and certain support for the family over many future 
years, 

Head Offices of the Company, Nassau, Cedar and 





Liberty Streets, New York.—Adr. 
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Old and Young. 


THE BLACK WOLF’S KEY. 


BY WILLIAM J, ROE, 





I DWELT in a cot with my children three; 
Children and cot were all that were 
mine; 
Healthy and happy and heartful were we 
In the home hewed out of the haunts of 
pine. 
We had neighbors none but a bad, bad one, 
Who told of the wolf while I delved 
away ;— 
Never a worse day’s work can be done 
Than a tongue can do with nothing to 
say. ° 


Better a mouth had been born dead dumb 
If it call the beast from the haunts of 
pine; 
If ye tell of the wolf, why the wolf will 
come, 
Tho never before had been sound or sign. 
That night he came in the dismal dusk, 
And howled on the marge of the haunts 
of pine: 
‘Come, give me fare that I whet my tusk; 
Give up your children; they’re mine— 
they’re mine !”’ 


I had laid me down on my pallet bed ; 
Already asleep were my children three ; 
**Come, hasten, I famish,’’ the black wolf 

said, 
‘Now hasten and open the door for me.” 
Then I got me up in the dismal dusk ; 
Oh ! I got me up to the roof tree. There: 
‘Ha! ba! thou wolf, we’re safe from thy 
tusk ; 
Be famished or fat, we are not thy fare. 


** Ye cannot climb up the wall so steep; 
Ye cannot come at my children three ; 
So bide ye famished ; they’ll bide asleep ; 
The door is fast and I’ve got the key.”’ 
The black wolf grinned a horrible grin— 
A horrible grin of fangs and foam: 
**Oh! never you fear but I can get in; 
I need no key to open your home. 


‘But wo to the wight who gives not up 
At beck of the beast his children three, 
To show how easy it is to sup 
Now out of your hand I call the key.”’ 
I had taken the key from off the shelf ; 
Oh! I gripped it close; but a moment 
more 
And out of my clutch it twisted itself, 
At beck of the beast unlocked the door. 


Come fill to the beast who showed me 
Hell; 
Come fill to the life of my children 
three ; 
Know all good men that I’m here to tell, 
And praise to the gods, if gods there be. 
** Ho, wolf! black wolf! take me instead ; 
To die for love is the death to die; 
Ho, wolf! black wolf! an’ ye must be fed 
I'll furnish the fare for you,’’ quoth I. 


“Keep out, keep out of my open door; 
Come, eat ye of me, but spare ye mine.”’ 
Now, hail to the life of the evermore, 
For the black wolf fled to his haunts of 
pine. 
Oh, chrisom children ! for evermore 
Ye all shall live, wherever ye be ; 
For [ who stand at the open door 
Of death and of Hell have got the key. 
New York CIrTy. 
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THE DAUGHTER OF THE HORSE- 
LEECH. 


BY P. MCARTHUR. 


‘* HERE is your last chance fora bargain 
to-day,” roared Old Sneath, the auction- 
eer, waving a hammer over his head. 
‘*‘This horse is the last item on our pro- 
gram. I want you to take a good look at 
him before you make your bids. If there 
is another six-year-old in all Western On- 
tario that can outdraw him, I’d like to 
know who is his owner.” 

‘*Hach !” interrupted a farmer in the 
crowd that was standing about discussing 
the points of the animal; ‘that horse is 
ten years old if he is a day.” 

Before the auctioneer had time to make 
a crushing reply the man who was hold- 
ing the horse said, quietly : 

‘He will be twelve years old next 
July.” 

** Well, Dugald,” said the auctioneer, 
half-angrily, ‘‘ how can you expect me to 
sell things at a profit for you if you won't 
give me a better chance? If you wasn’t 
so blamed honest, I wouldn’t be having the 
job of selling you out to-day.” 

Satisfied that he had but done his duty, 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


Dugald patted the neck of the old horse 
and made no reply. 

“‘That’s right, Bill Evans,” resumed 
Sneath ; ‘“‘ examine them front legs care- 
fully and maybe you'll find a bone- 
spavin.” 

This jest, which was perhaps contem- 
porary with the first horse, was greeted 
with proper respect by all except Evans. 
He attempted a defense. 

‘* Well, if I can’t find bone-spavins on 
his front legs, I can’t find much meat on 
his carcass.” 

‘* He’s all the better of that ! 
lean horse for along pull.” * 

That delighted every one but Evans, 
who was thoroughly silenced. 

‘Come now, what am I bid for this 
horse? Make a start some one.”’ 

‘* Fifteen dollars !” said some one. 

‘* Fifty dollarsI am bid! Fifty dollars! 
Fifty dollars! Any advance on fifty dol- 
lars? Come, speak up !’’ 

By this time the bidder had managed to 
stop him. 

** I didn’t bid fifty dollars,” he shouted ; 
‘*T bid fifteen !” 

‘* Fifteen dollars! Ain’t you ashamed 
of yourself? No one but a Scotchman 
would make such a bid! I won’t take it. 
Won’t some one give me a decent bid to 
start with?” 

‘* Twenty-five dollars !” 

** Twenty-five dollars, 1 am bid! That 
is bad enough, but it is better than fifteen. 
Twenty-five dollars, Iam bid !” 

For some minutes he went on joking 
and calling for advances. Finally, when 
the bids had increased to thirty-seven 
dollars and fifty cents and it was impos- 
sible to get another advance, he started in 
on his familiar, final sing-song. 

‘* Going at thirty-seven fifty, once! Go- 
ing at thirty-seven fifty, twice! Going at 
thirty-seven fifty third, and last time! 
Any advance on thirty-seven fifty ? Gone? 
Sold to Pat Burke for thirty-seven dollars 
and fifty cents.” 

Stepping down from the upturned wag- 
on-box that served as his platform—with 
a salt barrel for an auction block—the 
auctioneer announced that the sale was 
over. He then went to the granary, where 
the note signing had already commenced. 
A lawyer’s clerk who was in attendance 
was busy making out the notes under the 
careful supervision of the mortgagee, Neil 
McNab, in whose interests the stock and 
implements of the farm were being 
sold. All conversation was carried on in 
an undertone, presumably so as not to 
bother the clerk and cause him to make 
mistakes, but really because the signing 
of notes is asolemn function in the coun- 
try—almost as solemn as the paying of 
them. 

‘* Well, what does it all tote up?’ he 
asked. 

** Justy twenty dollars more than the 
amount of the chattel mortgage and the 
expenses,” said McNab, 

‘* It was a bad time to close on him. 
Stock never sells well in the spring.” 

‘* Well, I had to get my own,” said Mc- 
Nab, doggedly, as he stroked his thin hair 
with his rough, crooked fingers. He had 
few friends among those who were assem- 
bled at the sale, for he had been the local 
Shylock for many years. During the hard 
times that followed the Russian war he had 
lent money to his neighbors at the most ex- 
orbitant rates of interest, and had in that 
way accumulated the competence that 
had enabled him to give up farming and 
retire to the town. As money lender he 
knew no mercy, and everything the law 
would allow him he grasped. 

He held a mortgage on Dugald’s farm ; 
and one year, when the interest was not 
ready in time, he took a chattel mortgage 
on the stock and implements, When the 
chattel mortgage fell due, Dugald could 
not pay it on account of the failure of his 
crops, and McNab foreclosed it without a 
thought of pity. He would do the same 
when the land mortgage was due, for, 
without stock or implements, Dugald 
could not hope to pay it off. He could but 
look forward to seeing the land that his 
father had cleared sold by the sheriff, and 
himself and his mother turned out-of- 
doors. But his piety and good-nature 
made him bear his troubles without com- 
plaining. The most he ever said about it 
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was to quote to a neighbor who condoled 
with him on having fallen a prey to 
McNab and his two mortgages the humor- 
ously appropriate text: ‘‘‘Issachar is a 
strong ass couching down between two 
burdens.’” 

When the notes were signed the buyers 
gathered their purchases and departed. 
There was little hand-shaking or leave- 
taking; for a sheriff’s sale is never a genial 
affair, and no one went to the house for 
the meal that usually follows country 
auctions. 

After bidding ‘‘Good-by ” to the last of 
the neighbors who lingered after the sale, 
Dugald stood for some time looking va- 
cantly up at the sky. The good-humored 
twinkle that was usually in his eye had 
left it, and the sadness of his face was 
accentuated by the drooping underlip that 
betrayed the weakness of his character. 
Tho his face glowed with animation when 
he spoke to any one, its lines showed that 
his good-humor was unaccompanied by 
shrewdness, If his thoughts after the 
proceedings of the day were melancholy, 
it was certainly excusable. But suddenly 
the expression of his face changed, and 
he murmured, half audibly : 

‘** The earth is the Lord’s and the full- 
ness thereof, the world and they that 
dwell therein’; and yet I have been com- 
plaining.” 

He started as if rebuked and walked 
rapidly to the house. He found his 
mother waiting for him in what was at 
once the kitchen, dining room and sitting 
room of the old log house. 

**Is no one coming to supper?” she 
asked. 

‘“*No. None of them would stay.” 

‘* Everything is sold now?” 

“* Yes; but we must not be cast down. 
I am still strong to work; and as I was 
thinking of our condition and feeling 
rather low-spirited, ‘the Word’ came to 
me quite plainly : ‘ The earth is the Lord’s 
and the fullness thereof.’” 

** Yes; and if he be with us whocan be 
against us?” 

While they were talking the mother was 
preparing the supper. They sat down to- 
gether, and he asked a blessing. They ate 
in silence, and when the meal was con- 
cluded, she gave thanks. After some des- 
ultory conversation about the sale, the 
mother said : 

‘A passage of Scripture came to my 
mind to-day, and I cannot understand 
what it may mean.” 

‘* What is it?” 

** It is Samson’s riddle : ‘ Out of the eater 
came forth meat, and out of the strong 
came forth sweetness,’ ” 

“Itis a strange passage to come to you 
to-day ; but it will, no doubt, be made 
clear to you in the Lord’s own time.” 

Like all who beiong to their sect, the 
old Kirk of Scotland, neither doubted that 
the Lord spoke to them audibly through 
his Scriptures ; and at every crisis of their 
lives they arrived at conclusions by hav- 
ing guiding verses borne in on their minds 
in this way. Their religion was not a 
matter of Sabbaths ; it was a part of their 
lives. The Word of God guided them in 
their goings-out and comings-in, encour- 
aged them in their hours of sorrow and 
weakness, and rebuked them when they 
were in danger of going astray. Their 
faith admitted of no doubts and, stern tho 
the Bible’s rule over them was, it was 
wholesome, and their lives were upright 
and sincere. 

As the evening wore on they talked of 
plans for the future and spoke of McNab’s 
severity more in sorrow than in anger. 

** He has been a hard creditor,” said Du- 
gald; ‘‘but he can’t do more than the 
Lord will allow. I wonder what Katie 
and Janet think of this day’s work ?” 

A half-humorous expression crossed Du- 
gald’s face as an opportunity for applying 
a verse of Scripture literally occurred to 
him. 

‘¢* The horse-leech hath two daughters, 
crying, Give! Give” 

‘** You should not say that against them, 
for they are not like their father.” 

‘But, I mean that they say ‘Give! 
Give !’ in charity.” 

The words were scarcely out of his 
mouth when there was a knock at the 
door, 
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**Come in!” said éhe mother. 

A moment later the door swung open 
and Janet McNab stood on the threshold. 
Her cheeks and eyes were bright, partly 
with the exercise of walking and partly 
with excitement ; and the natural grace of 
her tall figure was increased by the pas- 
sions that were moving her at the time, 
As they both rose to greet her, she said : 

‘* Stop! Before we shake hands I want 
to know if you think I had anything to do 
with to-day’s disgraceful work.” 

** Of course not !” they both answered. 

As she shook hands and laid off her 

shawl, her excitement gave way to tears. 
When she had calmed somewhat, she be- 
gan: 
**I didn’t know anything about it till 
Father came home and I asked him where 
he had been all afternoon. He must have 
been ashamed of himself, because he 
didn’t want to tell me. To think that he 
should sell you out! You, who have al- 
ways been a mother to me; and Dugald 
has always been like—like a brother. It 
is a shame—a shame !” 

‘* Hush! hush!’ said the elder woman, 
as she put out her hand and laid it sooth- 
ingly on theother’s head. ‘‘ He is your 
father, and he did but what the law al- 
lows.” 

‘* Then it is a cruel law that lets a man, 
who has no need for more money, rob 
those who are needy. Who has he to 
leave his money to but Katie and me! and 
we don’t want money that is bought at 
such a price. It would have been bad 
enough to sell out any one; but you”— 
and she burst into tears again. “I 
couldn't keep from telling bim my mind. 
Haven’t I worked like a slave for him all 
my life, and mightn’t he have shown me 
kindness in this? I always obeyed him in 
everything.” 

‘“*It is written ‘Children obey your 
parents.’” 

‘Yes, ‘obey them in the Lord’; but 
surely this work is not of the Lord! It is 
also written ‘Fathers provoke not your 
children.’ Oh, this had to come some 
time!” she continued. ‘‘ That town life 
was not for me. I couldn’t bear being 
cooped up in a house all day, doing things 
T hated. The ideaof trying to make a 
lady of me, after I had worked on a farm 
for so many years, choring and. slaving. 
Just think of it! I had to try to learn to 
play on an organ! Hach! I could get 
more music that I like out of scraping the 
bottom of a pot.” 

They laughed at her sally, and the con- 
versation took a lighter turn. ° 

“It might do well enough for Katie, 
for she is younger, and I always watched 
that the weight of the care and work 
never came onher. Butme! I always 
was and will be a country girl. I’drather 
come and help you wash the supper 
dishes, Aunty ’—for so she called her old 
friend—“ than go to the finest tea-meeting 
I was ever at !” 

Dugald took no part in the conversa- 
tion, tho his attention to it was intense. 
He moved awkwardly in his chair from 
time to time as tho he were greatly dis- 
turbed. Nor was this strange. He had 
loved Janet for years and had long hoped 
to make her his wife; but as he sank 
deeper and deeper into debt, and her 
father grew richer and retired to the town, 
he was forced to put the thought away. 
But when she came back, as she did on 
this evening, avowing her dislike for the 
town life and her love for the country, it 
could not but awaken old thoughts. 
Moreover, he had many reasons for 
believing that she returned his love. 
While these thoughts were disturbing him 
his mother and Janet continued talking. 

‘But what are you going to do, child?” 
asked Mrs. McNeil, ‘‘You have parted 
with your father in anger. Don’t you 
think you should go back to him?” 

“‘Ican’t! He has made life bitter to 
me ; and this disgraceful day’s work makes 
me ashamed to lift up my head. I’m 
going to work out somewhere.” 

** That doesn’t seem right.” 

‘*I know it doesn’t; but it seemed to- 
day that [ couldn’t bear any more.” 

‘* Does he know where you went ?” 

“‘IT didn’t tell him; but he knew well 
enough I would come here. Where-could 
I go but to you, when I was in trouble? 
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You have always been a mother to me 
since my own mother died.” 

‘There is some one coming!” said Du- 
gald, suddenly ; and as they listened they 
heard an approaching footstep. 

“‘ Perhaps it is Father!’ exclaimed Jan- 
et, clutching at something in the folds of 
her dress, 

Without knocking her father opened the 
door and entered. He was evidently ina 
high temper; but as he looked at the 
placid face of his old friend and neighbor 
he seemed abashed. But when his eye 
rested on the shrinking form of his daugh- 
ter his anger returned. 

‘Where is that paper you stole?” 

She made no answer. 

‘You needn’t think I’d have come after 
you if Ihadn’t found that you took that 
mortgage !” : 

** What is this? What paper have you 
taken Janet ?” asked Mrs. McNeil. 

‘*She took the mortgage I hold on this 
farm !” 

**And you'll never collect it if I can 
help it!” cried Janet, taking the paper 
from her bosom and rushing toward the 
fire, 

Dugald stopped her and snatched the 
paper from her hand. Foiled in her pur- 
pose, she burst into tears and turned 
toward her father. 

‘* Father! Father ! why will you break 
my heart? I never asked you for any- 
thing before, as I ask you for this. Have 
pity on this mother and son, who have 
been so good to us all in other days. Don’t 
drive them from their home! Of what 
use will the money be to you? Itis only 
for Katie and me you cansave it, and 
there is more than enough for us already.” 

**- You are a fool!” said the father, as he 
took the mortgage from Dugald’s hand. 

‘*See, Father,” she cried, ‘I go down 
on my knees to beg that you will burn 
that paper yourself !” 

** Burning it will not pay for it. Be- 
sides there is a copy of it in the registry 
office.” ‘ 

‘“‘But you needn’t press your claim. 
Remember how good Aunty McNeil used 
to be to Katie and me, and how Dugald 
used to help you with your work, like a 
son, before the hard times came.” 

‘Janet! Janet!” exclaimed Mrs, 
McNeil; ‘don’t say such things. We 
only did our duty.” But Janet did not 
heed. 

‘‘T know, if my mother were alive to- 
night, she would beg of you as Ido! She 
would beg of you not to be so hard.” 
The reference to her dead mother 
seemed to touch some softer chord in the 
old man’s heart, and an expression came 
over his face as if he were wavering. 
‘¢What would she think if she could see 
her daughter kneeling before you like 
this ?” 

The old man fumbled the paper nerv- 
ously, and his eye wandered over the writ- 
ing on the back of it. The word ‘ Mort- 
gage” recalled him to his normal frame of 
mind, and he pushed the paper into his 
pocket hastily, as if he feared his weak- 
ness. 

** Come, get up !” he said, gruffly. ‘‘ You 
have talked too much already. If you 
want to come home with me,come. I 
have the buggy with me. But if you are 
going tostay here, stay and starve.” 

‘*McNab was turning sulkily toward 
the door, when Janet suddenly stepped 
toward Dugald. 

‘“*Here, Dugald!” she exclaimed ; 
“since he will not show pity, this is what 
Tildo. I'll be your wife and then, if he 
turns us out-of-doors, he will have the 
disgrace of turning out his own daughter.” 

The suddenness and daring of the prop- 
osition took the breath of every one in 
the room. Dugald started, then reeled 
back as if he had received a blow. Altho 
his heart overflowed with love for her, 
the unexpected offer of herself stunned 
him. Besides, no man likes to have the 
woman he loves throw herself at his 
head. 

As they all waited breatblessly for his 
answer the Scripture came to his mind, as 
it never failed to in times of need: 
** Houses and riches are the inheritance of 
fathers, and a prudent wife is from the 
Lord.” He stepped forward and took her 
hand, 
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“Yes, Janet, I will make you my wife 
The word of God is with me.” 

‘**So you think you will cheat me in this 
way !” stormed her father ; ‘‘ but you will 
see. You are handy with the word of 
God, I must say. If you had less of the 
grace of God in your heart, you would 
have more money in your pocket to pay 
your debts with. As for you, forward, 
disobedient hussy, I cast you off forever ! 
Who has brought the most disgrace on us 
now? Lin doing what is lawful and right 
or you in giving yourself away to a cant- 
ing loafer ?” 

With that he stepped through the door 
and left them. 

Janet sank to the floor, overcome by ter- 
ror and shame. 

‘“What have I done—what have I 
done ?” she sobbed. 

‘** You have done nothing that you need 
ever be ashamed of ; and I hope you will 
never have cause to be sorry,” said Du- 
gald, as he lifted her to her feet. 

‘*T can work to support you and Mother; 
and what does the land matter, if we are 
contented and happy !” and he quoted to 
her the verse of Scripture that had decided 
him. 

‘*And you are sure,” she persisted, 
‘*that you will never despise me for hav- 
ing thrown myself at you like this?” 

His answer was : ‘‘‘ Whocan finda vir- 
tuous woman? for her price is far above 
rubies. The heart of her husband doth 
safely trust in her, so that heshall have no 
need of spoil.’ ” 

‘*There can be no wrong,” said the 
mother, as she came forward and laid her 
hands in benediction upon them, ‘since 


_ the word of God is with you so strongly. 


How often have I longed and prayed for 
this hour, tho I never hoped to see it. 
And now the Scripture that came to 
me so darkly to-day is fulfilled. ‘Out of 
the eater came forth meat, and out of the 
strong came forth sweetness.’” 

Brook yn, N. Y. 


_— 





THE PASTURE KNOLL. 


BY ADELBERT F, CALDWELL. 








IT was a dreary afternoon, and the light 
was waning. A timid ray, struggling 
through the west window, yet lingered in 
Nancy Allen’s kitchen as tho loth to leave 
her alone. She was standing by the win- 
dow, anxiously peering out into the grow- 
ing shadows. A tattered white rag, 
flapping dismally from one lone cherry 
tree, was the only visible apology for life. 

** Per’aps there’ll be a light, yet,” she 
faltered ; and she felt a grain of comfort 
from the wavering hope. 

Nancy drew toward herself a chintz- 
covered rocker ; butshe did not sit down. 

**Reckon I'll see it sooner if I stand ;” 
and there she remained, with one hand on 
the windowsill, peering out into the gath- 
ering gloom. 

Occasionally she uttered a piteous little 
wail, ‘‘ Poor Sarah !” 

Long she stood there motionless, but 
still no light appeared in the weather- 
stained cottage on the hill. 

*6°*Tain’t no use,” she murmured. 

Reluctantly she turned away and slowly 
bent over to straighten out the worn 
braided rug at her feet. 

‘*T guess she’s gone, else there’d be a 
light. Mary never could bear to stay in 
the dark. She was always rather timid, 
ever since she was a little mite.” 

Nancy’s hand trembled perceptibly as 
she lighted the lamp. She was strangely 
moved ! 

‘* Reckon I don’t need any supper; but 
suppose she should come for me to set up. 
I should feel sort of faint before mornin’, 
Per’aps I’d better eat a bite, an’ be all 
ready.” ; 

Nancy then went to the cellarway, and 
got a broken tumbler of currant jelly and 
two slices of wheat bread. These she 
placed on one end of the kitchen table— 
the other end was covered with rags cut 
into narrow strips for anew rug. 

‘*Presume if I should set up, I’d feel 
the need of a cup of tea ;” and Nancy has- 
tened toward the little closet at the other 
end of the room, where she kept the rem- 
nant of her mother’s purple and white 
china tea-set, the teapot, and the bone- 


handle knives and forks which she had had 
when she was married. After the teapot 
was placed on the stove, Nancy again 
went to the window and peered out. 

‘* There hain’t one speck of light. Ob, 
Sarah ! an’ you won’t let me share it with 
you;” and Nancy sighed sorrowfully, as 
she sat down alone to eat her scanty mea!. 

Nancy Allen had eaten alone for two 
years, ever since her husband was brought 
home in a half-unconscious state from the 
accident at Joel Tyler’s barn-raising. 

Just before he died, he whispered to 
Nancy, ‘“‘ Bury me over on the pasture 
knoll. Then I can be in sight of—home. 
I always wanted to be buried there, it’s so 
peaceful; and I'll — wait— there —for — 
you—Nancy.” 

‘Yes, William, ’twill be just as you 
wish ; an’ you’ll be near to Sarah’s, too,” 
sobbed Nancy; but her husband didn’t 
hear her answer, 

Sarah Wilson and her daughter, Mary, 
lived up on the hill, opposite the pasture 
knoll. The Allen Jand extended some 
little distance in front of the Wilson farm, 
on the opposite side of the road. The pas- 
ture knoll, a delightfully picturesque spot, 
was just across the road from the Wilson 
house. The two families had always been 
the warmest of friends; indeed, they 
seemed almost as one family. 

‘* What belongs to me, belongs to you,” 
Sarah often declared to Mrs. Allen; while 
she in turn, always replied: ‘If I have 
anything you want, Sarah, an’ you don’t 
find me at home, you just walk right in 
an’ get it—you know where the key is.” 

*“*T don’t see what Nancy Allen can be 
thinking of, Mary,” declared Mrs. Wil- 
son, excitedly, the day after Mr. Allen’s 
death,” to be makinga graveyard right in 
front of our house,” 

‘¢ Why, Mother, you’re not afraid” —be- 
gan Mary. 

*¢ Afraid! course not,” interrupt>d Mrs, 
Wilson. ‘‘I don’t mind it so much ivr 
myself, but ’tis the property I’m think- 
ing of. ’Twill spoil the sale of it; an’ 
Nancy Allen knows it! Who’d want to 
buy a farm with a graveyard right in the 
front door! If she treats us so, l’ll never 
have nothing more to do with her— 
never! As tho the graveyard where other 
folks is buried hain’t good enough for 
William Allen.” 

‘* Why, Mother,” replied Mary, looking 
up from her dishes ; ‘‘ I don’t see as it will 
make very much difference. We don’t 
want to sell the old place and, if we ever 
do, nobody who wanted to buy it very 
much would stand out for a grave on 
somebody else’s farm.” 

** You don’t understand it,” sobbed Mrs. 
Wilson. ‘‘ We’ve always been like sisters, 
and to think that she would hurt my feel- 
ings a-purpose. I told her yesterday, 
when I was setting up there, that the 
other place was just’s good ; and she said 
as calm-like—she knew ’twas hurting my 
feelings—‘ Sarah, I must carry out the 
wishes of the dead.’” 

So they had not spoken since the 
funeral. 

Nancy went many times to her old 
friend’s, ‘‘ to reconcile us again,” she said 
to herself ; but her knock was never an- 
swered. Then Nancy would go down to 
the pasture knoll and wait: but Sarah 
never appeared, 

It was very lonesome for Nancy living 
alone in her cheerless home. She often 
drew up her chair to the window so she 
could see Sarah’s light. 

‘*It seems most’s tho Sarah was here of 
an evening when I see that light,” sighed 
Nancy to herself. Often she would go to 
the pasture knoll for company. 

‘*I can be near them both, then,” she 
said, as she trudged wearily up the hill. 

On one of her lonely piigrimages she 
met a neighbor who had just come from 
Sarah’s. 

**Good-morning, Mis’ Allen! Going 
up to see Mary Wilson? She’s pretty bad 
off, no mistake! 1t comes rather tough on 
her mother, being all alone.” 

Nancy replied, half to herself: ‘‘ An’ 
she didn’t let me know.” 

Drawing her shawl closer around her 
frail form, she hastened on up the hill. 
To her timid knock—how strange it 
seemed not to go right in—the door was 
opened by Sarah. 
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‘“‘Oh, Sarah, how is Mary ?” asked 
Narcy, anxiously. 

*- "Bout the same, Mrs. Allen,” answered 
Sarah, shortly ; and she was about to close 
the door. 

‘*Can’t I come in an’ do something for 
you? I want to be just the same’s we 
were before. Oh, Sarah—can’t we?” and 
Nancy extended her little mittened hand, 
tremblingly. 

‘¢T don’t know’s I hanker to be friends 
with folks that hurt one’s feeling a-pur- 
pose. I can get alorg well enough ;” and 
Sarah turned abruptly and closed the door, 
leaving poor Nancy amazed, and almost 
frightened at her sternness. She slowly 
started home; but when she reached the 
pasture knollshe waited amoment, There 
was no indication of a grave. 

‘‘ With no stones,” concluded Nancy, 
‘<it won’t seem so hard for Sarah. Oh, 
William,” she sobbed, ** would you have 
minded being buried in the other place, if 
you had known how Sarah’d feel ?” 

For a week she anxiously watched the 
light on the hill ; now there was nogleam 
from the window. Often, during the even- 
ing, she thought she heard Sarah’s step ; 
but it was only the leafless branches of the 
maples swaying against the rafters. There 
was a step at last—of a neighbor’s lad. 

‘*Mary Wilson’s dead ; thought you’d 
want to know.” 

Long sat Nancy, murmuring: ‘‘ Poor 


Sarah!” All atonce she started. ‘‘ Per- 
’aps twill reconcile us—if she’ll do it !” 
Mournfully the clock ticked, while 


Nancy painfully penned the homely note, 
so full of love and sympathy. 


* Dear Sorrowing Sarah: I just heard 
*bout it. If you’d like, you can bury Mary, 
just’s well’s not, right on the pasture 

noll It won’t seem so hard to you—for 
she’ll be kinder near home, An’ you can 
look out right where she is. I thought it 
wouldn’t be quite so lonesome for her, being 
near you—an’ William. 

**T love you well’s ever. NANCY.” 

She folded the note with her trembling 
fingers, then hurried out into the dark. 
She didn’t stop this time at the pasture 
knoll, but hastened on toward the house 
opposite. When she reached the front 
yard she hesitated and whispered bro- 
kenly : ‘‘ If Sarah’ll only do it.” Then she 
noiselessly groped her way to the door- 
steps. 

“Pil slip it right under the door, an’ 
Sarah’ll find it in the worning.” 

The next afternoon Nancy noticed two 
men digging on the pasture knoll. 

‘*Sarah’ll be reconciled now,” she said, 
eagerly—*‘ Sarah’ll be reconciled now !” 

But all that day Sarah never appeared. 
Nancy simply waited. 

**She’ll come some time,” she faltered. 

That night after the funeral Nancy felt 
so lonesome that she started for the pas- 
ture knoll, Some one was kneeling by 
the new-made grave. Her head was 
bowed, and she was talking to herself. 
Nancy cautiously approached, and knelt 
down by the other grave, oppusite. The 
dark-robed figure remained motionless. 

‘*Nancy was so good, Mary! You 
don’t seem gone, now, but only as if you’d 
stepped out here to rest—and you won’t 
feel lonesome. Oh, Mary, willshe forgive 
me?” and with a sob, Sarah raised her 
head. 

** Nancy,” she cried, ‘‘can you for ”— 

** On, Sarah !” 

And two sad, lonely hearts were recon- 
ciled on the pasture knoll. 


KEnNT’s HILL, ME. 
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THE WATCHWORD OF THE 
WILL. 


BY DORA READ GOODALE. 





Now, when the race is just begun, 
With all its warmth and zest, 

And twice the needful gifts and powers 
Are trembling in your breast: 

While Fortune beckons just before, 
While Hope is in the van, 

Resolve with all your strength and soul 
To do the best you can! 


The best youcan! The time will come 
When that will seem too small— 
Ambition scarcely worth the pains 
So grievous is its fall; 
To pick the scattered fragments up ? 
Accept the altered plan ? 
It almost needs a hero’s heart 
To do the best you can! 


Dangers and downfalls lie in store 
For every soul alive, 

And life, in truth, is not.a case 
Of three and two are five. 

But trust me, he, and only he, 
Is wiser than the rest, 

Who puts his shoulder to the wheel 
And simply does his best, 


Some chance is always left at hand, 
If not the chance we sought, 

And none can tell what good may fall 
From the least deed, or thought , 
Then take the troubles as they come, 

Acquit you like a man, 
Accept your part with all your heart, 
And do the best you can! 


AMHERST, Mass. 
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A GIRL-BOY. 
BY EVERARD JACK APPLETON. 


A GROUP of young people were seated, 
one summer afternoon, in the shade of a 
great oak tree on the lawn of a Southern 
watering place, and talking gayly among 
themselves. They were bright boys and 
girls, all of them, ranging in ages from 
thirteen to eighteen ; and all summer long 
they had enjoyed life as only young folks 
who are sound in wind and limb and off 
for a long vacation, can enjoy it; but 
just now they were having an animated 
and highly interesting, tho subdued, dis- 
cussion. 

‘*I can’t help what you say, Tom,” de- 
clared one clever looking girl, with a de- 
cisive shake of her head, and settling back 
into the hammock Tom Carmen had just 
vacated for her, ‘‘that boy ought to be 
ashamed of himself. He sits around like 
some old man nearly ready to die, and 
does nothing but read and draw pictures, 
or something equally silly. I’ve no more 
idea that he could play baseball, or golf 
even, than I have that I can fly ; and I’m 
quite sure I can’tdo that! He hasn’t said 
a dozen words to any of us since he came 
a week ago, either; and, all in all, he 
imakes me feel as if I’d like to go over there 
and shake him this very minute! If he 
was my brother, wouldn’t I just go for 
him !” and the energetic young lady nod- 
ded her head again vigorously. 

** Just wouldn’t you, thu!” remarked 
Will Sothern, Bess Hardman’s cousin, as 
he watched a busy little ant rushing fran- 
tically up and down his racket while he lay 
on his back in the grass ; ‘‘ and how thank- 
ful he ought to be that he isn’t your broth- 
er. But what has stirred you up so sud- 
denly, Bess? Reading those articles on 
physical culture and all that tiresome 
stuff they gave us to wade through this 
summer ?” 

** Yes, partly that; tho I’d like to have 
Professor Dryden hear you say it is 
‘stuff,’ young man! But itisn’t altogether 
those articles that have set me to going, 
Will. I’ve been thinking some myself this 
summer ; and no matter how much fun 
you make of us you know yourself that 
it is one’s duty to develop one’s body and 
take care of it; and look at this new boy 
will you! He’s as thin and hollow- 
chested as one of the poor little fresh-air 
children sent out here for the summer. 
They can’t help being so, but hecan, I 
could outrun him this minute ”— 

“Yes,” interjects Jack Bradley ; “and 
several more of us, too.” 

*‘And not hurt myself doing it. Sup- 
pose he was ever called upon to save some 
one from an accident or injury—as Tom 
did last year when he caught Alice on the 
trestle—could he do it? No; and you 
know it, too! And I’m willing to wager 
you a pound of the best candy I can make, 
Tom, that his arm isn’t a bit bigger than 
mine,” patting her plump biceps with a 
strong brown hand, 

“You are a kind of Samson,” replied 
Tom, laughingly ; ‘‘but doesn’t it strike 
you that you're judging him a good deal 
by appearances, Bess? To be sure Fred 
Wright doesn’t seem to be a giant of 
strength and muscle, at first glance; but 
you know Sandow himself doesn’t look 
exceedingly large when he’s in his every- 
day clothes. Lots of our best men at the 
gymnasium look positively thin some- 
times, when you see them on the street ; 
but they rather loom up ia their training 
clothes. You don’t know either, I guess, 
that Wright has just gotten oversome sort 
of fever which pulled him down like every- 
thing. I heard his father telling mine 
that yesterday.” 

**No, I didn’t know that,” said Bess, 
lowering her voice, as the subject of their 
conversation came across the lawn toward 
them ; ‘‘but I still stick to it that that 
boy.needs to be lectured about himself 
until he is made to realize that it’s next 
thing to disgraceful nowadays to be a—a 
girl boy. There now, I’ve said just what 
I think !” and amid the laugh that fol- 
lowed and which caused young Wright 
to look quickly up, Bess wondered, uncom- 
fortably, if he could possibly have heard 
her last remark. 

As Fred approached the little group 
lounging comfortably under the oak, more 
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than one pair of interested eyes watched 
him closely after the conversation which 
had just taken place; and the young peo- 
ple were not slow to take in all the points 
to which Bess had been taking excep- 
tions. He was not a robust-looking boy, 
truly, with his long thin arms and rather 
hollow chest, nor did he stand as straight 
as her own athletic brother. There was 
a looseness about his whole body, too, as 
if he cared little how he looked to others; 
and his thin face, but for the broad fore- 
head and square chin, was not a strong 
one. But beneath the pallor which a long 
sickness had brought him, there were un- 
mistakable signs that the healthy blood 
had once coursed quickly through his 
veins, and the tall, lithe body, tho not re- 
sembling the stalwart young boys she was 
used to, was not devoid, even now, of a 
certain quiet, unobtrusive strength. 

Then, as Tom hailed him cheerfully with 
some remark concerning the comfort of 
doing nothing, as they were just then, he 
smiled and joined them. 

‘* That is just what I’m fond of doing; 
this vacation, at any rate,” said he, in the 
low, quiet voice which had first raised 
Bess’s ire, ‘‘ tho I had just gotten up 
courage to ask you if you’d mind letting 
me join thenext game of tennis you have, 
if I'll not be in the way? I haven’t play- 
ed since I was sick in the spring, and I’d 
like to limber up a little, if I may.” 

‘“* You’re a chap after my own heart,” 
cried Tom, springing to his feet and pick- 
ing up his racket which leaned against the 
tree. ‘I’ve been trying for the last half- 
hour, at intervals of every three minutes, 
to get sume of these lazy boys and girls to 
give me a set ; but they won’t do it. Come 
on now, if you will, and we'll have a 
game before dinner ;”’ and the two boys 
were off a moment later to the tennis 
courts. 

‘* Tom seems to have begun the training 
which you insist the ‘girl-boy’ needs, 
Bess,” remarked Jack,as they disappeared. 

‘* He does, truly,” replied Bess, swing- 
ing gently in the hammock, and indus- 
triously dropping grass seed down her 
patient cousin’s neck. ‘‘ And I imagine 
he knows about as much about tennis as 
three-year-old Dot does! But come, girls, 
iv’s time to get ready for dinner ;” and 
with this parting shot, Rose and her three 
inseparable companions went off to the 
upper hotel, while the boys drifted into a 
desultory talk about football. 

Half an hour later, as they were all mak- 
ing their way into the dining room for the 
noon meal, Tom dropped behind with Bess 
for a moment, and there was a meaning 
twinkle in his eyes as he asked : 

‘* Well, did you see the fresh-air boy 
play tennis?” 

“No,” replied she, laughing quietly ; 
“but I can imagine what it was like, 
Did he even know which side of the net to 
stand on?” 

‘Tm afraid he did,” replied Tom, dryly. 
‘* He beat me six games without stopping.” 
And then, before Bess could gasp out an 
astonished ‘‘ What!” he was gone again, 
and taking his place at the table. 





**Ladies and gentlemen, I rise to make 
a remark,” said Jack Bradley the next 
morning, seating himself as he spoke upon 
a bowlder at the side of the road and 
mopping his hot face with a handker- 
chief. 

‘*Getup then, by all means,” said Will, 
fanning himself with his hat. 

‘On second thoughts I guess I won't 
rise ; I'll just makeit where I am.” 

‘*Go ahead,” said Tom, leaning with his 
elbows on the fence and watching a big 
bird of some sort sailing lazily about far 
over their heads ; ‘‘ what would you re- 
mark ?” 

‘“*That morning walks are a nuisance 
and an abominable fraud,” declared 
Jack. ‘* Don’t you think so, girls?” 

‘*No, indeed,” replied May Brennan, 
rearranging some daisies she had picked 
and put in her hat ;‘* we think it a very 
nice walk and a very nice day, don’t we?” 

‘* Very,” assented the girls. 

‘Just hear them!” continued Jack ; 
‘* there they sit, under those parasols in 
the shade, while we have to stay out here 
in the sun and fairly broil! They can 
afford to think it a pleasant jaunt.” 


‘* Why didn’t you bring parasols, too?” 
inquired May; but Jack, deeming this 
frivolous remark beneath his dignity, went 
on: “I votethat we move on to the shade 
before we melt and disappear entirely.” 

This they did ; and as they settled them- 
selves in the »~velcome shade Tom, who 
carried a small black box slung over his 
shoulder, said suddenly : 

“Tm going to takea picture of that 
road,” gazing down the long, dusty pike 
as he spoke. ‘‘ It must be fully a mile to 
the toll-gate, isn’t it, Jack ?”’ 

** Mile and a half, Will says,” returned 
Jack, sighing contentedly, and closing his 
eyes in comfort, 

‘Well, we’ll see what kind of a picture 
it will take. Iv’s straight enough to bea 
lesson in perspective ”— 

“For the girl-boy ?” asked Bess, mis- 
chievously ; but Tom did not hear her. 

‘* Bat it makes a pretty picture. Look 
pleasant, please—chin a little higher! 
There you are; and he didn’t move an 
eyelash !” 

** What nonsense are you up to now?” 
asked Will; but his inquiry was cut short 
by the sudden appearance behind them of 
a spirited little black horse, upon whose 
back sat Miss Grace Hardman, Bess’s older 
sister. 

‘* What in the world are you children 
doing way out here?” sheasked, checking 
the restive little animal as she spoke. 

** We don’t know, Miss Grace,” answer- 
ed Tom, in an aggrieved tone of voice. *‘I 
assure you we had nothing to do with it. 
The girls said come on, and we came on. 
‘Ours not to question why,’ you know !” 

‘‘These boys are positively getting too 
lazy to move, Grace,” declared Bess, in- 
dignantly; ‘‘ and we decided the time had 
come when we must stir them up, or they 
would do what the Professor is always 
saying—vegetate, I believe it is.” 

‘** And Bess is a famous stirrer, as you 
know,” remarked Will, laughing. 

‘* Where are you going, Grace?” asked 
Bess, casting a warning glance in Will’s 
direction. 

‘* Just for a ride,” answered her sister, 
smiling at them all as she looked down 
upon them. ‘‘ Would you all like to get 
up behind ?” 

‘* Wouldn’t we make a fine tableau if 
we did !” said Jack. 

‘*No; but I want to ride Prince a little 
way, if you don’t care, replied Bess. 
‘*May I?” And then as her sister slipped 
quickly from the horse, Bess ran to his 
side. As she was about to ask Will to 
mount her, Miss Grace turned suddenly, 
and the others did likewise to find Fred 
Wright just getting off a safety bicycle. 

‘““Why, I had no idea you were so 
close behind me,” said Miss Grace, as he 
bowed silently to them ail, and stood look- 
ing at the horse. 

‘* Yes,” he answered, ‘‘ I came into the 
pike back at the cross-roads.” Bess looked 
at Tom and he at her as the new boy 
spoke, and then as Will lifted his cousin 
lightly to the saddle, he whispered : 

“TI say, Bess, what do you think of 
your girl-boy now? Rather a surprise to 
find he rides a wheel, isn’t it?’ But before 
she could answer, Tom called : 

‘Let him out, Bess, I want to catch an 
instantaneous view of him, if I can.” 

‘Be careful, tho!” cried Miss Grace, 
warningly ; ‘‘ he is very foolish this morn- 
ing.” But already Bess had touched 
Prince with the whip, and the spirited 
black dashed past them just as Tom 
pressed the button of his camera. Then 
he looked up, the horse was not slacken- 
ing his speed in the least. 

**He has bolted !” cried Jack, springing 
to his feet ; and they all realized the truth 
of what he said at once. A single moment 
of suspense followed, and then Willcried, 
hoarsely : 

** The tollgate !” 

Before the others could move then, Fred 
had sprang to his wheel and whirled it 
out into the road. 

‘© Won’t they raise it?’ he asked, with 
scarce a tremor in his voice. 

‘*No, they won’t know,” answered 
Tom, staring, like one fascinated, after 
the runaway horse, Oh, if he could but 
think of something to do! He can see 
how it will all be ; the crazed horse dash- 

ing blindly on, the tollgate across the road, 
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and horse and rider both plunging into 
it ; yet for the life of him, he can think of 
no way to saveher. But if he cannot 
think there is one who can; and without 
another word Fred vaults into the saddle 
of his machine and the next moment he is 
spinning down the road. Then Tom real- 
izes what he is attempting, and a silent 
prayer goes up in his boyish heart that he 
will succeed. It is to be a race between 
machine and horse, and if—ah, if ! 

It has all happened in half the time it’ 
takes to write it down here, but already 
the horse is far away. With a glance at 
the distance between them, Fred bends to 
his work, his long thin hands grasping the 
handle-bars steadily, his lips tightly closed, 
and his pale face only a degree whiter 
than before. But one thought occupies 
his mind—he must catch that horse before 
it reaches the gate. The odds are greatly 
against him, but the stake is a human 
life ! 

To the little group left behind the 
runners, the race seems a hopeless one. 
Miss Grace has promptly fainted, but so 
frightened are the other girls that they 
make but half-hearted efforts to bring her 
to. Tom and Jack are still staring as if 
fascinated at the contestants dashing 
madly down the long level road; and even 
in the excitement they cannot help notic- 
ing how well the “‘ girl-boy” rides. Like 
a trained racer, he bends close above the 
machine and balances himself over it; 
and a strange thrill of real pleasure runs 
over Tom even in this intense minute as 
he sees what perfect control the boy has 
of the bicycle. On flies the black horse, 
his head down, neck out, and eyes flash- 
ing and showing their whites; and on 
flies the machine after him. 

‘“‘If she will only stick to the saddle,” 
thinks Fred, still the coolest of them all, 
and dodging a sharp stone with an eye to 
his pneumatic tire, ‘‘ and I don’t lose my- 
self, we'll do it.” 

Bess is grasping the horse’s mane with 
one hand now, while she tugs with the 
other at the reins, but with slight effect. 
Knowing how useless, how worse than 
useless it would be to try and jump, she 
has resolved to ‘‘ stick” from the first ; 
and if she thinks at all of the tollgate, 
she shuts out the thought as quickly as it 
enters her mind, lest she lose her cour- 
age. 

The mile has been run, the finish is 
near, and the spectators strain their eyes 
to see it. The last half-mile of the road is 
hard and clayey, free from dust and 
stones; and when they strike this Tom 
can contain his excitement no longer. 

‘Go, Fred, go!” he yells, as if the boy 
on the bicycle could hear him; ‘‘ you 
aren’t half near enough yet. For Heaven’s 
sake, ride !” 

For a moment it almost seems as if, in- 
stead, his speed has slackened ; but the 
next second Jack shouts, delightedly : 


‘‘He’s gaining—he’s gaining! He'll 
catch that little beast yet !” . 
Nor is this unlikely now. Like a wise 


runner, Fred has saved his strength until 
the last, and the time has come for its use. 
Like a suddenly released bird the light 
machine springs forward, and-the pedals 
fairly whirr as they spin around. The 
horse is beginning to breathe hard, and 
Fred realizes this as he glances quickly at 
him and down again. Faster and faster 
go the glistening wheels, and slowly the 
machine creeps on to the very heels of the 
now laboring animal. Now the bicyclist 
is only ten feet from him—eight—six ! 
Then, with a last mighty effort, the boy 
stands in his sadcle for an instant, and 
the bicycle, like something alive, shoots 
forward, past Prince’s heels, his middle, 
his shoulders—up to his head ! 
Grasping the bridle with one thin hand, 
the boy throws his whole weight on the 
stout leather. This can but retard the 
animal’s progress, and his quivering head 
bends sideways; his speed is slackened 
for a second, and that second is what Fred 
Wright has worked for. Quick as a flash 
he shuts the brake with all his force. The 
bicycle stops dead still. Prince stumbles, 
slides a few feet, one forefoot goes crash- 
ing through the safety’s front wheel, and 
Fred is pulled down with it, still holding 
the rein. The foaming horse gives one 
half-hearted rear as if to get away, his 
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hindquarters strike the tollgate itself; he 
stops, lowers his head, and breathes a long 
sigh—and the race is won! 

Dazed and dizzy Fred pulls himself to 
his feet and looks about him just as Bess 
slips from Prince’s back and runs to the 
boy’s side. 

‘“*I hope—hope you aren’t hurt, are 
you?” he asks before she can speak, and 
holding to the fence for support, as he 
tries to stand up straight. 

‘*No,” answered Bess, with a funny lit- 
tle sensation in her throat, ‘‘ but you are ;” 
and tho he remonstrates feebly, she leads 
him into the house near by. 

When the rest of the party finally reach 
the tollgate, tired and hot, but happy be- 
yond expression, they find Bess, with the 
aid of the tollkeeper’s wife, bathing Fred’s 
forehead, which carries a ragged cut. He 
is very white and nervous, now that it is 
all over; but he insists on getting up as 
they come in. Tom is the first to reach 
him, but all he can say, as he grasps his 
hands in his own, is: 

“ Fred Wright, you are a brick !” 

‘*T—thank you!” says he, smiling and 
returning the warm pressure of his 
friend’s grasp. 

And as for Bess, standing in the back- 
ground and watching the two—the so- 
called “‘ girl-boy”” and Tom—she knows 
then and there that she has learned a les- 
son which she will never forget. 

SaLt SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. Va. 
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PEBBLES. 


A NoRTH Georgia farmer shot a book 
agent receatly, but the agent escaped un- 
hurt. The bullet struck his cheek.—Ex- 
change. 








.... Jaspar: “ Cesar and his wife are con- 
stantly quarrelling.” Juwmpuppe: ‘ Yes; 
they have different theories as to what each 
should do to make the other happy.”— 
Puwek, 


...-The Better Part of Valor.—‘‘ Isn’t 
that Colonel Jones with his shotgun 2” 
asked the editor. “It is,” replied the fore- 
man. “I think you are right,’ said the 
editor. ‘‘Suppose you crawl in the stove 
there, and I’ll just step upstairs and see if 
the roof doesn’t need repairing !”—Atlanta 
Constitution. 


.... First Traveler: “Do you understand 
this silver question that everybody is talk- 
ing about?’? Second Traveler (emphatic- 
ally): “‘I do not, sir.” First Traveler: 
“Well, I'll explain it to you.’ Second 
Traveler: ‘‘ You'll have to excuse me. You 
see I’m going to be on this train only seven- 
teen hours.’’—Judge. 


....A country paper declares that ‘‘ Mr. 
Johnson, a farmer of our village, on return- 
ing to his house the other day, found in his 
ground-floor bedroom, the door of which 
had been left open, a cow, probably astray.” 
The conjecture expressed in the last two 
words may be set down as, on the whole, a 
fair one.—Presbyterian Messenger. 


....He: “And so you saw Niagara Falls 
in their winter glory ? How grand, how 
awful, how sublime is the picture! The 
swiftly flowing river, the great ice cakes 
tossing about like so many devoted craft, 
the terrible plunge, the churning waters, 
the rush, the roar, the”— She: “ Yes; it 
was awfully cute.”—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


.. Before the house he left his shoes 
And entered in his stocking feet ; 
Was this because he dreaded 
His indignant wife to meet 7? 


This had become a custom 
Which he never dared to shirk ; 
For the house it was a temple 
And the gentleman a Turk. 
— New York Heraid. 


....“*And the presents 2”? He waited for 
the reply with bated breath. ‘‘ Harold,” 
she replied, placing a tiny hand on each 
shoulder and gazing soulfully into his eyes, 
“there are only three duplicates.” ‘ Great 
Scott!” he gasped. “I was figuring on 
twenty at least to sell. Howshall we get 
through the year?’? Then they both real- 
ized, as never before, that marriage is a lot- 
tery.—Boston Herald. 


...-There is a rule at Smith College that 
no girl can goout driving with a young man 
unless he is her brother, her fiancé or a near 








Starved to Death 


n midst of plenty. Unfortunate, yet we hear of 
it. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk is undoubtedly the safest and best infant 
food. Infant Health is a valuable pamphlet for 


mothers. Send your address to the New York 
Co.censed Milk Company, New York. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


relation. Now, once upon a time, not many 
years ago, a young man went there to see a 
girl with whom he stood in none of these 
relations, altho he wished to be in one of 
them. And like any sensible young fellow 
in such a pretty town he asked her to take 
a drive, having no knowledge of the both- 
ersome rule. The girl said that she would 
just love to go, but she weuld have first to 
ask the president. ‘“‘ Is the young man your 
brother ?” inquired that faunctionary. ‘‘No,”’ 
said the girl. ‘‘Is he your cousin ?”’ “‘ No,” 
said the girl. ‘“ Are you engaged ?” ‘‘ Not 
yet,” the blushing maiden answered ; “ but 
I think we will be when we come back if 
you will only let me go!” And tradition 
says that the president relented and that 
the couple came home engaged.— Utica Ob- 
server. 


_— 


ODD KNOTS. 


(These knots are intenled for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind arealways desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THE INDEPENDENT.1 








360.—DIAMOND. 

1, A letter; 2, by; 3, a small, well-pro- 
portioned Spanish horse; 4, origination ; 5, 
persons who repent of sin; 6, discernment; 
7, seating again; 8, coloring slightly; 9, to 
pain acutely ; 10, a lethargy (Century): 11, 
a letter. S. A. W. 

361.—LINKADE. 

In the thickest of the fight, 
Where the arrows, in their flight, 

Fell like hail, 
Fought the Prince whose two I sing ; 
Watching calmly, said the King ; 
**No! no aid [’ll send him in, 
Let the lad one honor win, 

He’ll not fail.’’ 


Still the arrowy storm poured on. 
Philip’scavalry were gone; 
Allin vain 
Strove the French King to advance ; 
Fast fell bravest knights of France, 
Till the French were forced to yield, 
Leaving on that fatal field 
Thousands slain. 


Thus proud Crecy’s field was won ; 

Father and victorious son 
Close embraced. 

And the motto and the crest 

Won at Crecy still attest 

To the glory of that day, 

Which in all shall live for aye, 
Uneffaced. E. E. C. 


362.—A DAyY’s FISHING. 
I went off for a day of fishing, 
Something for which I’d long been wish- 
ing— 
Now, boys, what did I take with me ? 
What did I catch in the bright blue sea ? 


I stepped into my stanch old * * * *, 
Raised * * * * * * with the tide to float, 
Took in the * * * *, unfurled the * * * *, 
Hoped of a breeze, but not a gale, 

The * * ** * * in my steady hand, 

And soon behind me left the land. 


My ** * I drew out from its case, 

The clicking * * * * soon put in place ; 
And then a good strong * * * * I took, 
And fastened well a murderous * * * *; 
Added a leaden * * * * * **s weight, 
With care put on a tempting * * * *, 
And with landing * * * close by my side, 
Waited such luck as should betide. 


“‘ Now fora bite !” was my fervent wish, 
And I straight pulled ina fine * * * *-* * * *; 
But next I drew from the water dark 

One I didn’t wish—an ugly * * * * *, 

I thought he would not prove good eating, 
So gladly greeted a little *** * ** *, 

=—— ms 





Then came a fisherman’s luck. Alas! 

From my hook fell back a nice plump * * **. 

My line now seemed caught on the keel, 

But up it came with a wriggling * ** ; 

And then I nearly broke my rod, 

Bent double with a heavy ***. 

Thesun grew hot; I began to melt, 

But just then caught some little *****. 

A right hard pull, but it proved ‘‘no 
good a 

A frightful * ******, not fit for food. 

Better luck next time, I’m glad to tell ; 

A pretty stripped **** ****, 

One fish I wanted could not be had, 

He goes up rivers—the juicy ****. 

Of another I thought when my line flew 
out, 

But in lakes or streams we must fish for 
ee HE *. 

And of Jonah I thought, and the old, old 
tale ; 

But the * **** caught Jonah, not he the 
HERE *. 

Then I pulled in my tackle and sailed for 
town, 

To reach my home ere night came down. 
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ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, AUG. ist. 
357.—Spatter, patter. 


358.— C 
T E 

CAM 

CANE 

Pony 3m 

MON ES f 
MARANT SBS 
PORTLAST 
CARNAL ETT? O 
CATENAT ION 
TS NISTS F ONE 
CcERRMREN TS TONES 


359.—1. Wad, daw; 2, slandering; san- 
derling; 3, limner, merlin; 4, greet, egret ; 
5, drive, diver. 


Makes the 
Weak Strong 


Hood‘s Saggaparilla tones and strengthens the di- 
gestive organs, creates an appetite,and gives re- 
freshing sleep. Remember 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the one True Blood Purifier. 


Hood’s Pills the after-dinner pill and 


family cathartic. Gentle 
and mild, and yet thoroughly effective. Easy to buy, 
easy totake. 25 cents. 

















put that 
| onour skirt edges 
' because 


‘S. AH. & M? 


Bias Velveteen Skirt Bindings 
last as long as the skirt.’’ 


A set of the *S.H. & M."" miniature figures showing 
the latest Parisian costumes, mailed for 10c. in stamps. 
The S.H.&M. Co... P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. 


**S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 
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Keep your eye on 


Pearline “ads.” 


Even if you use it already, you'll find 

\__ hints here and there that will greatly 

= help you. 

woman, or child but can be helped 
by Pearline. 


And there isn’t a man, 


All these advertisements are 


meant for the good of Pearline, 
of course—to show you the best 


and easiest and cheapest way of 


washing and cleaning, and to lead you to use it. 


But if they 


do, they will have helped you far more than they will have 


helped Pearline. 


You have more at stake. 


All the money 


you could bring to Pearline, by using it, wouldn’t be a drop 
in the bucket to the money you'd save by it. 


Sen 


honest—send it back, 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” 
or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 


$ and if your grocer sends you something in 
it Back 3 


lace of Pearline, be 
470 JAMES PYLE, New York, 
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Sunlight 





is made in a twin bar (as shown 
above) for the sake of convenience; 
it ismade of pure materials for the 
sake of quality; it is made by our 
peculiar processes for the sake of 
effectiveness (doing its work easily); 
it is made at the largest soap works 
in the world for the sake of supply- 
ing the largest demand in the world; 
it is used everywhere for the sake of 
Less Labor 
Greater Comfort 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & Harrison Sts., N.Y. 





: [Leaders of 
Fashion 


Endorse Fibre Chamois as 

the best support for puffed 
) sleeves and flare skirts in 
the market. 

CAUTION—Beware of imita- 

tions. The genuine article 

is plainly stamped .... 


6 

> + 

@) ° ° 
Fibre Chamois 

®) All dry goods stores. Three weights. 
GQOOOOL DOOGQOOOO®DOOQOODODO 
Do 


You — 
: 








Knit | Ifso,ask your dealer forthe 
9 | Glasgo Twilled Lace Thread 

or send ten cents in stamps 

or do | and receive a sample 


| spool, 500 yards, by mail. 
other | You will pronounce it as 
Fancy ever used. Try it. 


thousands of other ladies 

have, the best you have 

Work ? Glasgo Lace Thread Co., 
e | Glasgo, Conn. 
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HALLS BALSAM 


CURES 
Coughs : Colds 


Dr. WM. HALL’s BAtsaM, for the Lungs 
is a wonderful family medicine; it has 
been used for many yeats, and it cures 
Coughs, Colds, Grip, Sore Throat, and 
Consumption, too, if taken in the early 
stages of that disease—it soothes and re- 


lieves the p1tient when cure is hopeless. 
Every mother should have a bottle of 
Halls Balsam in the family medicine 
chest, ready for immediate use. 
Sold in bottles at $1,00, 50 cts., and for 
trial, 25 cts., by all Druggists. 


Try it, Try it! 
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Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS, 


|For the week ending Thursday, August ist, 1895.] 





TEAS.—At the sales yesterday prices realized 
for teas were a little under those quoted last 
week, but the same quotations are given as rep- 
resenting the true basis for trade. Amoy is 
quoted at 94@l3c.; Fuchau, 10@25c.; Formosa, 
14@30c., and Japans, 14@30c. 


COFFEE.—Indifference in Brasil coffee is still 
manifested in the market, and mild grades are 
barely steady. Brawil coffee is 16@17c.; Java, 
21@3ic.; Mocha, 254@264c.; Maracaibo, 1744@ 
20c,.,and Jaguayra, 164@22c. 

SUGAR.—The market for refined sugar is 
qutet, but firmly held. Cut loaf and crushed are 
Quoted at 5 1-16%5'4c.;_ powdered, 434(@4 5-16c.; 
cubes, 4 11-16 @4%c., and grauulated, 4 7-16@45¢c 


COTTON.—The market for cotton has been 
more animated lately,and there has been con- 
siderable buying. he market closes steady and 
higher for spot cotton. Middling uplands cot- 
ton is queted at 7 1-l6c., and middling Gulf, 
7 5-l6c. 

WoOOL.—The market here for wool is quiet, 
altho the old firm position has not materially 
¢hanged About 1,750.0 0 pounds have been sold 
this week, including 530,90) pounds of domestic. 
Ohio XX and above is quoted at 18@19c.; X at 17 
(@18c.; No. Land No. 2 and coarse, 21@22c.; wash- 
ed combing and delaine, 21@22c ,and Texas, 10 
@lac. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Dressed mutton is 
Quiet at 4@8c. per h, and dressed lamb firm at 
Valiigc. City dressed calves are firm at 744@ 
%@léc., and country dressed, 7@9%c. Country 
ressed hogs are unchanged at 7@8c. per fh. 


PROVISIONS.—The market for pork and pro- 
visions is a littl weaker in sympathy with the 
West where stocks are large and demand slack. 
Mess pork is quiet at $12412 25 per bbl.; family, 
$12.50 12.75, and short clear, #12.50414.50 Beef 
is quiet, with eXtra mess at $7.50@8; family, 
$10.50 012.50, and packet, $9411.50. Beef hams 
are unchanged at $18. Lard is fairly active, but 
tower at $6.50 per 100 fh. Pickled bellies are dull 
at? 4734c.; shoulders firm at 6c., and hams at 
YWGal0c. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—The weakness in wheat 
has made flour easy and trade quiet. Prices 
represent full outside quotations, and a little ex- 


treme. Spring patents are $3.90@4.05 per bbl.; 
spring clears, $3.20%3 40; city clears, $4@4.25; 


winter straights, $3 50 03.75. Rye flour is slow 
at $3.25 @3.75. Cornmeal] is steady, with Brandy- 
wine at $2.90,and Western and Southern, $2.60@ 
2.90. ; 


GRAINS AND HAY.—The wheat market has 
Auctuated stightly this week, but the tendency 
has been downward for several days now owing 
te heavy Russian exports of wheat to Europe, 
and the low prices ruling there. The outlook for 
the crop in this country is good, and the output 
is estimated moderately large. Thereare sligat 
rallies during each day, but the weakness: seems 
to beconstaut. September wheat has fallen to 
73%a@c_ ; No. 2 cash, 74@74%c., and No. Ll: Northern, 
W64@7ic. Corn is a little weak in sympathy 
with wheat, but on the whole the outlook 
for steady prives is good. The visible has been 
so reduced that dealers are not anxious to dis- 
pose of crop deliveries at the decline. Weather 
reports all indicate a good crop, and this has 
some influence in weakening the market. Sep- 
Yember corn is 484gc.; No. 2 cash, 48@48i44c. Oats 
show some weakness at the close. The demand, 
however, is very light, but stocks continue to 
decrease, and crop reports give flattering 
conditions of the new grain. September oats 
are 264c.; No.2 cash, 28@c., and No. 2 white, 
82e. The market is quiet but about steady for 
hay. New hay is selling at 75@85c. per 100 t, 
and old prime timothy, $1; No.3 to No. 1, 75@ 
%5c., and clover, 60@65c. Straw is dull, with 
long ryeat 50@60c.; short rye, 40@45c., and oat, 
35@ 400 

BUTTER AND CHEESE.—The market for 
fresh creamery butter is a little better, but 
lower grades are still dull. A great deal of the 
butter will not pass inspection, and lacks flavor. 
State dairy is not wanted much, and receipts are 
small. Most Western packings are dull. Extra 
creamery is 18c.; firsts, 16@lfc,; thirds to sec- 
onds, 12@15c.; State dairy, half-tubs, 12@lic.; 
Welsh tubs, ll@l6c.; imitation creamery, 11@ 
l4c.; Western dairy, l0@13c., and factory, &8&e@ 


izc. Cheese is weak, altbo values are quoted 
about the same. There is little local or export 
demand. Part skims are moderately firm. 


Large size, fancy full-cream cheese is 744@744c.; 
common to choice, 534@714c.; small fancy, 8@ 
&4c.; good to choice, 74@8c.; common to fair, 
64o@74c.; choice part skims, 5'4c.: common to 
prime, 2.@4éc., and full skims, 149@134c. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Live poultry is in 
fair demand, and the market is about steady. 
Fowls are lle.; local chickens slow at 12@14c., 
and Western, 12@13c.; old roosters, 64@7c. ; 
turkeys, 8@%c.; ducks, 50@75c. per pair, and 
geese, 75c.@$1.25. Spring dressed chickens are 
in large supply, and easy, with Philadelphia at 
16@18c.; Western, dry-picked, ll@l4c., and 
sealded, 10@1l3c. Fowls are firm at 10c.; old 
cocks easy at 6c.; turkeys, l0@lic.; ducks, 14@ 
15c.; geese, 20c. Really faucy eggs are not in 
large receipt, but firm. Lower grades are fairly 
ample for all needs, and dull. Jersey eggs are 
ls@l5éc. per doz. ; State and Pennsytvania, 13% 
@l4‘ec.; Western 12@13%c., and culls, $1.50@ 
$2.85 per 30 doz. case. 


FRESH FRUITS.—Fine hand-picked apples 
are firm at $1@1.75 per bbl., but windfalls and 
inferior are dull at 50@60c. Le Conte pears are 
steady at $1@2.25, and near-by Bartletts dull at 
$2@2.50, and Clapp’s Favorite and Catherine, 
$1.75@2; Bell, $1.25@1.50, and common sorts, 
$1@1.%5. Jersey peaches are plenty and rarely 
good at 40@75¢. per basket; far Southern fine 
and steady at 31@2 per carrier, and Maryland 
and Delaware not extra good at 50c.@$1 per bas- 
ket. Grapes are very irregular in quality. 
Southern Delawares are 10@12c. per lb.; Niagara, 
10@15c.; Muvore’s early, 5@7c., and common 
black, 20@30c. per 8! basket. Watermelons are 
dull at $7@15 per 100, and muskmelons, 75c. to 84 
per bb]. Blackberries are 6@10c. per qt.; huckle- 
berries, 5@9c.; currants, 7@¥c., and plums, 20@ 
30c. per 8-Ib basket. 

POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Potatoes 
are in good demand, with Long Island and Jer- 
sey at $1.36@1.@2 per bbl. Sweets are steady, 
with red at $2.50@3.50, and yellow, $3@4. White 
onions are firm at $2@2.25 per bbi., and red and 
yellow, $1.25@2. Cucumber pickles are $1@1.75 
per 1,000; cabbages, $1@150 per 100; tomatoes, 
49@75c. per box; beans, 25@40c. per bag ; peas, $1 
@1,.25, and turnips, 50@60c. per bbl. 











For Beauty, 
for comfort, for improvement of the com- 
plexion, use only Pozzon1’s PowDER; there 
is nothing equal to it. 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited. Their 
Delicious Breakfast Cocoa is absolutely pure, 
Nochemicals used. Costs less than one cent 4 cup. 
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A LETTER FROM 
Mrs. Henry 
Ward Beecher 
Constantine's 
Pine Tar Soap. 


(Persian Healing.) 





Brooklyn, March 13, 1898. 
Charles N. Crittenton Co., 

Gentlemen :—I find the PINE 
TAR SOAP (CONSTANTINE’S) you 
gave me quite satisfactory, and 
have been glad to give samples to 
several friends, who agree with me 
that it isamong the best epecimens 
of Toilet Soap that we have, 


Yours respectfully, 


Mar. Howry Banat Sderaker 
We want you 


to get the name Boynton so impressed on 





your mind that when in want of heating or 
cooking apparatus you cannot forget that 
we are in the business, and have been for 
about 50 years. Goods for sale by best 
dealers all over the country. 

A great many people have been saved money and 
annoyance by having our literature on heating apparatus, 
It will cost you nothing; better send for it. 

THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 
195 and 197 Lake St., 207 and 209 Water St., 
Chicago. New York. 





m PISO’S CURE FOR 
it CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS 
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nl Best Cough Syrup. Tas 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 


MAKING ARTISTIC LAWNS. 


BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH, 





ARTISTIC landscape gardening is prac- 
ticed more or less in all parts of the country 
by those owning rural homes or summer 
cottages, and a fair knowledge of the essen- 
tial needs of a good lawn and garden will 
very often save considerable muuey to the 
owner. Inexperienced hands will frequently 
start in to make a lawn for a nominal sum, 
but instead of accomplishing anything de- 
sirable they will ruin the soil, and cause a 
great amount of trouble and expense to the 
right man when he comes to remedy the de- 
fective workmanship. A lawn must be laid 
out artistically, and then made scientific- 
ally, to give satisfaction. Unskilled labor 
cannot do this unless under the directions 
of a gardener who understands. A lawn 
improperly made is a continual source of 
irritation, and the only sure way to get sat- 
isfaction is to tear it up and remake it. 

One common cause of trouble is the drain- 
age question. Many lawns constantly de- 
mand repairs because the soil is not prop- 
erly drained. Every heavy storm washes 
out the soil, and makes the grass appear 
spotted and patchy. If the soil consists of 
light, loose sand, Nature has drained it so 
that the water will run away fast enough. 
The layer of top soil on the sand will not as 
a rule be deep enough to hold the water. It 
will soak through this, and percolate rap- 
idly through the sand. All along our At- 
lantic shore many such made soils formed 
on the top of sand produce splendid grass 
lawns. 

But in most places the soil around or in 
front of the house is too thick and com- 
pact for the water to drain off properly. 
The first thing to do then before grass 
seed is sown is to drain the whole with tile 
drains. A great many use stones for lawn 
drainage, but they do not answer the pur- 
pose well at all. They may do for draining 
a garden or field, but they are out of place 
on the lawn. The stones, no matter how 
carefully laid, will cause sinking holes in 
various parts of the lawn, and it will be 
necessary to fill these in every season to 





keep the surface perfectly smooth. ‘The 


‘thing to make. 


earth will work down between the stones, 
the water will settle in these hollows, and 
spots will soon appear upon the grassy sur- 
face. Itis,consequently, much more to the 
purpose to go to a little extra expense, and 
form a perfect tile drainage. 

The grading of the lawn is fully as im- 
portant as the drainnge. The grade must 
always be away from the house, so that the 
water will be carried far from the dwelling 
place. In this way we make the lawn act 
as a health-preserver, for it absorbs all of 
the extra moisture and keeps the house 
dry. Houses surrounded on every side by 
a well graded soil are the very driest that 
can be found. They practically perch upon 
the summit of a slight knoll, for the grad- 
ing forms such a hillock. The grade may 
be so slight that no one would detect the 
incltne, but it will be sufficient to carry 
away the water. 

Where an undulating lawn surface is 
wanted, it will be necessary to make the in- 
cline steeper, or give the hollows a grade on 
either end. An undulating lawn is more 
graceful, natural and artistic than a per- 
fectly level one. Large lawns look too cut- 
and-dried when graded perfectly level, and 
they really need a slight undulation to give 
the proper effect. Small ones do not re- 
quire it so mueh. If undulations naturally 
exist on the lawnso much the better. They 
simply need smoothing out and improving. 
The bills and hollows cannot be sharp, how- 
ever, or the lawn mower will cut the grass 
too short in some places and too long in 
others. The ascent of a knoll should be 
very gradual, and the top rounded off care- 
fully. The top soil cannot be made too 
clean. All stones the size of a large walnut 
should be raked off to the depth of twelve 
inches at least, and sticks and trash of all 
kinds be removed. <A good time to grade is 
in summer or fall, and then by the follow- 
ing spring the soil will have settled about 
all it is going to. No matter how well firm- 
ed down by hand, the storms of winter will 
make the earth settlein places. These can 
then be remedied the following spring. 

Terraciog is in considerable vogue to-day, 
and where the land will permit house own- 
ers prefer to have one or more terraces form- 
ed on the lawn leading from the house. 
Here the most scientific work is required to 
prevent washing. The soil must be extra 
well drained, and the slope sufficient to 
carry off surplus water without forming 
gullies. Altogether a terrace is a difficult 
Most heavy storms will be 
sure toinjure it unless the grass binds the 
sod very lightly. Tbe danger from washing’ 
is greatly lessened by putting tile pipes 
about every twenty feet along the edge, 
which will carry most ofthe water to lower 
ground without injuring the sod. 

Very few soils are naturally rich enough 
to make a perfect lawn, and it is necessary 
at the very beginning to fertilize the land 
so that the grass will grow rapidly. The 
faster the grass seeds grow the surer one is 
of getting a close, thick sod. If the surface 
sodcan be formed before rain storms cut 
holes and gullies into it, so much the better 
for the appearance of the whole place. Be- 
sides, good fertilized soils will retain mois- 
ure longer than those not abundantly sup- 
plied with humus and nitrogen, and the 
lawn will be less affected by the hot 
weather. 

Stable manure isa prime fertilizer for the 
lawnsoil; but it must bethoroughly rotted. 
If spread over the ground in this way there 
will be no danger of planting weeds with it. 
Many lawns may get their supply of weeds 
through the manure,and as they grow 
faster than the grass one is compelled to 
weed them out carefully, or let them crowd 
the grass out. Not a few complain to the 
seedsmen that their lawn seed was full of 
weeds, when very often the whole trouble 
has been in the manure mixed with the soil. 
No barnyard manure can be trusted to be 
free from weed seeds unless it is thoroughly 
decomposed. The fermentation necessary 
for thorough rotting kills all seeds. It is 
better to use good commercial fertilizer for 
the lawn if such stable manure cannot be 
obtained. It is even more desirable, how- 
ever, to spread a liberal coating of stable 
manure over the soil, and plow it in, and 
then top dress the whole with commercial 
fertilizers that analyze high in potash and 
ammonia. A combination that gives excel- 
lent results for this work is made of four 
parts of fine ground bone, or dissolved bone 
black, and three parts of potash, and three 
of nitrate of soda. If this is to be applied 
in the fall it is well to plow under the ma- 
nure from the stable in the fall, and keep 
the commercial fertilizer untilspring. The 
soda is so soluble that the rains and snows 
of winter might wash it all away before the 
grass had a chance to use it in the spring. 

Next to manuring the soil thoroughly, 
the question of bringing the top soil to the 
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depth of a foot into a fine, mellow condi- 
tion, is probably the most jmportant. The 
plow, cultivator and harrow should go over 
the place many times, until every lump and 
stone has disappeared. Get the soil as fine 
as possible; make it mere flourin appear- 
ance. The small grass seeds will then 
germinate quicker, and establish them- 
selves well into the subsoil. 

A good grass mixture for a lawn consists 
of four quarts of white clover, ten quarts of 
red top grass, and eighteen quarts of blue 
grass. Timothy is not a suitable grass for 
a lawn, and it is now left out of most mix- 
tures. Of course there are many ways of 
combining grasses into a good lawn mix- 
ture, and nearly every seedsman has his own 
particular formula. One should not, how- 
ever, accept any mixture unless the formula 
is given with it. There is no reason for 
secrecy unless some cheap, undesirable grass 
seed is mixed with it. By buying the differ- 
ent grass seeds separately, and making your 
own mixture, the price will be much less. 
In the spring seeding a great many sow oats 
with the grass to protect the roots and 
blades from the hot, dry sun; but if the 
soil is properly made and enriched, there is 
no real necessity for this. The grass ought 
to be able to take complete possession of 
the lawn and thrive. 

A grass-seeder will sow the seeds much 
more evenly than by hand, but if the latter 
method is adopted, it will be necessary to 
go over the land several times. Harrow 
half the seed into the lower soil, and the 
other half only lightly, if hand seeding is 
adopted. Then roll the soil evenly. The 
time for seeding the lawn is in the fall, not 
later than the latter part of September, and 
in the spring not later than the end of May. 

NEw YoRK CirTy. 
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CUTTING FIELD CORN FOR FOD- 
DER. 


BY DICE MCLAREN, 





WHEN corn is sowed thickly for fodder 
alone, it can be cut with a scythe or witha 
mowing machine, and forked into bunches 
when dried, thence to be loaded on a wagon 
when wellcured. By this method no grain 
is secured, and no more stover than if the 
corn had been planted thinly enough to 
bear ears. Hence the usual field culture in 
rows is the best for corn fodder as well as 
for grain. The young corn fodder is not 
nearly so nutritious as the nearly mature 
stalk, which may at the same time produce 
an ear of grain containing twice as much 
digestible food as is found in the stalk and 
blades together. Growing the crop for as 
much grain as possible will thus produce by 
far the most food per acre, while the stover 
alone will be only slightly reduced in yield. 
Allowing the grain to become nearly ripe 
causes the stalk and blades to be filled with 
food materials, while the succulent corn 
fodder is mostly water and fiber. 

The time of cutting corn fodder is very 
important, as it is profitable to have the 
grain as ripe as possible, but to retain the 
greenness of the blades for palatability. 
There isa very rapid increase in the weight 
of the dry fodder as the cora approaches ma- 
turity, the food content being doubled after 
silking. Taking everything into considera- 
tion, the best time to cut flint corn for 
fodder is when the grains are fully glazed, 
and dent corn will yield the most nutritious 
fodder when welldented. The grainshould 
be as ripe as possible, without allowing the 
blades to lose their greenness and dry up. 
Good signs are the whitening of the lower 
blades and the hardening of the kernels. 
The unripe grain will draw sufficient ma- 
terial from the thick stalk to fully complete 
its growth and storage of food material. 
Hence it is important to cut the stalk as 
close to the ground as possible. The short- 
ness of the corn stubble will also make it 
more convenient for plowing, and permit 
its more rapid decay when buried in the 
soil beneath the next year’s growth. 

That the corn foddder may be cut close to 
the ground, the length of the corn-knife 
must be adapted tothe hight of the man 
using it. It should be heavy and very 
sharp, so as to fall completely through an 
entire hill of corn at one strong stroke. To 
do clean, rapid work there must be no sec- 
ond cuts and no unnecessary motions. Both 
time and labor is saved if the hand and foot 
move in unison with a steady, regular 
swing. Hoes can be used to cut slender 
cornstalks, but to gain the advantage of a 
downward stroke the cutter must use both 
hands, and the stalks fall to the ground, 
to be picked up again at the expense of 
much time, labor and crumbling of fodder ; 
but while the knife in the right hand is cut- 
ting the butts the stalks are falling into the 
cutter’s left arm, thence to be carried to the 

near-by shock. Corn harvesting and bind- 
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ing machines are now on trial and promise 

well. If one prefers losing the advantage to 
the ripening ear, of the food stored in the 
thick butts, rather than carrying the added 
weight, the stalks may be cut high ; but in 
such a case the stalks must be left long 
enough so that the lower ears will swing 
clear of the ground when the fodder is 
shocked, and thus be kept from molding 
and sprouting. 

There should be about twenty shocks of 
corn fodder per acre. If the hills or rows 
are about three feet and ten inches, twelve 
hills or rows square to the shock will make 
this number. Three acres per day may be 
cut by a skillful man, who loses no time. He 
will begin at a corner hill, cut six hills 
down one side, then turning in cut five hills 
to the center, drop his armful on its butts, 
gather a hill on @ither side and one in front 
in windy weather, twist the tops together 
and tuck them under to keep them from 
untwisting until another armfulis brought 
in from the opposite side. Every motion is 
regular and in musical time, thought, 
count and stroke, economizing labor of 
head, hand and foot every hour and every 
day. In good fields of corn, by this method 
the man stands upright, under the shade of 
bis hat, and works in comfort when com- 
pared with the man who fixes everythingin 
place where the shock is to stand before 
commencing to cut and then tramps about 
and stoops to cut and gather thefodder. It 
is clumsy work walking to the center of the 
square of one hundred and forty-four hills, 
taking the tops of three or four hills and 
tying them together to make a saddle, then 
cutting outward and carrying back to drop 
the armful on a slant, and never cutting as 
much as two acres a day. 

In rainy seasons it is well to leave an air 
space under the shock of corn, to ventilate 
the fodder. This may be done by building 
long shocks, placing the armful on each 
side of a portable horse made of a light, 
long pole, with two legs at the front end. 
Much fodder will be saved by tying the tops 
of the shocks with such twine as is used for 
bundling fleeces of wool, or with tarred 
twine, which stands the weather a little 
better. A thin notched hardwood block is 
better for fastening than a knot, being 
easily tied and undone, and if carefully 
saved will answer for several crops. In very 
dry seasons begin to cut the fodder earlier 
than usual, as the corn is then more ma- 
tured, and a few days of drouth may so 
crisp the leaves, that the sharp midribs will 
rasp the cutter’s clothes and skin that the 
corn harvest will be very disagreeable, and 
so many of its blades will crumble that the 
yield of stover will be light. The cured 
fodder will alsocrumble and rasp if han- 
dled indry weather, so that moist weather is 
the best for husking and stacking. The ears 
may be husked from the shock or at the 
stack. 

Corn fodder may remain in the shock un- 
til winter, but it is usually better to stack 
it. The stalks should beso well cured in 
the shock, that they will sweat but little in 
the stack, thus keeping the stover sweet. 
Twisting the stalk will give an idea of the 
sap it still contains. If the leaves are so 
dry that they break much, a damp, foggy 
day should be chosen for handling the fod- 
der. A low wagon is best for hauling from 
the shock, the hind wheels being forty-two 
inches in diameter, and the front wheels 
thirty-eight inches. The rack is made four 
teen feet long, with a level floor six feet 
wide on top, a two-by-six inch board being 
set on edge at the rear to hold the stalks on. 
The best way to load is to have one man in 
the field to pitch on, who will take the fod- 
der by the tassel end and swing it on to the 
rack as if he were swinging sand bags. The 
driver takes the bunch, places it straight 
across with the butts outward, one shock in 
a layer, with the next shock on the opposite 
side to level the load. Four men may be 
used with two wagons, one to pitch on, one 
on each wagon to load and drive, and one 
to stack. Four shocks of unhusked, heavy 
corn will make a load. 

A ton of corn fodder can be loaded and 
stacked as easily, safely and speedily by 
hand, as aton of hay, with equivalent prac- 
tice so as to swing it readily. When one 
man is loading alone he takes the fodder by 
the tassel end and, swinging it on, the butts 
fall on the middle of the rack, with all of 
the shock placed straight across and the 
tops hanging over the nearest side of the 
rack. The next shock is swung by the same 
motions clean over to the other side of the 
rack, but all the stalks are placed one way 
with all the tops on the nearest side. The 
loads are so driven that the tops are next 
the stack, and thus the fodder can be pulled 

straight or over, up or down as required. 
A fourteen-inch board, with cleats to walk 
on, is laid from the side of the wagon to the 
half-built stack,so that one man may un 
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load the fodder by grasping the tops, pull- 
ing it to where it is wanted, and then ar- 
range it on the stack. An acre of heavy 
corn foddercan thus be stacked in a day by 
one man and team. In handling the fodder, 
the use of tough, flexible gloves, will pro- 
tect the hands from much injury, and 
leather jackets will be found convenient. 

A stack of corn fodder may be started 
by setting up a shock in the middie line 
and extending it lengthwise by adding 
armfuls until the ends of the proposed 
stack are reached. Then place along the 
sides armful layers of stalks until they 
slope at an angle of forty five degrees. 
Layers of fodder are built around the stack 
with alternate layers across the top for 
binders. The stack may be made any length, 
and its hight should nearly double the 
width of the foundations. Two ladders will 
be of use, one twelve feet and the other 
eight feet, with rounds six inches apart. 
If the outside layers are properly sloped, 
they will shed rain, and the stack will keep 
dry for months. Stock relish a slightly 
damp corn fodder better than that which is 
kiln-kried as it often is when stored ina 
barn. The stover should be fed in racks 
and not where it will be trampled into the 
dirt. As the foliage of this American cereal 
produces the most abundant and nutritious 
forage, its preservation by careful cutting 
and stacking will well repay the farmer. 

NEwaARK, N, J. 
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ABOUT RASPBERRIES. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 








A CORRESPONDENT wishes to know if we 
have a raspberry more reliable than the 
Cuthbert for general planting. It bas killed 
back a good deal with him winters, and this 
year the crop is a total failure. I do not feel 
sure that we yet havea better. The Cuth- 
bert rarely.is a bad failure. With me, in 
1895, it is giving half a crop. Turner is 
hardier; but it needs so much careful cul- 
ture to get a crop that it does not pay. 
Shaffer’s Colossal, a purple berry of im- 
mense size, always kills back more or less, 
but always gives a crop. The color is 
against it in market; but it is the best 
berry we have in general cultivation for 
canning. The Pride of the Hudson is the 
finest red raspberry I have ever seen ; but 
it does not do well except in favored spots. 
It needs partial shade. The Golden Queen, 
a yellow sport of Cuthbert, is equally good 
in quality, bears enormously, has a flavor 
unique and fine, and the bushes are hard- 
ier. For home planting, for home use, I 
should recommend the Golden Queen and 
Sbaffer’s Colossal. I have seediings of Shaf- 
fer and of Cuthbert that will prove, I think, 
to be remarkably good and better as well as 
hardier than the parents. These are not 
now for sale, but will be if they stand thor- 
ough testing. 

The seeret of success with raspberries is 
to make the conditions as near as possible 
what they are with wild bushes. The roots 
must be kept cool and moist. This can hest 
be done by always keeping compost piles. 
In the fall gather leaves in great quantities 
and. compost with ashes, litter and manure. 
After cultivating in the spring spread the 
compost between the rows and let it be 
trodden down well. For winter protection 
build windbreaks, permanent and tempo- 
rary. No fruit grower should lack hedges 
of evergreens to the north and northwest. 





Grow them high, to break the force of the 
wind. I have also put up high board walls 
or fences against the windy corners—which 
are easily removable in spring. 

You must bearin mind that the purple 
raspberries are a cross of black and red 
species. They allare liable to the rust that 
attacks the blacks at times. Tbe remedy 
is Bordeaux Mixture; but it is not a perfect 
remedy. A bush that is rusty is also dis- 
eased at the roots, and may as well be 
grubbed out. The extreme loss of Cuth- 
berts, in 1895, seems to be due to the 
drought of 1894, which prevented the growth 
of first-class canes. The winter was able to 
further weaken these canes, and now dry 
weather winds up the mischief. I have said 
enough recently about irrigation to make 
it unnecessary to say, further, that we shall 
never be sure of berry crops without our 
windmills and wells or cisterns and our 
pipes to carry water through our gardens. 

CLINTON, N. Y. 
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GROWING CLOVER WITHOUT 
GRAIN. 


WHEAT or rye are the best grains to seed 
with, but the low price of wheat for several 
years past has led many farmers to wish 


that they could dispense with it. It is pos- 
sible to grow clover sown alone ; but unless 
the soil is reasonably free from weeds, we 
would prefer to sow it on grain that has had 
200 pounds per acre of superphosphate 
drilled in with it. Theextra yield of grain 
will more than pay for the phospbate, and 
there will be the second year a better growth 
of clover than there will be with clover sown 
alone without the phosphate. We had occa- 
sion to test this many years ago, drilling 
once halfway across a field without sowing 
either grain or phosphate. The clover seed 
was sown broadcast with a Caboon sower, 
and at harvest the clover on the strip where 
no graiu was sown was decidedly better 
than the other. But after harvest the clover 
in the grain stubble rapidly gained. By the 
time the ground froze we could see little if 
any difference. But the next year there 
was a difference, and the clover where the 
grain and phosphate had been distributed 
was fully two-thirds beavier than the other. 
—American Cultivator. 














Don’t ask your dealer what 
chimney to get for your burner 
or lamp. The “Index to 
Chimneys” tells. It is equally 
useful to you and to him. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pearl-glass and _pearl-top 
chimneys last as a teacup 
lasts. 


The Lawton Simplex 
: Printer 


Saves time and 
labor; money 
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~~ postal cards, 
copies of music, 
drawings, or 
typewritten copy, in almost no time, and exact copies 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex. Look out for 
imitations. Make sure you get the Lawton Simplex. 
Requires no washing or cleaning, and saves its cost 
over and again in sending out notices. Costs but 
little ($3 to $10), Send for circulars. Agents wanted, 
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water was until the milk 1 


benefited.” 


Thomas F. Goode, Proprietor, 


BUFFALOLITHIAWATER™: 


In the Preparation of Artificial Food for Infants. 
Value of this Water in Diseases Incident to Teething. 


Hunter McGuire, M. D., LL. D., President and re se of Clinicalé 
Surgery, University Collage of Medicine, Richmond, 


: LITHIA WATER 

fants. Cow’s milk is the substitute usually resorted to when the mother is not able to G 
suckle her child and it is impossible to get a wet nurse. One serious objection, along & 
with many others, to cow’s milk, is its acidity. Human milk is always alkaline, but & 
cow’s milk, except when the animal is fed entirely upon grass, is almost alwaysG 
acid. This is the principal reason why the milk of cows disagrees with many babies, ¢ 
and lime water is often added to this milk to correct the acidity. I believe the long-con- 
tinued use of lime water is hurtful to digestion, and last summer, when I was feeding & 
two of my own children on cow’s milk, and found the nurse adding lime water to pre-G 
vent colic and intestinal derangement, which the food otherwise produced, I directed & 
her to in preparing the food, with immedi- & 
use No.2 BU ITHIA ate and continued good results. The Y 

ilk los 


t its acidity and was neutral or alkaline.” CG 


Dr. John H. Tucker, Henderson, N. C., President of the State Medical 
Society of North Carolina, referring to Spring No.1: 


Spring No. 1, in% 
beneficial results. from BUFFALO LITHIA WATER the disorders of @ 
Teething Infants.* I have sent many patients of t ¢c e Springs for the use 
of this water and, without exception, they have returned to me cured or greatly 


This water is for sale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half gallon 
bottles $5.00 f.0.b. at the Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent to any address. 






Spring ¢ 
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Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
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Perfect Cure._+ 


- “From childhood I was troubled 
with glandular swelling, and was 
never free from scrofulous sores on 
| body. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla effect- 
ec 


a perfect cure.”’”— Mrs. KATE 


Connoks, Lowell, Mass. 


Ayer’s on Sarsaparilla 


Admitted at the World’s Fair. - 











THE RNOCTOR’S COLUMN. 

John H., Detroit.—I suffer much from dyspep- 
sia. My food ferments, causing belching and 
an uncomfortable fuilfeeling. Am constipated. 
Please help me. 

Use Gastrine faithfully one month, ob- 
serving instructions on circular around 
bottle. Take hot water as indicated, and 
one teaspoonful Nathrolithic Salts in a 
half tumbler of water, before breakfast 
each day, for a week, 

G. L., Buffalo.—Am troubled with pains 
through my kidneys; cannot stand long with- 
out great fatigue. — ‘ 

Take Ovarine, in four-drop doses, twice 
daily, for two months. Use hot bathing 
locally, once or twice a week. 

i? R S., Phila.—Gastrine will cure you 
if taken according to directions faithfully. 

W. N. B., Brooklyn.—What can I take for 
pimples ? 

Take Thyroidine, extract of thyroid 
gland, in three-drop doses, three times 
daily, on the tongue. Twice a week take 
two teaspoonfuls of Nathrolithic Salts in 
a tumbler of water a half-hour before 
breakfast. 

Dr. J. S. B., Lancaster, Pa.—Give Gas- 
trine and Nathrolithic Salts. No. 

W. T. PARKER, M.D. 


Med, Dept., Col. Chem. Co. 

THE ANIMAL EXTRACTS. 
CEREBRINE, From the Brain, MEDUL- 
LINE, From the Spinal Cord. CAR- 
DINE, From the Heart. TESTINE, 
OVARINE, THYROIDINE. r 

, 5 Drops. Price, Two Drachms, $1.25. 

GASTRINE. 

A new and valuable remedy for Dyspepsia, $1.25. 
FEBRICIDE PILLS 

FoR MALARIAL AFFECTIONS, NEURALGIA and 

SicK HEADACHE, 50 cents. 

NATHROLITHIC SALTS 

For Habitual Constipation, Torpor of the Bowels 

and Inaction of the Liver, 50 cents. 
At all Druggists, or from 

COLUMBIA CHEMICAL CO., 
Send for Literature. (173) Washington, D.C. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 











New subscribers can begin with any 


Number, 
1 Number (1 Week)... ..cccceesece $ .10 
2 Numbers (2 weeks).............0 -20 
4 e CEI redacdncdicnee 20 
13 ” eee Bf 4 
17 ? if oo” Na diwtieieundbes 1.00 
26 5 (6 SOT ic otwadeasanusts 1.50 
52 ~ he 3.00 
One subscription (2 years).......... 5.00 


In clubs of five or more $2.00 each. 


To clergymen $2.00 a year. 





POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will ‘be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 


papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT, can save money by writing 
for our Clubbing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York City. 
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POWDER 


Absoiutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in lesvening strength.—Latest United 
States Government Fond . 

RoYAL BAKING PowDER Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 








» LLIN WAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 

Grand Goid Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Arts for 
‘*Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 
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BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


The Family “ — ane, » flwares RELIABLE 
or Saic rocers. 
D. 8. WILTBERGER, 293% 20 St, Phila, Pa 








HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


A First-Class, Respectable, Comfort- 


able Home in New York. 


Thousands of people would like to spend a week in 
New York, but the grand hotels are too expensive and 
the cheap ones are too cheap. Mr. Tilly Haynes, of 
Boston, has secured a lease of the Great Broadway 
Central Hotel, in the heart of the City,on the 
most favorable terms; he has expended over One 
Hundred and Fifty Thousand dollars in an entire re- 
construction of the property, and will run itasa 
first-class, Great, Popular Family House on the 
American and European plans, similar to whet has 
proven so phenomenal a success at the United States 
Hotel, Boston. The location is excellent; the new 
Cable cars on Broadway reach every fashionable 
Store, Theater and Attraction of the City, and trans- 





in front of the Hotel. Send for circulars and maps. 
ton Traveller. 
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AT THE END OF YOUR JOURNEY 3 


You will find it a great convenience to 
go right over to 


-» (grand Union Hotel 
Fourth Ave., 41st & 42d Sts. 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 
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SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
United States Hotel. 


Season of 1895 opens June 
20th, and remains open 
until October ist. 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & PERRY. 
ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH 8ST., N. Y., 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


During the past year the ST. DENIS has been en- 
arged by a new and handsome addition which more 
than doubles its former capacity. 

1 the latest swith a large have been placed in 
the new building, with a large and very attractive 
new Dining-room. —e with the old well- 
known “ Taylor’s hestaura: 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


ARMSTRONG @ McKELVY 
sna hatev 
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New York. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN, 

Pittsburgh. 
ee, SO the price, Pure White Lead is the best and 
BROOKLYN, 

New York. . b4 
- weed cheapest paint, because of its great spread- 

Buffalo. ing power and durability. i 
names, gp bility. Properly applied, 
ScKsTaIK, it never chips or scales, thus forming the 
FAHNESTOCK, ° . 

vere best possible base for subsequent repaint- 

ew . . . . 
KENTUCKY,” ing. The price of Pure White Lead is now 
JOHN T.LEWIS& CO 4 4 
womuzy sous. |lower fhan ever before in this country (see 
MISSOURI, list genuine brands). | 
= — Louis. Tint the White Lead to any shade of color desired with the Na- 
8 nual Oh, tional Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead tinting colors, prepared especially 
SHIPMAN. for this purpose. Send for pamphlet giving information and color-card 
‘ Chicago. It is free. 

St. Louls and Chicago, NATIONAL LEAD CO., 

— 1 Broadway, New York. 








1895 
NEW MODEL 


HOWARD WATCHES 


n~ the highest grade watches made in this 


SLATE 
is the best, most handsome erable and excellent 
ROOFIN 


material in the world. Itcan now be put on at peices 
quite as cheap as tin, iron or shingles. We will be 
pleased to quote prices ou any quantity delivered to 
iy railroad station in the U.S. 
a™ ES L. FOOTE, Mer., Slatington, Pa. 
Write for our Slate Maoua — Descriptive Price- 
List. Mailed free to any addre 


1850. 1895. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
This old and reliable Company now has the experi- 


ence of forty-five years of tical Life Insurance, 
which bes cpus it that 


For full information address 
THE E. HOWARD WATCH & CLOCK CO. 
383 Washingtan, St., Boston. 
1 Maiden Lane, 1 New Yor 
Weaken St., Chicago. 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


The Great French Tonic. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Spencerian Steel Pens 


Always Write Well, Wear Vell. 
Once Used, Always Used. 


A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 


Established 1780. 











it re in an 
By yy tempered that 
conservatism which is the best cee of 
the policy-holder. Its 1. are incontestable 
after two years. They are non-f forfeiting, providing 
generally for either pala-ap pol in- 
surance, atthe option of the policy-holder. 
ten days of grace in payment of all premiums. 
course during the 
demonstrates its a 








Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, may communicate with the om 
at the Home Office, %1 Broadway, New York. 








OFFICERS: 














; Largest Manufacturers of 
i, : puLPiT 
SOR MO elit Deir 7 ieee 
Smo. G FiiteMs —- Prest. Chem. Nat. Bonk, ; Bost i r 
4 A Bend Se. stamp for eve 100-page 
a — UAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


HOME 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 256 Broadway, New York, 
JANUARY Ist, 1895. 


Total Admitted Assets 
Total Liabilities, including value of all Dividend Endowment Accumulations, 
and outstanding Policy obligations, as per Certificate of the New York In- 
surance Department 4%............ssseee0 Suubeuibebebeseeebos see peewbabenenes sex 


- $8,570,838 69 


oe P eT eeEe CECE TO COP eee eee ee err rere re eee ee eee er ere eres) 


$7,385,517 66 
Surplus on the basis of Admitted Assets............ besenee Pub seesees +++ $1,185,321 O3 





OFFICERS: 
GEORGE E. IDE, President. 
WILLIAM M. ST. JOHN, Vice President. 


ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Secretary. 
WILLIAM A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 


FRANK W. CHAPIN, Medical Director. 
WILLIAM G. LOW, Counsel. 


NATIONAL 1. 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. E. G. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Head Office, 95 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 
FRED. 8. JAMES, General Agent. 





1895. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 


GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 
GEO. W. BLOSSOM, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. GEO. W. DORNIN, Assistant Manager. 


Office, 174 La Salle Street, Chicago. Office, 409 California Street, San Franciace. 


STATEMENT, JANUARY ist, 1895. 





CAPITAL STOCK, alic - $1,000,000 00 

Funds Reserved to meet rj "Liabilities: 
Re-Insurance Fund, - - - ot, vee nee. — 2,074,969 11 
Unsettled Losses and other ‘claims, - - s50,6 39 

Net Surplus, - - “ - - - - - 522,561 06 
TOTAL ASSETS, January Iet, 1895, ° - 7 - ~ $3,597,530 67 























PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 















August 8, 18965. 





THE ARTISTIC 
Standard of the World. 
Have Stood 


For Seventy-two Years 
Without a Peer. 


Played and endorsed by the World’s 
Most Eminent Musicians. 


Recipients of one hundred and twenty- 
nine First Medals and Awards from all 
parts of the World. 


Every Piano Guaranteed for Five Years. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHICKERING & SONS, Boston, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1823. i! 











Acker, Merrall & Condit, 


Chambers St. aud West Breadwak also 
57th ™t. and Gth Ave.. and 135. 0 139 
West 42d 81... New York C 


SUPERIOR TEAS AND COFFEES. 


Samples sent for approval. 
Also finest canned goods in ee world. 
Hampers packed for any part of the country. 
Choice wines for medicinal purposes. Write for 
price list, 
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LADIES! ! Why Drink Poor Teas ? 


Send this “ad.” and lic. in 
and we will mail 





THE GREAT AMERICAN TEACO., 
31 and 33 Vesey St., N, Y. 


P.O. Box 289, 





Ss $60 a month to sell Leach’s 


AG Oil of Pine, the great Kid. 


ney medicine. Oil of Pine Med. Co. » Cincinnati, a) 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


NORWICH LINE. 


THE INSIDE ROUTE. 
NEW YORK 





TO 
NEW LONDON, BOSTON, WORCES.- 
TER, and POINTS NORTH and 
EAST. 


Direct connection at New London with Steamers 
for Watch Hill, Block Island, and All Principal Long 
Island Sound Summer Resorts. 

Fine Steamers “City of lowell ” and “City of 
leave Pier 40, North River, New York, 
:3L P.M., week-days only. 

Finest Cuisine and Service. 

Orchestral Concert on Steamers every evening. 

Vestibuled Steamboat i Names train arrives Boston 
9:00 A.M., Worcester 7:55 A.M 








EO. W. BRADY, Supt. 
GEO. F. RANDOLPH Gen’! Traffic Manag 
. BABCOCK, Gen’! Passencer ‘Agent. 





- There is no Scenery 


On the Continent of America or in the world to 
be compared with that on the line of the 


Canadian Pacific Railway. 


SUCH IS THE VERDICT 


of all Tourists, Experienced Travelers and Globe 
Trotters who have traveled over the line, 
and to-day ai BR: i ma, alee pers on 
of AROUND T. 
Travel, who are ghee. 5 
trumpeting above fact to 
their friends and ac- 
quaintance and tell- 
ing them they in- 
tend tomake 
the trip 
again. 
Japan, China, Hawaiian and Fijian Islands, 
Australia and New Zealand all reached by Cana- 
dian Pacific Steamships. 





For Descriptive Pamphlets, Time Tables and Tickets 
apply to 
E. V. SKINNER, 353 Broadway, New York. 


H. McMURTRIE, cor. Third and Chestnut 
Sts., Philadelphia. 


H. J. COLVIN, 197 Washivaton St., Boston. 
C. SHEEHY, 11 Fort St., W. Detroit. 
J.F. LEE, — So. Clark St., Chicago. 


W.._R. CALUAWAY,. Guarantee Loan 
Building. ek A 
M. 


Francisco, orto 





M. STERN, Chronicle Building, San 
D. McNICOLL, General Pass, Agent, Mon- 
treal. Can. 

















THE INDEPENDENT PREsS 4] 4ND_43 GOLD STREET, NEAR FULTON STREET. 





